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PRINCIPAL UPA? ISHADS AND THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 
Gzorce ©, 0. Haas 

Isrexstve srupy of those wonderful old treasuries of Hindu 
theogophic lore, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-sita, is 
requisite for any understanding of their contents, except of 
the most superficial kind. For adequate interpretation of their 
Meaning one must take into account the background of Vedic 
ritual and of legendary lore, the ongin and development of 
métaphysical conceptions in India, the sequence and inter- 
relation of the various texts, and other matters of a similar 
nature. In intensive study of this kind it is naturally essential 
to make careful comparison of expressions of the same thought 
in various passages and to assimilate and combine, or on the 
other hand differentiate and contrast, the statements, according 
to their nature and their context; and it is to facilitate auch 
comparison that T have prepared for publication the present 
collection of recurrences and parallels, which constitutes a 
by-product, so to speak, of certain work in this field upon 
which I have been engaged for a number of years. 

The material here assemble falls, broadly speaking, mto 
three categories: (1) repeated episodes and passages, long or 
short; (2) recurrences of the same ideas and of the same 
similes; (3) allusions and the like, As will be seen at a glance, 
this collection of repetitions and parallels differs altogether in 

















scope and in arrangement from Col. George A. Jacob's Con-: 


cordance to the Prinvipal Upanishads and Bhagavad-Gitd 
(Bombay, 1891), which is invaluable for tracing a presumable 
quotation, studying a technical term, or investigating a special 
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usage. The present paper, while omitting notice of the repetition 
of brief formulas and phrases (see a subsequent paragraph), 
includes similarities. of thought and of imagery, which are in 
many cases not revealed by a concordance, as well as numerous 
references to other Sanskrit texts; and ‘its sequential arrange- 
ment makes available, section by section and line by line, 
without the necessity of search or collation, the material gathered 
in relation to each UWpanishad and thus renders it serviceable 
in connection with consecutive reading or critical examination 
of any portion of the text.’ 

The following texts have been included im this study:— 

Brhad-Arayynka [Brh.] Isa, or Idivisyn 

Qhindogys [Chand.] — [Mund.} 

Taittirfya [Talt,] 

Aitareya [Ait Maydakys (Msud.] 

Kausttaki [Kung] Svetidvatara [Svet] 

Kena, or Talavakira Muitri, or Mattriyans 

Estha, or Rithaka Bhagarad-Gita ( Bhi.) 
The Upanishads are taken up in the order here given, which 
ia the approximate order of their antiquity, 50 far as that has 
been ascertained (cf Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
London, 1921, p,xii—xiii), The Bhagavad-Grta, which is included 
because of its close association for many centuries with the 
Tpanishads, is placed last, as not being strictly a text of the 
same class. 

Tt has seemed worth while to add also a number of references 
to the Mah&n&rayana Upanishad, which clearly belongs in the 
group of older Upasishadic texta. The numerous minor and 
later Upanishads, however, have not bean included in the scope 
of this study; recurrent passages in them are for the most 
pert merely quotations from the earlier treatises, and inclusion 

of references to them would have added considerably to the 














1To make sure that nothing of consequence chould be overlooked, I 
have gone thro every page of Jacob's Concordance after completing my 
own collection of material, and 1 have examined also the mnotations in 


the trauelations of Denmen and of Hume. It is « pleasure to ackuow- 


ledge the help derived from the labore of these scholars, and especially 
also {0 express Iny appreciation of comments and suggestions received 
from Professors A. V. Williams Jackson, EL Washburn Hopkins, Louis 
H. Gray, Fraoklin Edgerton, and Mr. Charlies Johnston. 
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length of this paper without commensurate advantage, On the 
other hand numerous references to other Sanakrit texts, espe- 
cially to the philosophic sections of the Mahibhfirata, have 
bean inserted because of their interest: I include also, for the 
convenience of the reader, a few stray citations of important 
Brahmaya parallels, tho I have not made a search for others 
of the same kind. Quotations of Vedic mantras and the like 
in the Upanishads are not noted unless the passage happens 
to be considered in another connection. 

In order to avoid needless expansion, it has been found 
necessary to omit notice of the repetition of brief formulas and 
phrases, as well as of sentences and turns of expression recurring 
at intervals in a series of sections, but found nowhere else. As 
chief among these may be mentioned the following:— 

apa punarmrtywm jayati Brh. 1.2.7; atc. [vee 8). 

efa ta dima sarvdntarah Byh. 3.4.1; ete. 

ato "ngad Grttam Brh. 3.4.9; ate. 

dugdiz—anndida bharati Chand. 1.3.7; ete. 

sarram cuyur eff Ohand.2 11,3; rela a wa 

sip ora Wrakeped eatertiah pls Chind. 3. 18.8; ete. 

Bsiyente Chiind. 4.11.2; ote. 

étod amyiam abhayam etad brahma Chiind. 4. 15.1; ete.; Muaitri®, 2 

bharaty anya bradmavarcasam kwle Chand, 6, 19. 2; etc. 

aanamayam Ai—vag iti Chand. ti. 5.4; ete 

tayo 30 ‘nimaiteddtmyam—évetaketo Chind. 6.8, 6—7; ete. 

sa yo... brakmely ipaste—brovity iti Chand. 7.1.5; ete, 

esrers labors bimecire Senet Chind. 7. 25.2; ate. 

ka ASS 
r= ca eh disas Capeenaoei tga Ve Boends email 
im Jacob's Concordance. 

No attempt bas been made to decide whether one parallel 
passage is quoted from another, In many instances there is 
undoubtedly distinct quotation from an older and more authori- 
tative Upanishad; in others the passages are drawn from a 
common source, as in the case of citations from the Vedas 
and related texts; some of the minor correspondences may be 
fortuitous, due to the similarity of subject and point of view. 
On quotations from and allusions to the Katha Upanishad in 
the Svetidvatara consult Deussen, Secisig Upanishads des 
Veda, p. 289; on quotations in the Maitri, p. 312—313; for 
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nt on special parallels see the refer 


4, 125, 210, below. For thoro discussion of parallels between 
the Upanishads and the Mahabharata see Hopkins, Great 
Epic of India (New York, 1901), p. 27—46, cf p. 85—190; 
consult also the collection of references in Holtzmann, Dus 
Mahabharata (Kiel, 1895), 4. 20—26.* 

Before concluding these introductory paragraphs I wish to 
call attention briefly to a specially interesting group of parallel 
passages—assembled in a Congpectus? on an adjoining page— 
relating to the elements of man’s constitution designated by 
the term nddi. Despite the suggestion of the phrase hrdayasya 
nadyas, we have here no reference to arteries or veins, nor on 
the other hand to nerves or analogous filaments of the bodily 
structure; the details of the description preclude any anatomical 
identification, These yessels are stated to be minute as a lisir 
divided a thousandfold; they are filled with substance of various 
colors; they conduct the prdma, or life energy; they have a 
special relation to the phenomena of sleep: one of them is the 
means of egress from the body at death: and so on. It is 
evident that, in using the term madi, the writers of the Upani- 
thads had in mind those same vessels that are so elaborately 
described, in later Hindu writings on Yoga and related subjects, 
as channels of variously specialized vital energy in the subtle 
‘etheric’ vehicle that co-exists as a counterpart of the gros 
physical body in the composite human organism. In fact, the 
Maitri Upanishad (at 6,21) actually mentions the name of the 
principal channel, Susumnd, which is so frequently referred to 
in connection with the companion channels Ia and Pingala 
in later texts. We must therefore avoid the misleading traus- 
lation ‘artery’ or ‘vein’ and choose as a rendering some word 
of less definite connotation, such as ‘duct’, or ‘tube’, or ‘channel’ 4 











_* The earliest collection of comparative material relating to the Upa- 
nishads, so far az I'know, is that of Weber, Indische Studien, 1, 947—S08: 
BeG—456 (1860); 2.1—111; 170—g08 (1853); 9: 1178 (isan), | 

* Each individual statemont in the Conspectus has prefixt to it the 
serial number of the uoder which its parallels are recorded. State- 
mente markt with the seme number thus relate to the same phase of the 
subject and may profitable be compared with one another, 

‘ Woods, in translating Yoga-sQtra 51, renders the word ‘tube’ (‘The 
Foga-zystem of Pataiijali, Cumbridge, Mase, 1914, p.261), : 
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SPECIAL ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
Caleutta text of the Mahabhirata. 





Dd. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. 

M Madhyamdina recension of Brh. [—Sat.Br,10,6.4—5; 
14.4—9], ed. and tr, O, Bohtlingk, St. Peters- 
burg, 1889. 





Anir, Mah&narayapsa Upanishad. 


= * indicates ‘recurs verbatim at’, 
=(var,) indicates ‘recurs, but with one or more variants, at’. 
indicates ‘substantially the same passage recur# at’. 


cf indicates ‘something of a similar nature is found at. 

2 square brackets enclose descriptive words indicating 
the passage or gubject matter referred to. 

= a dash replaces Sanskrit words omitted for brevity, 


the reference being to the entire passage from the 
first word printed to the last. 
“bys three points indicate the omission of irrelevant words. 
098 heavy-face figures refer to the serial numbers of the 
entries in the list of recurrences and parallels. 


Particular attention is called to the somewhat arbitrary use 
of the signs — and 4. These do not indicate that a following 
reference is coextensive with the passage in question. What 
is equal or similar is the paysage referred to, not necessarily 
the section of an Upanishad indicated by the numerical desig- 
nation. ‘Thus ‘Katha 4.9a—b— Brh. 1. 5. 23’ means (not that 
the two lines of the Katha stanza constitute all of Brh. 1.5. 23, 
but) that the two lines occur in the section of Brh. indicated. 
Where the passage to which reference is made ie in metrical 
form, the citation can of course be given exactly. 
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61 [Indra and Viraj] 
Chand. 8, 8. 6 = Katha @. 18 Jee enc 
Hat aera az ae en ee 
Sab higeritiesss Soham tacos ctl ee irdayad va dyaté tdpoe | cakeusy 
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LIST OF RECURRENCES AND PARALLELS 

Brh. 1.9.3 sa tredha "tmanam ryakurula =—* Maitri 6.5. 

Brh. 1.2.4 manasa vacam mithunam samabhavad ef, mana 
visydima vag jaya Byh. 1.4.17. 


‘Brh.1.2.7 apa punarmrtywm jayats (recurs thrice) an 


old formula; it occurs, for example, in Tait. Br. 3.11. 8.6 
(cf, Kaug. Br. 25.1), 

Brk. 1.3.1—91 [contest af gods and devils] 4} Chand. 1.2; 
Jaiminiya Up, Br. 1.18.6; ef. ibid. 2.1.1; 2.41 (Oertel, 
JAOS 15,240—245), (According to D.p. 69, the Brh. 
version is older than that in Chand.) On the superi- 
ority of breath sea 124. 

Brh. 1.3.22 [s@+ ama = sima(n)| 4} Chind. 1.6.1, etc.; 
cf, Brh. 6.4.20. See also Chand. 5.2.6. (Oertel, JAOS 
16.935, in a note on Jaiminiya [Talavakara] Up.1r.1. 
54.6, assembles refs. to numerous similar passages, to 
which should be added Ait. Br. 3. 23.) 

Bri. 1.5.28 [etymological explanation of wdgitha] ef. 
Chand, 1.6. 7—8, 

Brh. 1.4.1 aitmaivedam agra dsit 2} Byh.1.4,17;, Ait1.1, 
cf. Maitri 2.6, and see 10. 

Brh. 1.4.6 [food and the eater of food) cf. Maitri 6.10. 

Brh.1.4.7 sa ea tha pravigia — viscambharakulaye 
+ Kaus. 4. 20, 

Brh. 1.4.10—11 brahma va idam agra ast — (var.) 
Maitri 6.17; cf. 7. 





{1 Brh.1.4.15—16 [desires, ete] cf, Chund.8.1.6 — 8.2.10. 

12 Brh.1.4.17 dimaivedam agra asid eka eva 7. 

13 Brh. 1.4.17 mana evisydiind pig jayd see 2 

14 Brh.1.4.17 parktam idam sarcam — ya evam veda 
a+ Tait.1.7. 

15 Brh. 1.5.3 manasa hy eva pasyati— mana eva — Maitri6.30. 

16 Brh.i.5.14—15 sodasakales see SOL On the wheel 
analogy in 1.5.15 see 434, 522. 

17 Brh. 1.5,17—20 [Transmission ceremony] see 31S. 


+ On the special use of the signs =, 4}. end —, see page 5, 
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Brh.1.5.23 yatas codetse — gacchati [AV.10.18.16a—b] 
— Katha 4 9a—b. sa evadya 2a u Svais) — Katha 4.13. 

Brh.1.6.1 nama ri_pam kerma cf. MBh. 12.233. 25 (C.8535). 

Brh. 2.1.1—19 [dinlog of Gargya and Ajatesatru) 4+Kaus.4 
1—19. Of Brh.3.9.10—17. 

Brh. 2.1.5  ptirnam apravarti = Ohind. 3, 12. 9; Kaus. 4.8. 

Prh. 2.1.15 [Kesatriya instructing Brahman) ef. Cliaind. 6. 
8.5, 7; Kaus.4.19; and the implication in Chand. 1, 8, 2. 

Brh. 2.1.17 [ether wiki the heart] see 265. 

Brb. 2.1.19 yadd sugupto bhavati... tabhil pratyavasrpya 
ef. Chand. §.6.3; Kaus. 4. 19. 

Brh. 2.1.19 hitd ama nalyo 4) Brh.4.3,90; Kans 4.19; 
Praina 3.6; cf Yajiayalktya Dharma-itras 3.1068. 
See 65, 70, 247. 

Brh. 2.1.19  hrdayat pwritatam — abhipratisthante 
4} Kaus. 4. 19. . 

Brh. 2.1.20 [spider and thread analogy for creation) ef. 
Mund.1.1.7a; Svet,6.10b, (The simile recurs ina different 
connection in Maitri 6.22.) | 

Brh. 2.1.20 [sparks from fire as analogy of creation) 
see 421. | 

Brh. 2.1.20 sarve prandh — satyasya satyam —{var.) 
Maitri 6. 92. 

Brh. 2.1.20 prdnd vai — esa satyam = — Brh. 2.3.6. 

Hrh.2.2.4 sarvasydtta — ya evam veda ef, Chand. 6.2.1; 
see aleo Brh, 6.1.14; Chaind.5.18.1L 

Brh. 2.3.1 dve— ripe mirtam caivamirtam ca — (var.) 
Maitri 6.4; dee — ripe recura also at Maitri 6, 15: 
ct. miirtir amiirtimdn Maitri 6.14 end, and see 496. 

Byh.2.3,3,5 [formless Brahma) cf Mund. 2.1.20. 

Brh.2.5,3 [Person in the sun] see 140. 

Brh.2.3.5 [person im the right eye] see 61 and ef. 177- 

Brh.2.9.6 [lightning as descriptive of tho divine Person] 
cf Brh.5.7; Kena 29. 

Brh.2.3.6 neti neti see 57. 

Brh.2.3.6 prdna@ vai — ea satyam — Brh. 2. 1, 20, 

Brh.2.4 (dialog of Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyt] 2 Brh. 4.5. 

Byrh.2.4.5 end [44.5.6 end] dimano. .. UpAdnenedam 
farvam vidilam see 4), 

Brh.2.410 [—(var.)4.5.11] —(var.) Maitri 6.32; the 
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61 Brh.4,.2.2—3 [Indha (Ind: 


part ryvedo —ayakhyindny recurs also at Brh, 4.1, 2; 
similar lists at (Thand. 7. 1. 2,4; 7.2.1; 7.7.1; Maitri 6.43; 
ef also Muni 1,1. 5, 


- Brh.2.4.12 [simile of the solution of salt] see 210. 


Brh.2.4.19 no pretya samjna ‘sti cf. MBb.12.219.2a—b 
(C. 7931). 

Brbh.2:414 [duality involved in cognition) = Brh. 4, 
5.16 443.31; cf Maitri 6.7. 

Bri. 2.5.15 yathd ratianabhou—eamarpita { Chitnd.7. 
15.1; see 434. 

Brh-2.5.19 ripam —babhiva — Katha 6.9b; 5.10b, 

Brh.2.6 [Line of Tradition, vamésa) 4 Brh. 4.6; of. 6.5. 
The course of doctrinal transmission is traced also at 
Brh. 6; 3.6—12; Chand.3.11.4 4} 8,15; Mund. 1. 1.1—2; 
BhG.41—2. (For a discussion of the Brh, lists see 
D. p. 876—378.) 

Brh. 3.2.13 punyo vai punyena — padpena — (var.) 
Brh, 4.4.5. 

Brh.3.5.1 putraisandyas ca — esaye eva bhavatas 
#+ Brh.4 4. 29. 

Brh.3.6 idam sarcam ... . olam ca protam ca mer 
Maitri 6.3; cf. Brh.3. 8: Mund. 9.9.56; Matti 7.7 
On: water as a primal substance oe 112 

Brh.3.6 [gradation of worlds] of. Kaus. 1.4. 

Brh.3.7 esa — antaryami cf Mand. 6. 

Brh.3.8.8—9 characterization of the Imperishable 
cL Mund. 1.1.6—7 and see 412 

Brh.3.9.1—9, 18,26 end (dialog of Yajiavalkya and 
Sakalya) 4 Jaimintya Br.2.76—77 (Ocrtel, JAS 16. 
938—240). 

Brh. 43.9.3 [Vasus] vasayante eof. Chand. 3.16.1. 

Brh. 3.9.4 [Rudras} rodayanti cf Chand. 3.16.3, 

Brb.3.9.26 sa eza neti nety—narigyatt — Brh.4 2.4; 
4.4.22; 4.5.15; neti neti recurs also at Brh. 2.3.6. 

Brb, 8.9.38, stanzas 4—5 [man cut down like a tree] 

MBh. 12-186, 14 (0. 6896). 

paces fliterature-list] see 4. 

Brb.4.2.2 ...santam indra ity—decih = Ait.3.14 
2+ Sat. Br. 6.1.1.2 (cf.11), Cf Ait. Br, 3.33; 7.90. 

“a) and Viraj] cf Maitri 7.11, 
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stanzas 1—3, and the allusion in Tait.6; the ‘person 
in the might eye’ is referred to also at Brh.2.3.5; 
6.5.2; Kau 417; ef 177. 

Brh. 4.2.8 [ether within the heart] see 268. 

Brh.4.2.3 yaeso’ntarhydayelohitapindo 2 Maitri 7.11, 
stanza 2, ¢. | 

Brh.4.2.5 yaisad hrdayid tirdhya nady weearati ch 
Chand, 86.6 — Katha 6.16; Pradna 3.7; Maitri 6.21; 
6. 80; 7.11, stanza 3. 

Brh.4.23 yatha kesah sahasradha bhinnals] = Brh.4. 
3.20 dg Kaus 4.19. 

Br. 4.2.8 fafa pdima nddyo see 25, 

Brh.4.2.4 sa esa nehi nefy see 57. 


 Brh.4.3.16 sa cd esa — buddhantéyaiva — Brh. 4.3.94. 


Brb. 4.3.19 yatra supto— pasyati — Mand.5. 

Brh.45,.20 hila nama na&dyo — tsthanti see 25, 65. 

Brh. 4.3.20 Suilasya nilasya—pared +t Brb.44.9a—b; 
Kaus, 4.19; Maittri 6. 30. 

Brh.4.3.20 [dream experiences] ci Chaind.$.10; Prasna 
4:5. 

Brh.4.3.22 [ethical distinctions anperectiesl c£ Kans. 3.1. 

Brh.4.3,31 [duality involved in cognition] see 44. 

Byh. 4.3.33 [gradation of blisses| S Tait.2.8 [d+ Sat. 
Br. 14.7.1.31—89 — Brh. 44.3,31—39). Cf the gra- 
dation of worlds, 51. 

Brh.4.3.34 recurs entire in Brh.4. 3. 16. 

Brh. 4.4.2 [unification of the functions at death] see 320. 

Brh.44.2 dima niskramati— mardino va cf Tait. 1. 
6.1; note also Ail.3.12 (siman); see 249, 

Brh.4.4.4 {analogy of the transformation of gold] cf, 
Maitri 3.3. 

Brh.4.4.5 punyah punyeia—pipena —(var.) Brh.3.2.1%, 

Brh. 4.4.6 [be who desires and he who ia free from 
desire] cf Mund. 3.2.2. 

Brh.4.4.6 facts determine one’s reincarnate status] 
see 192. | 

Brh.44.7 yada sarve eevee (bane: — Katha 6.14. 

Bri4. 4.8—9 annul panthd ... ea panthi cf Chaind.s, 
6.2 and see 249, 

Brh.4.4.9 fasmifi chuklam —iohitam ea see Ti. 
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Brh 4410 =—Im 9, Brh,M4.4.10 = Téa 12, 

Brh.4.411 —(var.) Ifa 3; pada a recurs alzo as 
Katha 1.3. 

Brb.4:4.14b —(var.) Kena 13h. 

Brh.4.4.14c—d = Svet.3.10c—d. On pada ¢ see 

Brh,4.4.15c—d see 369. 

Brh.4.4.16¢ jyotisdém jyotir cf Mund. 2.2.90. 

Bri. 4.4.18a—e + Kena 2a—e; see 333. 

Brh.4:4.19 —(var.) Katha 4.lla—b; 4. 10c—d., 

Brh.4.4.21 [stanza] cf. Mund: 2.2.5¢—d. 

Brh.4.4.22 ether within the heart] see 265. 

Brh.4.4.99 servasyesinah sarvasyadhipatis — Byh.5.6. 
CE. vigvadhipo Svet.3.4b, and see 98. 

Brh: 4.4.22 na sadhuna —kaniyin — Kauy.3.8 Cf 
Maitri 2, 7. 

Brh.4.4.92 a sarvefvara —e2efwr vidharana = — (var). 
Maitri 7.7.. The phrase sa sarvedvara recars Mind. 6. 
esa sefur vidharana — asambhedaya 7 Chaind. 8, 4.1; 
of. Mund. 2.2.50; Svet.6.19¢c, See 96. 

Brh. 4.4.22 putraisandyds ca — bhavatas f+ Brh. 3.6.1. 

Brh. 44.92 ea ea neti nety see 57. 

Brh.4.4.92 end [moral self-judgment escaped by the 
‘knower"] ef Tait.2.9; see also Chind.4143. On 
cessation of karma see 449. 

Brh.i5 [diolog of Yajiavalkya and Maitrey!) <}Brh.2.4. 

Brh. 4.5.6 end [452.45 ond] dtmani ... vinata idam 
sarcam vulitlam see 409. 

Brh.4.5.11 [hteraturetist] see 41. 

Brh.4.5.13 prajndnaghana eva —Mind.5. On the 
reference to salt see 210. 

Brh. 45.15 [duality involved in cognition] = Brh. 2. 
414 4.3.31; cf Maitri 67. 

Brh. 4.5.15 ea ea neti nety see 57. 

Brh.4.6 [Line of Tradition, caméa) % Brb.2.6; 
see 47, 

Bri.6.1 piirnem—piirnam evivasisyate [stanza # AV.10. 
8.29] 2 MBh. 5.46.10 (C. 1755). 

Brh.5.4 ¢ad wai fad cf. efad vai tat Katha 45,5, etc 

Brh.5.4 satyam brakma cf. Chand. 6.3.4 
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Brh. 6.5.1  [ereation from water] of Art. 1.1—8; 
Katha 46. On water as a primal substance cf also 
Brh. 3.6; Chand. 7, 10. 

Brh,5.5.1 tad etat tryakgaram satyam iti 4+Chand.8.3.5. 

Brh.5.5.2 [person in the right eye] see 60 and of. 177. 

Brh.5.6 the thought and similes recur at Chand. $. 14. 
9—3; see 165. On servasyedinah sarvasyaidhipatih 
see 06, 

Brh.6.7 [Brahma as lightning) of, Hrh.2.3.6; Kena 29, 

Brh.6.9 [universal fre] —Maitri 2.6. On the digestive 
fire cf. Maitri 6.17; on the bodily heat and the sound 
heard on stopping the ears of. Ohaind.3.15.8; Mai- 
tri 6, 22, 

Brh. 5,10 cour of the soul after death) cf in 

Brh. 5. 15. 1 tdcthan prino —utthapayaty < Kaus, 3.3, 

Brh. 5.14,1—7 wri moter] eee 159. On turiya 
(3,4,6,7) see 519. 

Brh.5.14.4—5- [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Brh.5,15 — Idi 15—18, ‘The stanza Airanmayena 
Patrena etc. = (var) Maitri 6.35. With the ‘golden 
vessel’ cf. Mund. 2.2.94. 

Brph.6.1.1—3. 2} Chand. 5.1, 1. 

Brh.6.1.7—14 [rivalry of the functions and superiority 
of breath] <4} Chitnd. 6.1.6 — 6.2.2; Kaus. 9.14(9): 
ef also Brh.1.3.1—19; Chand.1.2.1—9; Kaus 3,2—8: 
Prasna 2.2—4; see also MBh, 14.23. 6—22 (C,689—708). 
Cf. the somewhat similar story at Ait. 3.1—10, 

Bri.6.2.1—16 [pavicignividya and the course of the 
soul in mearnations}] {> Chand.4.3—10. (D, p.137— 
139 has an extended discussion and tabular comparison 
of these parallels, incl. also Brh. M (Sat. Br. 14.9, 1.19—16); 
see ales Dp. 152—133,) 

Brh.6.2,2 [worlds reacht after death) cf. Brh. 1.5.16; 
Mund. 2. 1.60—41. 

Brh. 6.2.15 [course to the Brahms-world] 4 Chand. 4. 
15.5—6; 5.10,3—2; cf Mund. 1.2. 5,6, Ny 3.1.65 
Pragna 1,10: Maitri 6.90 end: BhG. 8.24.96. See also 

—- Brh. 5.10, 

Bri. 6.2, 16 [course to the lunar world and to rebirth] 
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4: Chand. 5.1.3—6; ef. Prasna 1.9; Mund.1.8.7—10; 
BbG. 8. 25,26, See also Brh. 5.10. 

Brb.6.4,.2 foblations m incantation ceremony] 4¢ Chandi. 
2.4—9; cf, Kaus. 2.3 (3). | 

Brb.6.3.6 [Savitri stanza] quoted also at Svet.4. 18¢; 
Maitri 6.7; 6.34. Cf Brh.5.14,4—5; Chand, 3, 12, 

Brh,6.3.6—12 [Line of Tradition, ramsa] see 47. 

Brh. 6.3.12 freviving of a dried stump] 4} Chind.5,2,3. 

Brb. 6.5.12 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge] 
ef, Oband, 3.11.5—6; Mund.3.2.10—11; Svet 6.29; 
Maitri 6.29; BhG. 18.67. 

Brh6.4.1 esiin val biitandm — os 
Chand, 1.1. 3. 

Brh. 6.4.8 lomani barhig — Chiind. 6.18, 2. 

Brh. 6.4.9 angid aigdt—adhijdyase (2lmes| — Kaug.2. 
11 (7). 

Brh. 6.4.12 [deprivation of an offender] cf. Katha 1.8, 

Brh. 6.4.20 fama and 3@] se# 5, 

Brh.M6.4.26 adéma bhava [stanza] —(var.) Kauy% 
11 (7). 

Bri. 6.65 [Line of Tradition, vamga] see 47. 





whoya = = (var) 


Chind.1.1.1 = Chind. 1.41, 

Chand 1.1.2 eam bhatandm—ojadhayo rasa —(var.) 
Brh. 6, 4.1. 

Chind 1.1,8—8 [the syllable Om] 3 Tat Ls 

Chaind.1.2 [contest of gods and devils] see 4 

Qhind.1.3.3 {explanation of mina] cf Maitri 2,6. 

Chand. 1.4.1 — Chind.1.1,1. | 

Chind.1.5.1 atha khalu—esa pranava — Maitri 6.4. 

Chand 1.6.1 [24 + ama — sdma(n)] see 5. 

Ching. 1.6.6 atha ya s#0—purnso — Maitri 6.1; 
Mahanfir, 19 (Athary.rec.12.9, On the golden Persot 
in the sun’ see also Brh. 9.3.3; Maitri 6.35. 

Chind.1.6.7—8 [etymological explanation of udgitiu!} 
ef, Brh. 1.8. 23. | 

Chind.1.7.5 ya eso 'ntar akgini purugo dréyate see lTi, 

Chand.1.8.2 btrdkmanayor vadaler seo 22 

Chand.2.21.1 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] cf the similar 
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collocation at Chand. 3.16.6; Maitri 4.5; 6.35; note 
also Chand 3.24.5; 9, M4. 

Chind.2.23,2(3) [Prajipati: produced bhir, lhuvah, 
svar] see 180, 

Chand.9.1.2 {nectar inthesun} of. Tait,1,10; Maitri6.35, 

Chand, 3.11.1—3 [perpetual illumination in the Bralima- 
world] ef, Chand, 8,4.1—2; Svet. 4,188; Maitri 6.24; 
and eee 257. 

Chind,3.11.4 [Line of Tradition] ~Chind.&.15; 
ann 47. 

Chind.3.11.5—6 [restrictions on imparting mystic 
knowledge) see 133, 

Chind.3.12 [Gayatr? meter] cf. Brh.5.141—7; see 
also BbG. 10.55 b, 

Chind. 3.12.7 [space as Brahma] ef. Ch&nd.3.18. 1. 
the ears] see 17. 

Chand.3.141 sarcam ‘hale idam brahma — (var) 
Maitni 4, 6. 

Chind.3.14.1 [purpose determines state after death] 
eno TSO. 

Chink 3.14.2—5 the thought and some of the words 
recur at Brh,5.6; cL Maitri 7.7 init. manomayalh — 
dhisdindg — Maitri 2.6. With menomayah pranadsarira 
ef. Musd.2.2.7¢e. On the epithet diddatman see 656. 

Chiod.$.14.4 [all doubts cleared away] ef. Mund.9.2.9b. 

hind. 3.15.6 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] see 153. 

Qhind.3.16 fanslogy of man’s life and the sscrifice] 
4} Jnimintyn Up. Br.4.9.1 (Ocrtel, AOS 16, 245—248), 

Chand. 3.16.1 [Vaeus] misayonti ch Brh. 3.9, 3, 

Chind.$.16.3 {Radras] rodayanti cl Brh.3. 9.4; 

Chind 3.19.1 ddifyo brahmety — Maitri 6.16. 

Chiind 3.19.1 [primordial Non-bemg) 4} Cliind.&, 9.1: 
Tait. 2.7. 

Chand. 3.19.1 [the cosmic egg] of. Muitri 6.26, stanza; 
ef. nleo MBh 12. 311.3—4 (C, usi==3)) and see 
Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 187. 

Chind.4.3.1—7 4 Jaiminiya Up. Br. 3. hig (Oertel, 
JAOS 15, 249—251). 
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Qhand.4.4.5 {bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship) 
eh Chand.6.117; 87.2; ete; Hauwshl; 4179; 
Mund. 1.2.13; Prasna 1.1, 

Chand 4.143 [evil adheres not to the ‘knower’] cf 
Byrh. 4.4.29 end: Tait,2.9; Isa 2d; see also 449. On 
the simile of water and lotus-leaf see O07. 

Chand.4.15.1 ya eso krini purugo—brahmeti — Chand, 
7.4; of. 1.7.5; see also 35, 60, The part ea dimels — 
brahmeti — Obiind.8.3.4; 8.8.38; 8.10.1; 8.11.15 
Maitri 2. 2. 

Chand 4.15.5—8 [course to the Brahma-world] see 127, 

Chand.4.16 feilencé of the Brahman priest at the sacri- 
fice) ~ Jaimintya Up. Br.5,4,2 (Ocertel, JAS Ih. 
247245). 

Chand.4,17.1—3 [Prajapati produced bhiir, bhuval, 
ster] <> Chind.9.23.2(3); cf. Maitri 6.6, 

Chand.5.1.1—5 < Brh.6.1L1—5. (For discussion of 
this parallel see Dp, 132—193,) 

Chind. 5.1.6 —5.2.9 [rivalry of the functions] see 124. 

Chand. 5.9.1 na ha va ecamvidi — bhavatiti see OL 

Chand.5.2.2 purastéc—adbhit paridadhats <> Maitri6.9, 

Chiind.6.2.5 [reviving of a dried stump] <} Brh.6.3.12. 

Chand. 6.2.4—9 [oblations in incantation ceremony] 

Chiind.5.2.6 amo namdsy see 5. 

Chind.5.3—10 [pafledgnividyd and the course of the 
soul in incarnations} see 125. Sections 4—l) are 
apparently alluded to in Mund.; see 426. 

Chand. 5.3.6,7 [Ksatriva instructing Brahman) see 22 

(hand.5.3.5 yathdhoamesdm—ndvakgyam 4% Praéna6.t. 

Chind.5.10.1—6 [course to the Brahma-world and to 
the lanar world) see 127, 128. With 5.10.4—6 cf 
Mund.2. 1.5b—d; see 426. 

Ohind.6.10.7 thoughts and acts determine one's rein- 
carnste status) cf Brh.4.4.6; Kauj.1.2; Katha 5. 
7—8: &:7; Praina 23 [see 451); 3,7; Svet.6. 7,12; 
smrti 12.55; Yajfavalktys Dharmo-sitras 3. 207; 
MBb. 14. 86.80—31 (C.1016—7); 2nd see in general 
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Chind.6.10.9a—b ci MBb.14.51.18 (C. 1449), 

Ohand.5.11,1—2 cf, the similar introduction Praéna 1.1. 

Chand.5.11.7 [bringing of fuel] see 175. 

Chand.5.18.1 serves lokesn — annam atti see 3. 

Chind,5.18.2 lomant barhir — Brh.6. 4.8. 

Chind.6.19—23 [‘Hail!? to prana, apdna, ete] cf. 
Maitri 6. 9. 

Qhind. 5.24.3 [simile of the reed Inid on a fire) cf. 
MBh.13. 26.42 (C.1800). 

Chand.6.1.3 yena — avijidtam vijidtam see 409. 

Chand,6.2.1 [primordial Non-being] 4+ Chiind.3.19.1; 
Tait. 2. 7. 

Ohaind.6.2.3—4 bahu syim projdyoyeti — Tait. 9. 6 
Of Brh. 1.2.4; 1.4.3, | 

Chand.6.3.1 triny eva bijini — udblajjam see 298. 

Chind. 64.5 of Mund.1.1.3; see 409. 

Chiind. 6.6.1 tasya yah sthavistho dhdtws cf. Maitri 2.6. 

Chand. 6.7 [a persen consists of eixteen parts] see 501 

Chand.6.8.6 tad wktam purastid namely at 6.4.7 — 
6.5.4 

Chand.6.8.6 vdiimanasi—devatayam —Qhand.6.15.9; 
cf Pragna 3.9—10. 

Chind.6.9,1 {unified condition of honey] cf. Maitri 6,22, 

Chand.6.13 (solution of salt in water] of Brh.2.4, 19: 
Muitri 6.35; 7.11. (The allusion to salt in Brh, 4, 
5.18 is apparently a modified form of Brh.2,4.19- 
ace TD, p. 481.) 

Chand, 6.15.1 comsciousness of a dying person] 
4 Chand. 8.6.4 

Chind.6.15.1—2 [unificatien of the functions at death] 
see 320. 

Chand. 6.15.2 wii manasi — devataydm see 208. 

Chind,7.1.1 adhili thagawo cf. Tait.3.1. 

Chiind.7.1.2,4 fliterature-list] see 4. 

Chind.7.1.3 [ignorance of Atman confest|] ef. Maitri1.2. 

Obind.7.1.3 tarati fokam dimavid 2: Mung.3.9.9. 

Chand.7.2,.1 = (var.) Chand.7.7.1. See also 4}. 

Chand. 7.9.1 yady api — vijnaté bhavati — (var) 
Maitm 6.11. 

Chind.7.10 [water as a primal substance] see 112 
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Chand.7.15.1 yath@ va ard nabhau samarpita  Brh.2. 
6.15; see 434. 

Chand. 7.241 sve mahimni see 500. 

Chand. 7.25,1—2 cf Mund.2.2, 11. 





Chand. 7.25.2 dGtmaratir dtmakrida 4 Mund. 3.1. 4c. 


Chand.7.26.2 na pagyo (stanza) — (var.) Maitri 7.11, 


stanza 4. | 
Chand, 7.26.2 [the Atman manifold) cf. Maitri 5.2; 


6.26 end. 

Chand. 7.96.2 [a pure nature requisite for mystic attsin- 
ment] cf Mund. 3.1.8ce—d. 

Ohand. 7.26.2 [liberation from all knots (of the heart)) 

Chiind, 7.26.2 tamasas param see TS7. 

Chand. 81.1—5 (Brahma-city, abode) cf. Katha 2.15d; 
Mound. 2.9.7¢; 3.2.la—b,4d; see also S43. On the 
‘ethor within the heart’ see 265. 

Chand.8.1.1 yad anvestaryam yad viva myyfasitavys 

Chand.8.1.5 nea vadhendsya hanyate — Chiind. 8.10.2; 
#.10.4: cf. Katha 218d — BhG.2.20d. 

Ohand.8.1.5 asmin kamah samahita —(var.) Maitri6. 
80, 35, 88. 

Chand.8.1.5 ea dima — satyasamkalpo — Chiind.&. 
7.1; 8.7.8; (var.) Maitri 7.7, The epithets vyara 
vimrtyw vigoka recur also at Maitri 6,25; 7. 6. 

Chind.&2 [creative power of desire] cf Mung.3. 1.10. 
Of. in general 81, 756. 

Chand.8.3.4 esa samprasado—etad brahmeli — Mai- 
tri 2.9, As far as nipendbhinigpadyate the passage 
recurs also at Chind.8,12.3. See also 177. | 

Chand.8.3.4 etasya brahmayo nama satyam = of 
Brh.5, 4 | 

Chiind.8&3.5 #iay oksarini safiyam wi % Brh.5.5.1. 

Chand.8.4.1 sa setur vidhrtir — asambhedaya see 98. 

Chand.8.4i—2 [endless day] see 156. 

Chand.§.5.3 [marvels of the Brahma-world] ef Kaus. 1.8. 

Chand.&61 ya ela hrdayasya nadyas — lohilasycté 
see 25, TI. 
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Chawh 8.6.2 yatha wmahdpatha cf. Brh.4.4.8—9, 

Chind. 8.6.3 tad yatroitatsuptal — nadisu arpto bhavati 
see 24. fad — svapnam na rydnity recurs at 
Chand 8. 11h, 1, 

Chand.6.6.4 [consciousness ofa dying person] 2+Chand.6. 
15. L. 

ChinLs8,6.0 éatam caikd cahrdayasyanadyas —Kathat. 
16 4} Prasna 3,6; ch Mund.2. 2.6; Maitri 6.30 (rasmi- 

Chand 8.6.0 tasim mirdhdnam abhinilsrtaika see (4. 

Chand.8.6.6 tayordhvam dyannamytatpam eti —Katha 6, 
16; cf. Brh,4.4.8—9; Pragna 3,7; Maitri 6.21; 6.30; 
7.11, stanza 3. 

Chind.3.6.6 visrant anyd uthramane bhavanti — Katha 
6.16 4: Maitri 6. 30. 

Ohiind. 8.7—8 finstruction of gods and devils} cf. 
Maitri 7.10, 

Chand $.7.1; 8.7.3 esadtma — —satyasamkalpo see 235. 

Ching 8.7.3 so'nvestavyal sa vijijidsitaryah see 638. 

Chiind, 8.7.4; 8.8.3; 8.10.1; 8.11.1 ea étmeti— brali- 
meti see 177, 

Chind.§.10 [dream experiences] cf Brh. 4.5.90; 

Chand, 8.10.2; 8.10.4 na vadhendsya hanyate see 233. 

Chind. 8.11.1 tad—svapnam na wijdndty — Chand. 8, 
6.3; see 245, 

Chand.&.12.3 es sampraside — ripeyabhinispadyate 

Chand 8.12.4 [the soul as agent in the senses) see 3°33 

Chand. 8. 13 widhiya papam see 449. 
Chind. 8.13 akriam...bralimalokam cf. akrtah [lokahj 
Mund. L. 2. 12b. 

Chind.8.15 [Line of Tradition) Chand, 3, 11.4; 
set 47. 

Chind.5.15 [conditions of attainment] see 524. 





Tait.1.1 { Tait. 1.12. 

Tait1.6.1 sa ya ego 'ntar Ardaya dhdsah tasminn aya 
purugo manomayah cf Mond. 2.2.6: Maitri 6.20; 
7.01, stanza 2. For the ‘ether within the hearf see 
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rh. 2. 1.17; 43.3; 4.4.29; Chand.€.1.1—3; Maitri6. 
22, 27, 23. 

Tait.1.6.1 antarena tdluke— sendrayonih cf. talvan- 
tarvicchinnd Maitri 6.21. 

Tait.1.6.1 yatrasau kesinto —Jirsakapdle see 75, 

Tait.1.7 panktam idam sarcam — ya evam vada 
& Brh. 1.4.17. | 

Tait. 8 [the syllable Om) 4} Chind,1.1.5—9. OL 
726, SIS. 

Tait.1.10 nectar in the sunj cf. Chand 3.1.2; 
Maitri 6.35. 

Tait.1.12 2} Tait. 1.1. 

Tait? 2a—d anndd vai —antata) — Maitn 6.11. 

Tait.2,2k—n anndd bhitani —woyate — Maitri 6.12. 

Tait.2.2—h annarasamaya ete. B86 649. 

Tait.2.4 yato waco |stunzal| — (var.) Tait, 2.9. 

Tait.24 dima vijaanamayah cf Mund.3.2.7¢; also 
Prasna 4.9 (vijidndtman). 

Tuit.2.5 dhnd "nandamayah cf. Tait.28 end; 3. 
10.3; Mind. 5. 

Tait.9.6 bahu sya prajdyeyeti see 202. 

Tait. 2.7 jmordial Non-being) 4 Chand.3,19.1; 
6. 21. 

Tait.2.7 tat eukylam ueyate cf. Ait, 2.3. 

Tait. 9.8 bhisd 'gmad [stanza] 4+ Katha 6.5. 

Tait.2.8 [gradation of blisses] see T. 

Tait. 2.8 st yas cayam puruse — Gnandamayam dimanam 
spasamkramati {> Tait.3.10.4—5. See also 277. 

Tait.2.9 yato vaco {stanza) —(var.) Tait.2.4 

Tait. 2.9 {moral self-judgment escaped by the ‘knower’] 
see 101. 

Tait.3,1 adhihi bhagavo brahkna (5 times) cf Chand. 
ee ee ; 

Tait.3.1 {creation and reabsorption of beings] see S22. 

Tait.3.10.4 [brahmanal parimara] 7} Ait. Br.s. 23, 
where this incantation is described. Ci the daiwa pari- 
mara of Kaus. 2,12 (8). 

Tait.3.10.4—5 sa yas cdyam puruse etc, soe 25d. 
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Ait.1,1  dtmd of idam dha evagra see 7. 

Ait.1.2—3 |ereation fram water] see 112. 

Ait.2.3 purnso viva sukriam ci Tait. 27d. 

Ait.3.1—10 [efforts of various bodily functions} see 124. 

Ait.3.12 fam eva simdnam ef. 78. 

Ai.3.14 ... sanfam indra ity — devah see 60, 

Ait. 46 2 Ait.5.4. 

Ait.5.2 prajfidnam . . . dhrtir . . . smrtih of 
Maitri 6, 31. 

AiL6.3 bijdnitarani — codbhijgani ef, Chand. 6.3.1; 
see also Manusmyti 1.45—46- MBh, 12.319.5 (0.11594); 
14.42.33 (0.1184), | 


Kaus.1.1 [bringing of fuel] see 175, 

Kaus. 1.2 yathikarma yathdvidyam ef. yathakarma 
yathasrutam Katha 5.7d. On the dependence of one’s 
reincarnate status on past acts see 19°. 

Kaus.1.3 [gradation of worlds} ef. Brh.3, 6, 

Kau3.1.3 [marvels of the Brahma-world] of. Chiaind. 8.5.8. 

Kauy3.1.4 {looking down on chariot-wheels] cf, 

Maitri 6.98 end. 

Kaus.1.7(6) [series of terms: prana, rae, ete.) cf 
Kaus. 2.15 (10), 

Kaug.2.1 lasmai va elasmai — dadama ta iti = Kans 2 
2(1), 

Kaus. 2.8 (5) yat te susimam hrdayam [stanza] recurs in 
altered form at Kaus. 2.10 (6). 

Kaug.2.11(7) angid angag — adhijdyase [2 lines] 





= Brh. 6.4, 9. 
Kaus. 2.11 (7) asm@ bhava [stanzal =(var.) Brh. M6. 
4, 26, 


Kaug.2.11(7) md vyathisthah = BhG. 11,34 

Kaus. 2.12(8) daivah parimara of brakmanah parimara 
Tait. 3.10. 4. 

Kaug.2.14(9) [rivalry of the functions) see 124, 

Kaus. 2.14(9} ahasdtma ses 656, 


« Note that « translation of this Upanishad is comprised in A. Borriedale 
Keith's Smithuyanc Arangaka, London, 1908, bp. J6—41 (Oriental Trans. 
lation Fund, new series, yol, 16). 
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Kaus.2,15(10) [Transmission ceremony] cf Brh. 1.6. 
17—20.. With the series of (vie, prina, ete.) 
ef. the series in Kaus. 1.7 (4). 

Kaus.3.1 [deeds of Indra] cf, Ait. Br. 7.28; TS.2.5.1. 

Kaus:3.1 [ethical distinctions superseded] cf. Brh. 4. 
..92. 

Kaus.3.2—3 [superiority of pra@naj see 124. 

Kaus. 3.9 the latter half of this section parallels the 
former (tho not so clearly in the recension publisht 
+n the Anandagrama Sanskrit Series, which has omissions 
and additions), 

Kaus.3.3 wktham prino —wutth@payaty > Brb. 5.13.1. 

Kaus.3.3 [unification of the functions in sleep] f+ Kaus. 
4,20: ef, Praina 42; Mand.6 (ckibhitah). 

Kaus.3.3 [unification of the functions at death] cf 
Brb. 4.4.2; Chand. 6, 15,1—2; see also BhGr. 15.9. 

Kaus.3.8 {spokes fixt in the hub] see 434. 

Kaus.3.8 na sddhuna —kaniyan — Brh. 44.22. Cf. 
Maitri 2.7. 

Kaus.4.1—19 [tinlog of Girgya and Ajatadatrul 
4} Brh.2.1,1—19. Cf Brh. 5. 9.10—17. 

Kaus.4.19 bringing of fuel os sign of pupilship| 
see 175. 

Kaus,4,19 [Ksatriya instructing Brahman| see 22 

Kaus419 hité ndma hrdayasya nadyo see 25. 

Kaus.4.19 hrdayat puritatam abhipratanvanti gee 26. 

Kaus.4.19 yathd sahasradhd kedo vipdtitas. see 65, 

Kaus.4.19 piigalasyanimend — lokitasyeti see TI. 

Kau. i19 tasu tada@ bhavati — pasyaty seo 24, 

Kaus,4.20(19) [unification of the ions in al 





see 319. 
4+ Brh, 1,4. 7. 


Kens 9a—c 7 Brh.44.18a—c. Of Chand, 8, 12.4; 
Maiiri 6.31; see also Brh. 2.4.11; Kau;.3.4. Kena 
2d—13d. 

Kena 3a—b [the Supreme not to be apprehended by 
the senses} see 34. 

Kena Se—h —(var.) [a 10; see 204 
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Kena 18b —(var.) Brh44.4b. Kena 13d—20d. 
Kena 29 flightning as suggestive of Brahma) ef. 
Brh. 2.3.6; 6,7, 


338? Katha 1.1 the same story, partly in the same words, 
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is found in Tait, Br.3. 11.8. 
Katha 1.5¢ — Brh.44.lla = (var) [sa 3a, 
Katha 1.7 cf: Visistha Dharma-Sistra 11,13, where 
Katha 1.8 [deprivation of an offender) of Brh. 6.4.12. 
Katha 112d — Katha 1.18d. 


Kajha 1.17c—ah = (var) Svet.4.ile—d. 


Katha 1.2ib—e question declared difficult; another 
choice advised) cf. Maitri 1.2, 

Katha 1.26 (dissatisfaction with life) see 587. 

Kathe 2.4 — (var) Marri 7,9. 

Katha 2.5 — (var.) Muni, 1.2.8; Maittri 7.9, 

Katha 2.7 of. BhG. 2 29. 

Katha 2.12b gidham anupravistam guhdhitam cf. 
Katha 3.1b; 4.6c; Mond.9.1.8d; 3.1.7d;. Maitri 2.6; 
i. 4. 

Kaths 215d civrtam sadma see 231. 

Katha 2.15 2} BhG. 8.11. 

Katha 2.16 — (var.) Maitri 6.4. 

Ratha 215,19 — (var) BhG.2.20,19. On Katha 218d 
see TOT. 

Katha 2.20 — (var.) Svet.3.20; etc, [see 544], On the 
doctrine’ of praside cf also Mund.3.2.5 [see 356); 
Svet. 6.21; and see Hopkins, Great Epic, p, 188. 

Katha 2. 29¢— — Katha 4.4c—id 

Katha 2.23 — AMonpd.3.2. 5. 

Katha 3.1b guhdam pravisian see 349. 

Katha 3.14 panedgnayo ye ca trindciketah ty Manu- 
amrti 3,185a; cf MBh. 13.90.26 (C. 4296). 

Katha 3.3—5 (the soul riding in the chariot of the 
body} cf Svet29e; Maitri 23—4; 9.6 end: 44; 
see also MBh.%. 2.66 (0.113); 8.211.299 (C, 19949): 





p. 3 


* On parnilels between Estha and -AlBh. see Hopkins, Greaf Epic, 
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5, 84.89 (0.1153); 5.46.5 (C1745); LI. 7-13 (C175); 
19.940,11 (C8744); 14 51,3 (C. 1426); Markindeys 
Purana 1,42(43); Bobtlingk, tnd. Spriiche, 1118; 
‘Tschhakli’ Up., D.p.845—S47. 

Katha 3.4 [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’] cf Svet.4, 
Bc, 9b,12c; and esp. Maitri 6.10. 

Katha 3.7—9 [rebirth or release according to one’s 
thoughts and acts| see v2. 

Katha 3.9d [RV.1.22.208]| = Maitri 6,26; also Ra- 
miyana G. 6,41. 25d. 

Katha 3.10—12 = (var.) MBb.12.247.3—5 (0.8955— 
5). Katha 3.10 BhG. 3.42; cf MBL 12,297, 19e—d 
(C.10919a—b). 

Katha 3.15 2 MBh. 12.240, 17—18 (C,8750—I), 

Katha 41a pardici khdni vyatrnat cf. khanimant 
bhittea Maitri 2.6. 

Katha 4.34 = Katha 5,4d, 

Katha 4.3; 45; etc. tad vrai fat cf tad vai tat 
Bri. 5.4 

Katha 44c—d — Katha 9. 29e—d. 

Katha 45c—d = Katha 4.12e—d; Brh4.4 1lbe—d. 
Palla c recurs also as Katha 4.150; pada das [53 6d. 

Katha 4.6 yal pirvam tapaso jatam adbhyah see 112 
On guhim pravisya (pda c) see 49. 

Katha 49a—b [AV.10.18. léa—b) — Brh. 1.5. 23. 

Katha 4.10¢—d, Ha—b = (var) Brh. 4. 4.19¢,d, a, b. 

Katha 4.12a—b person of the size of a thumb] 
son SAL. Katha 4.12a,¢ = 4.154,¢. Katha 4.12¢«—d 
= 4.50—d; see 369. 


- Katha 4.13 [light without smoke] see 658. 


Katha 4.134 sa evddya 2a w Svajs] — Brh.1-5, 23. 

Katha 61a [eleven-gated Citadel, the body] see 543. 

Katha 5.2 [RV.4.40.5] recurs Mahinsr.10.6 (Atharv. 
rec. 9. 3). 

Katha §. 3c madhye vdmanam aainam Fee Sl. 

Katha 5.4d = Katha 43d. 

Katha 5.6b guhyam brakma see 539. 

Katha 5.74 yathakarma yathasrulam cl yathakarwra 
yathdvidyom Kaug. 1.2. Regarding the dependence of 
one’s reincarnate status on past acts se 102. 
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Katha 5.8c—f — Katha 6, lo—fi 

Katha 5.9b(=10b) — Brh.2.5.19. 

Katha 5.9¢(—100,1lc),12a sarvabhatantaratma cf. 
Mund. 2. 1, 4d. 

Kathe 6.12 —(var.) Svet6.12. Katha 5 1$c—d=— 
(var.) 6.13c—d 

Katha 5.13a—b — Syet.6.13a—b, 

Katha 5.15 — Mupd.2.2.10; Svet.6.14. Gf Maitrié. 24: 
BhG.15.6,12. Cf ekah eiiryah sarvam idam vibhati 

MBh. 3,134.8 (C, 10668), 

Katha 6,1 [eternal fig-tree with root aboro] see 813, 
Katha 6. le—f — 6,8ce—f. 

Katha 6,3 <} Tait.2.8, 

Katha 6.9 =<(vrar.) Svet.4.90; Mahanar.1.11; MBh. 5. 
46.6 (0.1747), See esp. also 54 

Katha 6.10 == Maitri6.30, Pada d recurs BhG.8.21. 

Katha 6.1le apramattas cf Mund.2.2.4- 3,.9.4h 

Katha 611d prabhavdpyayaw cf, Mand. 6, 

Katha 6,12 [the Supreme not to be apprehended by 
the senses} cf Kena 3a—b: Muni. 3.1.S8a—h. 

Katha 6.14 = Brh.4.4.7. 

Katha 6.15 [liberation from the knots of the heart] 
cf. Chand. 7.26.2; Mund. 2.9.8; 3.9.9, 

Katha 6.16 — Ohind 6.6.6 See 247250, 

Katha 6.17a—b [person of the size of a thumb) 





Iék 2d na karma lipyate nore see 176. 

isa 3 see 87. 

[sa 5 2 BhG.13.15. Of Mund.2.1.9b, 

[68 6 4 BhG.6.29; MBh.12.240,21 (0.8754); Ma- 
Hiemrt: 12.91; cf also BhG.4.95c—d: MBh 5. 46. 95 
(C.17B4) [with Aim doce of Ids ic]; Apastambiya 
Dbarma-siitras 123.1. For recurrences of pada d 

[4a 9 [stanza) = Brh.44.10. 

(6210 —(var.) Kena 3e—h. [6 ioec—d ee 1ge—d. 

[si 11 — Maitri 7.9. Of faa 14, 

[44 12 — Brh. M4410, 
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ff 15-18 = Brb.5,15. Isa 15 — (var.) Maitri 6, 35. 


Mund. 1.1.i1—2 [Line of Tradition] see 47.. 

Mund. 1.1.3 kasmin . .. vijiiite sarvam idam vijidiam 
ef. Brh. 24.4 end; 4.5.6 end; Chand.6.1.3, With 
the whole section cf. esp. also Chand. 6.4.5. 

Mund.1.1.4 pari caivapard ca see 495. 

Mund.1.1.6—7 [characterization of the Imperishable] 
ef. Brh. 3.8, 3—9. 

Mund.1.1.6d {the Imperishable as the source of beings) 
cf Mand.6; Svet.5.5a; note also Svet.4.lla; 5.28 


Mund.1.1.7 [spider and thread analogy for creation] 
see 27. 

Mund. 1.1.98 =— Mund.2.2.7a; cf. sarvayia Mand. 6. 

Mund1.24 [the seven flames) cf Mund.2. 1.8b; 
Praéna 3.5. 

Mund. 1.2.5,6,11 [course to the Brahma-world] see 127. 

Mund. 1.9.7—10 feourse to ‘heaven’ and to rebirth] 
ef, BhG. 9.21 and see 1S. 

Mund:1.2.8 —(var.) Katha 2.5; Maitri 7.4. 

Mund.1.219b akrtah [lokah) ci akptam ... brahma- 
lokam Chand. 8. 13. 

Mund.1.9.12c [bringmg of fuel as sign of pupilship] 
eee 175. 

Mund.9.1.1 [sparks from fire as analogy of creation] 
ef. Brh. 9.1.20: Maitri 6.26.31, On the creation and 

Mund.2.1.2a [the Porusa is formless] cf Brh. 2.3.5. 

Mund.2.1.2b sa bahydbhyantaro of. 165; BhG. 18,15. 

Mund. 21.5 4} Pragna 6.4; see 504. 

Mund.9.1.4d esa sarvabhelantaratma cf Katha §.9¢ 
(— 10¢, 1J¢), 12a, 

Mund.21.5—6 these 2 stanzas seem to he an epitome 
of Chand.5.4—10: fire whose fuel w the sun, 5.4; 
rain from Soma, 5.5; crops from earth, 5.6; procreation, 
5.1—S; sacrifices, etc., 5.10.3; the year, 5. 10, 2; worlds of 
moon and sun [see 127, 128), 5.10,2—3. The course from 
Soma to earthly embodiment, alluded to in Mund. 2. 
1,5, appears in fuller form in Chand. 5.10.4—6. 
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Mund.2.1.6-—9 ==(var.) Mahinur.10.9—3 (Athary, 
rec,8.4—5), On the ‘seven flames’ (Gb) see 415. On 
guhagaya nihatah (80) see 349. 

Mund. 2.210 dvih camnihitam cf, Maitri6.27, See 535. 

Mund.2.21d (Being and Non-being) cf, Pragna 9. 5d, 
and see also Svet.4.18b. (In Praina 4.6 the words 
have a different meaning.) 

Mund.2.2.3—4- [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga] 
ci. Maitri 6.24; 6.25. The technical term apramatic 
recurs at Katha 6. 1]¢; ct also Mun(.3.2.4b (pranidas), 

Mund. 2.2. 4b ofam ase SiO. , 

Mupd.2.2.5¢ fam eratkam jdnathe — cimunea ef. 
Bri. 4.4. 21. 

Mund.2.2.5d [Atman a bridge to immortality] see 98. 

Mund.2.2.6 ard iva rathanabhaw — nddyah see 247. 
The spoke anid hub simile recurs yerbatim at Praéna 
2.63; 66a; and also at Brh.?.5,15; Chand. 7.15.1; 
Kaus.3.8. (Wheel analogies are found also at Brh.t. 
5.15; Svet: 1.4) 

Mund. 2.2.6 ea eso ‘wtag carate see 265. 

Mund.2.2.6 tamasali parastat see 787. 

Mund.2:2.7a = Mond. 1.1.00; of. Mand.6 (sarvajiia). 





| Mund.22.7¢ [Brahma-city} see 231. 


Mund.2.2.7¢ manomeyak pritvegeriraneta ef Chand. 3. 
14.2; see 105, 
Mund. 2. 28a [liberation from the knot(s) of the heart] 
see Si). 


Mung.2.2.8b [all doubts cleared away) ef Chand, 3. 
14. 4. 

Mund.2.2.8¢ {cessation of karma] see 449. 

Mung.2.2.8d [the higher and the lower Brahma] 
see 408, 

Mund.2.2.9a [highest yolden sheath] ¢f. Brh.& 15. 
See 122, 

Mund.2,2,.9¢ jyotisim jyotis cf Brh. 4.4. 16¢. 

Muph 2.9.10 = Kutha 5,15; Svet.6. 14. See 357. 

Mumd.2.2.11 cf. Chand. 7, 25, 1—2. 

Mupd.3.1.I—2 = Svet.4.6 (RV.1. 164, 90]; 4.7. 

Mund. 3.1.3a—c =(var.) Maitri 6.18, With pronya- 
pape vidhiiya (pada c) cf. vidhiya papam Chind.8, 13, 
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For céssution of karma see also Mund.2.2.8c and 
ef. 176. 

Mund.3.1.4¢ fitmakrida dtmarati) 4 Chind.7, 25. 2. 

Mund. 3.1.5a—b tapasd...brahmacaryena cf. bralima- 
caryeia tapasd Brh.M4.4.29; also Chand 2.23.1; 
Prasna 1. 2,10; 5,3. 

Mund. 3..1.5¢ antah Sarire jyotirmayo of. yo'yam - . - 
hrdy antar jyotih purugal Brh. 4.3.7. 

Mund. 3.1.6 [path to the gods (denayina)| see 127, 

Mund.3.1.7d nihitam guidydm see 349. 

Mund. 3.1,8a—b [the Supreme not to be apprehended 
by the senses] see 304. 

Mund.3.1.8¢ [a pure nature requisite for mystic 
attainment] cf Chind,7.26.2 (eatlrasuddhil); ol. 
also Mund. 3. 1.9,10; 3.2.6. 

Mund.3.1.10 [creative power of desire) cf, Brb.1. 
4.15 end; Ohand. 6.2. 

Mund. 3.2.la—b [Brahma-abode] see 231. 


— Mund.3.2.2 [he who desires and he who is free from 


desire) cf. Brb.4.4.6, | 

Muni. 3.23 — Katha 223. Cf 354. 

Mund.3.%.4b pramddat of the technical term apra- 
watia Katha 6, lle; Mund.2. 2.4. 

Mund.3.2.4d {Brahma-abode} see 251. 

Mund. 3.2.6 —(var,.) Mahunar.10.22 (Athary, rec, 10,6). 
und.3.2.7—8 [unification in the Supreme [mperishable] 
parallel in thought and simile to Prasna 6.6; see esp. 
also Pragna 4,7—11 and of MBh.12.219.42 (0.7973); 
14.33.7 (C.919). Mung.3.2.7d —(var.) Maitri 6.18. 
On the “fifteen parts’ see 501 On vipi@namaya atman 
gee Tait.2.4 and cf. viidtnitiman Pradna 4.9. 

Mund.3.2.9 ndsydbrahmavit kule bhacat = Mand. 10. 

Muni. 3.2.9 [brakmavit] tarati sokam # Chand. 7.1.3. 

Mund.3.2,9 liberation from the knots of the heart) 

Mond:3.2,10—11 [restrictions on imparting mystic 
knowledge] seo 133. With etarzin (10b) ch. eka peir 
Praina 2.112. 


Pragns 1.1 cf. the similar introduction Chind.6,11.1—2. 


George C. O. Haas 
Praina 1.1 [bringing of fuel as sign of pupilship] 


see 175. 

Praina 1.2,10 [tapas, brahmacarya, sraddha] see 451, 

avn fidityo ha vai prano cf. Prasna 3,8. 

Pragna 1.6 vigvaripam harinam [stanza] — Maitni 6.8. 

Praéna 1.9—10 [two paths, the southern and the 
northern] see 127, 128. 

Pragna 1.14 [food as the source of creatures) see TZS. 

Praéna %2—4 {superiority of prima among the bodily 
functions) see 124. 

Pragna 9.5d [Being and Non-being] see 429. 

Pragna 2.60 [spokes fixt in the hub] — Pradna 6.64; 
Mund. 2.2.60; see 4341. 

Prana 9.11n eka rsir ch ehkarsiin Mund. 3.2, 10b. 

Pragna 3.3 dimana esa prinojayate cf. Mund.2.1.3a; 
Prasna. 6. 4. 

Praéna 3.3 manofdhijkrtenaydty asmii charire (on 
text and interpretetion consult Hume, Thirteen Princi- 

Pragna 3: 5 (etsmological: explanation of samana) of 
Pragna 4.4: Muaitn 26. On the food-offering see 
Chand. 5.15, ete. | 

Prana 3.5 [the seven flames] cf. Mund.1.2.4; 2.1.8b. 

Prasna 3.6 afraitad ekagatam nddindm see 247. 

Praina 3.6 dvdeaptatih —-nadisahasrani see DB. 





‘Pradina 3.6 dsu vydnad corati ch Maitri 6.21 (pra@na- 


Prasna 3.7 athaikeyordhva udanah see 249. 

Pragus 3.7 [acts determine one’s remcarnate status] 
ace 192. 

Praina 3.8 adityo—pradna udayaty cf Pragna 1,5, 

Praéna 3.9—10 wpagdntatgjah — yaitah ef. Chand 6. 
6.6; 6.16, 2. 

Praina 3.10 [thought determines state after death] 
see TSH, 

Prana 4.2 (unification of the functions in sleep] 
see S19, : 

Pragna 4.4 [etymological explanation of samana] see 482 

Praina 4.5 [dream experiences] cf. Brh. 43.20; 
Chand. 8.10. On eae cdsac on see 429, 
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Pragna 4,7—11 [unification in the Supreme Imperieh- 
able) see 46-4. 

Pragna 4.8 [Samkhya enumeration] see 522 

Pragma 4.9 cf Maitri 6.7 end. On cifidnatman 

Praéna 6.2 [the higher and the lower Brahma} 
= Maitri 6.5; ch Mund 114; 2.2.8d; Maitri: 6. 
g9—93. See also 32 

Pradna 5.3 (tapas, brahmacarya, Sraddha) see 451. 

PraénaS.5 [snake freed from its sluf) cf, Kaus. Br. 16.7 
(see also Ait. Br, 6. 1 end}; MBh, 12. 219. 48 (C. 7978—9). 
The snake-skin simile is used in another application 
in Brh. 4.4.7. 

Pragma 6.1—2 [the purnga with sixteen parts] ct 
Brb.1.3.14—15; Chind.6.7. Cf the ‘fifteen parts’, 
Mung.3.2.7a. Cf. also MBhb.12,242.8a—b (C.8811)— 
(var) 14.51.81a—b (C.1485); 12.904.8 (C.11924); 
note also 19,210.88 (0.7674); and consult Hopkins, 
Great Epic, p.168, (See Sat. Br. 10.4.1,17; and also 
V& &. 36, where Prajipati is called sodasin.) 

Pragna 6.1 nahamimam veda—ndvaksyam <> Chiind.5. 
3, 5. 

Prasna 6.4 sa /purupa] prdnam asrjala see 450. 

Pragna 6.4 khom vaywe — prihivi- — Mupd. 2.1.3. 

Pragua 6.5 [unification in the cosmic Person] see 464. 

Praana 6.Ga [spokes fixt in the hub] -— Pragna 2. 6a; 
Mund. 2.2, 6a; see 434. 


Mand.1 fikdldfitam cf. paras trikalad Svet. 6. 5b. 
Mand.3 saptanga ekonavimsatimukhah see S22 
Mand.4 praviviktabhuk cf, Brh.4.2.3 end. 
Mand yatra supto— pasyati — Brh. 4.5.19, 
Minj.5 dibhiiah [unification im sleep) see 319. 
Mind.5 prajfdnaghana eva = Brh. 4.5.15. 
Mand.5 danandamayo hy dnandabhuk see 277. 
Mand.6 «a sarvesrara see 98. 
Mind.6 ea sarvajfia cf Mupd.1. 1.98 — 2,2. 7a. 
Mand.6 20 'ntaryiimy cf Brb.3.7. 
Maind.6 sa yonih sarvasya see 412, 
rabhavépyayat ef. Kathe 6. 11d. 
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Mind.7,12 [fourth, or eaperconscious, state) cf. Maitri 
6.19; 7.11, stanzas 7—8, See also the use of furiya 
at Brh. 5. 14. 3—7. 

Mani.10 ndasydbrahmavit ule thavati — Mund.3.9.9. 


‘Svet.L2 kalasvabldvo cf Svet.6.la—b. 


Svet.1.4—5 {numerical allusions to series of philo- 
sophic terms) of, Mand.3; Svet.6.3; Maitri 3.3 
(caturjilam caturdesavidham catwrasitidha parinatam); 
6.10; see also BhG.7.4 and the Saimkhya list at 
Prasna 48. The *three paths’ are mentioned again 
at Svet.5.7c. On the ‘fifty spokes’ see Samkhya- 
kairika 46. With the wheel analogy ef. Brh. 1.65.15; 
MBh. 14.45. 1—9 (C. 1234—49) and see 602. 

Svet.1.8¢,9b,12¢ [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’] sve 360, 

Svet. 18d =< Svet.2. 15d; 4 16d; 6.13d: 6.194, 

Svet.1.14 [Brahma is hidden] see 535, 

Svet.2.8—15 [rules for Yoga] cf. Katha6.10—17; Msitn6. 
18—30; and esp. BbG.6.10—96; 5.97—28; see-also 
Chind. 8.15. With same sucaw Svet. 2. 10a of. Maitri 6, 
30 init.; Chiind.8.15 (gucaw dese). With the sixfold 

_ Yoga’ of Maitri 6.18 cf Pataijali's Yoga-siitras 2 99. 

Syet.2.9¢ [churiot yoked with vicious horses} clearly 
an allusion to Katha 3.3—5; see 359. 

Svet.212b earth, water, fire, air, ether] the same 
epd. recurs Svet.6.2d; cf. Maitri 6.4; BhG.7.4; and 
also MBh. 3,210. 17 (0.13914); 3.211.3 (0.19999): 12, 
$11.10 (0, 11578). 

Svet.2.15d —Syet.1.8d; 416d; 5.13d; 6.194. 

Svet.2.16 [VS.32.4] = (var.) Mahinar.1.13 (Atbary. 
rec. 2.1). pratyai janis tisthati Svet.2. 16d —Sver 3. 26, 

Syet.3.1d sea S41. 

Svet.3,2d [creation and reabsorption of the world and 
of all beings) cf Tsit.8.1; Muand.2.1.1; Svet.41a—e: 
Maitri 6.15,17; BhG.8.18—19; cf, also MBh, §. 44.30 
(0.1713); Manusmrti 1.52,57; Kumfrasambharva 2.8. 


* Un quotations from and allusions to Kathe in Svet, see D), p. foo 
on parallels between Svet. and MBh. sea Hopkina, Groat Epic, p. 33, 
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Svet.3.3 (RV, 10.81.5 (var)] — (var) Mahinir. 1, 14 
(Atharv. rec. 2,2). 

Svet.3.4 = (var.) Svet-4.12; Mahanar, 10,19 (Atharv. 
rec.10.3), Pade d recurs as Syet.4.id. On pisvddhipe 
(pada b) see 9. 

Svet.3.7b [Brahma hidden in all things] cf Katha 
5.6b; Mund.2,2.1a (g} Maitri 6.27); Svet. 1.14; 
6. Li. 

Sret. 3.70 see 553. 

Svet.3.8c—d (VS. 31.18) = Sret.6.15c—d. Svet 3. 
ab — BhG. 8. 9d; see TS7. 

Svet.3.9 — Mahinar.10,20 (Atharv. rec. 10.4), On the 
trea establisht in heaven’ see 38S. 

Svet.3.10b andmiayam recurs as an epithet of Brahma- 

Atman at Maitri 6,26. 

Svet.3.10e—d —Brh.44.14c—d On pada c see 

Svet.5.13a—b [person of the size of a thumb, seated 
in the heart of creatures) = Katha 6.17a—b; ef. 
Katha 4.198; 4138; 5.3¢ (madhye ramanam dsinam); 
Svet.5.88; Maitri 6.38 end; of. also MBb.3, 297.17 
(C.16763); 5.46.15, 27 (C,1764,1786); for migusthama- 
tra purusah see also MBb.12.284.176a (C.10450a) 
anidef. pradesamatrah purusal MBh.12,200, 220 (0.7351e). 
Svet:3.18h—d —4.17b—d. Svet. 3, 19ce—d — Katha 
&. 9ce—d [see esp. 300]; with pada c cf. MBh.12.240.15 
(08748). Svet.3.13d recurs also as Brh.4.4 14; 
Svet.$.1d: 4.100; ef 420d. 

Svet.$.16,17a—b = BhG. 13.13, 14a—b; see 805. 





‘Syet.3.18 = (var) MBh. 19.240. 32 (C.8765). navad- 


viire pure dehi = BhG. 6.15; cf puram eeadasadvaram 
Katha 51a. (For other epic parallels see Hopkins, 
Great Epic, p.166 and n.3.) See also 231. 

Syet.3.20 (TA.10.10,1] — Mahanar.10.1 (Atharv. 
rec. 8.3); — (var) Katha 2.20; ¢ MBhb.12.240.30 
(C.8763). ‘The phrase apor antyan (plida a) recurs 
also BhG.S.0b; MBhb.5.46.31 (C.1790), On the 

Syat.4.1  fereation and reabsorption of the world] 
see 592. Pada d recurs Svet. 3.4; see 534 
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Svet.4,.5 =< (yar,) Mubanir.10.4 (Atharv.rec,9.2). Cf. 
a@hati guklam twa lohilam ivatho Apsnam MBb.5, 
44.25 (0.1709); also MBh. 12. 302.46 (C.11959), 

Svet.46 (RV.116490]) — Mnnd.3.h1L 

Svet4.7 — Mund. #1. 2. 

Svet. 4. 11a yo yonim yontm adhitisthaty eko see 412, 

Svet.4.11b — Mabangr. 1. 9a, 

Svet.4.llc—d = (var.) Katha 1.17¢—d, 

Svet.4.12 —(var.) Syet.$.4; Mahunar. 10,19 (Atharvy, 
rec, 10.3), ; 

Svet.4:14 —(var.) Svet.5.13. ‘Pada c recurs also ae 
a.7¢: 4. 16c. 

Svet.4.16d —Svet.1.8d; 9 15d; 5.19d; 6,13d. 

Sret.4.17b—d see D4l. 

Svet.4.18a fno day or night] see 156, 

Svet.4.18c [Savitri stanza] see 130, 

Sret.4i8 (V8.3. 9c—d, 3a—b: T'A.10.1.2) —Mahinar.1, 
10; 4} MBh. 12. 240,96 (C.8759). 

Svet.4.20 — (var.) Katha 6&9; Mahandr. 1.11, 

Sret,5.2a =—Svet.4..la; see4i2® With 5. 2c—d of, 
4.12¢, 

Svet.5.5a (the One as the source of all) see 412 

Svet.f.5c of. the similar line Svet.6.4b. 

Svet.5,7,12 [nets determine one’s reincarr 

Svet.5.7¢ [three paths} ef. Svet.1.4d, 

Svet.5.9a [of the size of s thumb] see MI. 

Svet.6.13 —_(var.) Svet.4.14. Pada o reours also as 
3.7e; 4160 Pada d—J.8d; 215d; 416d; 6.13d., 

Svet.6.la—b srabhdvam eke ., . kiilam tathanye ef. 
Svet, 1.20. 

Svet.6.2 fearth, water, fire, air, ether] see 528. Pada 

b= 6.16b. 

Svet.6.3¢ [numerical allusions to Samkhya terms] 

see 522. 

Svet.6.4b ef the similar line Svet.5.5c. 

Stet.6.5b paras trikalad cf. trikilatitam Magd.1. 

Svet.6.6a [the world-tree} see $88, 

Svet.6.10b [epider and thread analogy for creation] 
ee 27. 
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$74 Svet.6.11 [the one divinity hidden in all things] 
see 535. 

575 Svet.6.12 —(var.) Katha 6,12; see also Katha 6.13c—4. 

576 Svet.6.13a—b — Katha 6.13a—b. On Svet.6.13d 

S77 Svet.6.14 — Katha 6.15; Mund.2.2.10, See 387. 

578 Svet.6.l5c—d [VS.31,18) —Svet.3.9c—d, 

570 Svet.6.16 kvelrajia see 804, Svet.6.16b — 6. 2b. 

580 Syvet.6.19c [Brahma a bridge to sages see O45, 

581 Syet.6.2la [doctrine of prasdda] see 354. 

582 Svet,6.92 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge) 

see 133. 


583% Maitri 1.2 [smokeless fire] see 658. 

584 Maitril.2 [ignorance of Atmanconfest] of Chind 7.1.3. 

585 Maitri 1.2 [question declared difficult; another choice 
panied) cf. Katha 1. 21b—c. 
cf, Maitri 3.4; also Manusmrti 6. 76-77 MBLA19. 
399.4943 (C, 12463—4); Vispusmrti 96.43—53, 

587 Maitri 1.3 [disxatisfaction with aspects of human. lito) 
cf. Manusmrti 6.69; see also Katha 126; and cf in 
general Visnusmyti 96.27f%; Yajnavalktya Dharma- 
sutras 3.63—64. 

588 Maitri2.2 esa samprasado — etad bralmeti see 237. 

589 Maitri 2.3—4 [the body like a cart] see 309. 

590 Maitri 2.4  éuddhah piitah — sve mahimni tisthaty 
— Maitri 6,28. This passage is et ee 
vo ‘yam suddha putah Ssinyoh sdntidilal h 
OL sve mahimni [pratisthitah] Chand. 7.24.1; sue ma- 
__himani were aoe 6.38. 














lxetrajita seo 804. 
592 Maitri 2.6 ([Prajipati alone in the beginning] see 7. 
593 Maitri 2.6 [explanation of eydna] cf Chand. 1.3.3. 
EE Eee 
* For an daborate discussion of parallels between Maitri and MBh. 
see Hopkins, Great Epic, p.33—48; vee also D, p. 812-818, 
# 7408 @ 
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Maiti 2.6 yo "yam sthavistho dhatur annasya — ef. 
Chand. 6.5.1. 

Maitri. 2.6 [etymological explanation of saména] cf. 
Prasna 3.5; 44, 

Maitri 2.6 [universal fire; sound beard on stopping 
the ears} quoted from Brh.5,9; see esp, 117. 

Maitri 2.6 wihito gulayam see 349, 

Maitri 2.6 manomayah — akdsatma — Chand. 3. 14.2, 


Maitri 2.6 chdnimani bhittea cf, Katha 41a, 

Maitri 2.6 paicabhi rasmibhir visayan atti. ~Maitrié.31. 

Maitri 2,6 end [the body os a chariot] see 359. 

Maitri 2.6 end [the body like a potter's wheel] of, 
Maitri 3.3. See also 522. 





| Maitri 2.7 — sitdsitaih karmaphalair anabhibhata iva 


see 97, 
Maitri 2.7 pretsakawad avasthitah esvasthad ca ct. 
presakavad avasthitalh susthah Simkbyakirika 65, 
Maitri 3.1 [pairs of opposites) ef. Maitri 3.2; 6, 29; 


BhG. 7.27—98. 
Maitri 3.2 [acts determine one's reincarnata status] 
seo 192 


Masitri 3.2 [water on a lotus-leaf] of Chand. 4.14.3: 
BhG.5.10; see also MBh. 3.219. 20b (C0.13978d); 19. 
187,24d (C.6922d); 12.942.18b (O0.8821b); and 
Dhammapada 401, 

Maitri 3.2 gunaughair whyamanah —khacarah == Mai- 
tri 6, 30, 
abadnam atmand Samkhyakirika 63. 

Maitri 3.3 yah karta so "yam vai bhititma ete, of. 

Maitri 3.2 {analogy of the transformation of iron} 
of Brh. 4.4. 4. 
partnatam see 522. 

sap 3.3 [wheel driven by the potter) of, Maitri 9.6 
a 





imistic description of the human body] 
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‘Maitri 3,5 [characteristica of famas and rajas] see 810. 


Maitri 4.4 end fchariot-rider] see 359. 

Maitri 4.5 [Agni, Vayu, Aditya] see 153. 

Maitri 4.6 bralma khalc idam vava sarvam = =~ (wur.) 
Chand, 3,141. 

Maitri 5.2 so 'mso ‘yam — prajapatir — Maiti 2.5; 
see esp, 591. The text calls attention to this reiteration; 

asya prag wkta efis tanavall. oa 

Maitri 6.2 [the Atman manifold) cf. Chand. 7, 26. 2; 
Maitri 6,26 end. 

Maitri6.1 athayaeo—puruzo — Chind 1.6.6; ase 140. 

Maitri 6.3 dve—ritpe mirtam camirtam ca see 32. 

Maitri6.3 sa tredha “tmanam vryakuruta = — Brh.1.2.3. 

Maitri 6.3 sarcam idam otam protam caiva see 50). 


125 Maitri 6.4 atla khalu — esa pranava = Chand. 1.6.1. 
626 Maitri 6.4 pranardkhyam — cedar TE 


addition. of rivokam at Maitri 6.25; 

Maitri 6.4 wnihitam guhdyam saeee) 

Maitri 6.4 {the Lone Fig-tree with root above] see 388, 

Maitri 6.4 [ether, air, fire, water, earth] see 528. 

Maitri 6,4 tasmad om ify — updsita see 726. 

Muitri 6.4 efadevdkgaram stanza] —(var.) Katha 2.16. 

Maitri 6.5 [the higher and the lower Brahma] quoted 
from Prasna 5,2; see 496. ) 

Maitri 6.6 [Prajaipati produced biir, bhuvah, svar] 
see ISO. 

Majtri 6.7 [S&vitri stanza] see 130, 

Maitri 6.7 [the All-pervader as agent in the bodily 
functions) cf Prasna 4.9. 





f36 Maitri 6.7 [duality of knowledge transcended) cf 


e588 8 


FBrh.2, 4.14 = 4.5.15; also 4.3, 31. 
Maitri 6.8 ea ji Kale dimesdnah—narayano recurs 
with the addition of aeyufo in Maitri 7.7. 

Maitri6.8 esa vdva jijidsitaryo'nvestavyah 4 Chand, 
7.3; cf. Chand. 7,23 (ete); 8.1.1. 
Maitri 6.8 wisvaripam harinam (stanza) — Praina 1.8. 
Maitri &9 adbhih purastéf [and infra uparistat| pari- 

dadhatti 4 Chiind. 5.2 2. 
Maitri 6.9 peaal to prana, apana, eto.) of. Chand.6. 
19—23. 
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Maitri 6,10 [the soul called ‘the enjoyer’] see 360. 

Maitri 6.10 [fourteenfold course] see 522 

Maitri 6.10 samkalpadhyavasayabhimana see 591. 

Maitri 6.10 [food and the eater of food] of, Brh. 1.4.6. 

Maitri 6.11 na yady aénaty —dyasté Wiavali — (var.) 
Qhand, 7.9. | 

Maitri 6.11 anndd vai — antatal = Tait. 2.2a—d. 
See 


Maitri 6.12 annad bhiitint —weyate — Tait. 2.2k—n. 


Muitri 6.13 with the series anna, prana, manas, viphand, 
dnanda cf the series annurasamaya to dnandamaya 
in Tait.2.2—5. See also 690. 

Maitri 6.14 end fdlo murtir amirtiman see 32 

Maiti 6.15 [two forms of Brahma] sea $2 

Maitri 6.15 [origin,growth,and death of creatures] see 532, 

Maitri 6.15 failah pacati blitini (stanza) — (var,) 
mise picid eetitt Pada d= BhG.15.1d. Pads 
a recurs at MBh.11. 2.24 (€,69). 

Maitri 6.16 Adilys brahmety — Chand. 3, 19.1. 

Maitri 6.17 bvakeua Rix wl idem nove ad ahs sen 10 
and ci. 7. 

Maitri 6.17 (esa) dkagdima this epithet is found besides 
only at Chand. 3.14.2 (quoted Maitri 2.6) and, in a 
different. application, at) Kaus. 2.14(9), COL dhase- 
fariram brahma Tait. 1.6.2. 

Maitri 6.17 [ereation and reabworption of the world] 

Maitri 6.17 [the Supreme like a smokeless fire) of. 
Katha 4.13b; MBh.12.250.7 (0.9044): 12.306, 20 
(0.11387), The simile occurs In another connection 
at. Maitri 1.2, 

Maitri 6.17 [digestive fire in the stomach) ef Brh.4.9 
(quoted Maitri 2.6). 

Maitri 6.17 yas caiso gnaw —sa esa oka == Maitri 7.7. 
Cf. Chand, 3.13. 7. 

Maitri 6.18—30 frulea for Yoga) seo 526, 

Maitri 6.18 yada pasyan — vihdya {stanza, phdas a—c] 
—(var.) Mund.3.1.3a—c; see 449, On pada d of 
this stanza see 464. 
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Maitri 6.19 [fourth, or superconsctous, state] see 519. 


| Maitri 6.19 tac ca lingam nirasrayom [stanza, pada dj 


ef. niraérayam lingam Simkbyakirika 41. 

Maitri 6.20 tada "tmanad "'tmdnamn dpsted terdtma 
thavati % MBb. 3.213. 270—d (C. 19986¢—A). 

Maitri 6.90 cittasya hi prasddena [stanza] = (var.) 
MBh. 3.213, 24 (C. 19983); 12,247, 10 (0.8960); recurs 
Maitri 6.34 (For discussion see Hopkins, Great 
Epic, p. 42—43.) 

Maitri 6421 falventarvicchinnd see 266. 

Maitri 6.21 taya—ardhvam wikramet see 249. 

Maitri 6.92—23 [the higher and the lower Brahma] 

Maitri 6.22 [the spider and his thread) see 27. 

Maitri 6,22 {sound heard on stopping the ears] see 117. 

Maitri 6.22 [ether within the heart] see 265. 

Maitri 622 [unified condition of honey} see 209. 

Maitri 6,22 doe brahmani veditavye [stanza] = MBh.12. 
239.30 (0.8540—1); pidas c—d are quoted in Sarva- 

‘anasampgrahs p. 147, 1.2 (Bibl Ind, Calcutta, 1858). 

Maitri 6.23 fac chdntam — vignusompfitam — Mattri 
7.3; the words .acalam — visnusamyiitam recur also in 

Maitri 6.24 [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga] 

Maitri 6.24 [what is not enveloped in darkness] 
cf, 156. 

Maitri 6.24 [Brahma shes im aun, moon, etc.) see 387. 

Maitri 6.25 pranavakhyam — visokam recurs at 
Maitri 7.5 and, without the Iast word, at 6.4; see 
also 235. Cf Muni).4. 2.9. 

Maitri 6.26 oparimitadha citmaénam vibhajya ete 

Moaitri 6.96 valinef ca yadvat {stanza] — Maitri 6.51. 
creation see 421, 
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Maitri 6,27 [warmth of the body as the heat of Brahms] 
ef Chand. 3.13.8 and see 117, 

Maitri 6.27 dvik san nabhasi wihitam cf. Mund. 2:9. 1a: 
see 535. 

Maitri 6.27,28 [ether within the heart] ace 265. 

Maitri 6.28 [bow and arrow analogy for Yoga] 
seo 430), 








| Maitri 6.98 dispersal of the fourfold sheath of Brahms] 


4} Maitri 6.38. The adj. caturjdla occurs also in 3, 3. 
On the ‘fourfold sheath’ see Tait, 2, 1—4 (arin: asad ya, 
pranamaya, manomaya, and vijfidnamaya dtman). | 

Maitri 6.28 suddhah piitah — sve mahimni_ tisthati 
seo 50%), 

Maitri 6.28 [looking down on a rolling chariot-w heel) 
ef, Kans 1.4 end. 

Maitri 6.28 sadbhir masaig {stanza} 2 MBh. 14,19, 
66e—d (0.598); of 12.241. 320—d (0, 8799). With 
nityayuktasya dehinah (pida b) ef BhG.8.14d. (For 
discussion see Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 45—46.) 

Maitri 6.29 [pairs of opposites] cf Maitri 3.1;2; 
BhG. 7, 27—28, 

Maitri 6.29 [restrictions on imparting mystic knowledge) 
see 193. 

Maitri 6.30 fucau defe see 526. 

Maitri 6,30 [meditation upon the Real, sacrifice to the 
Real) cf. Maitri 6.9. 

Maitri 6.30 puruso ‘dhyavasa 
see 59). 

Maiti 6:30 munasi hy eva patyati— mana eva 
= Brh, 1,5, 3, 

Maitri 6.30 gunaughar whyamdnah — Jhacaro 
== Maiiri 3.2. 

Maitri 6.30 atra hi sarve kidimah eamahita see 234. 

Maitri 6.30 yada punodvatisthante [stanza] see $91. 

Maitri 6.30 [northern course to Brahma) see 127. 

Maitri 6.30 dipavad ya): sthito hrdi see 265, 

Maitri 6.30 sitisitah —mrdulohitah see 71. 

ses yo bhitiva siryamandalam — param gatim 
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see 247, 250. 


Maitri 6,31 [the soul as agent in the senses] see $33. 


Maitri 6.31 paicabhi rasmibhir vigayan atti —Maitri2.6. 

Maitri 6:31 yo ‘yam Suddhah — -laksanoltal) see 590. 

Maitri 6.31 ak érotram cakeur manah priina ily eke 
ef. Kena 2; see 333. 

Maitri 6.31 dArtih smrth prajfiinam ity oke ch 
Ait. 5, 2. 

Maitri 6,31 vahnes ca yadvat [stanza] — Maitri 6, 26. 

Maitri 6.32 sarve primal) — satyasya satyam ii = (var) 
Brh. 2. 1, 20. 

Maitri 6.32 ([literature-list) see 41. 

Maitri 6.34 [Savitri stanza] see 130. 

Maitri 6.34 cittam eva hi samedram [stanza] see 192. 
Padas c—d — (yar) MBh. 14. 51. 27e—d (C. 1451); see 
Hopkins, Great Epw, p. 42—43. 

Maitri 6.34 citlasya hi prasddena [stanza] see G66. 
Maitri 6.35 Airanma pitrena [stanza] = (var) 
Brh.5.15; [aa 16. 

Maitri 6.35 [Person m the sun] see 149. 

Maitri 6.35 [nectar in the sun] cf. Qhand. 3, 1.2; 
Tait. 1.10. 

Maitri 6.35 {simile of the solution of salt) see 210, 

Maitri 6.35 atra hi sarve kamah samilnta ily see 234. 

Muitri 6.37 tasma@d om ify — tejas — Maitri 7.11. 
tasmad — wpasita recurs also at Maitri 6.4. CE 
BhG. 17. 24 [see $18); also 143. 

Maitri 6.87 tat tredha—prane —Maitri 70. 

Maitri 6,37 agnau prastd [stanza] — Manuemyt: 3.76; 
= (var) MBh.12.263,11 (0.9406—7); < BhG. 3.14; 
ef, Tait. 2.9 (quoted Maitri 6.11, 1%); Praina 1.14 

Maitri 6.38 {cleaving the fourfold sheath of Brahma] 
see G00. 

Maitri 6.38 sre mahimni bethamanam 588 5). 

Maitri 6.38 end [person of the size of a thumb] 
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du 
733 Maitri 6.38 end atra hi sarve kdmah: samahita ity 
734 Maitri 7,3 tae chantam — visnusamjhitam see GT, 
735 Maitri 7.5 pranavitkhyam — visokam see 681. 
737 
78 





Maitri 7.7 dtma ‘ntarhrdaye ‘niyin see 165. 
Maitri 7.7 asminn ota imah prajah see 50. 
38 Maitri 7.7 ea dtmai — satyakima see 235. 
7400 Maitri 7.7 esa hi khalv atmegainah— ndréyanah see 637. 
7410 Maitri 7.7 yar caiso ‘gnau —va esa chal see 660), 
442 Maitri 7.9  diiram ete [stanza] —(var.) Katha: 2, 4, 
743 Maitri 7.9 vidyim cdvidyam ca [stanza] = 1g 11. 
744° Maitri 7.9 avidydydm [stanza] (var) Kathn 9.5- 
Mund. 1,2. 8. 
745 Maitri 7.10 [instruction of gods and devils} ef, 
Chand, 8, 7—2, 
746 Maitri 7.11 tat tredha — priina — Maitri 6.97. 
747°) =“Maitri 7.11 [simile of the solution of salt] see 210, 
748) Maitri 7.11 tasmad om ity —tejah see 726, 
749 Maitri 7.11, stanza 1 (Indra and Viraj] see 61, 
70 Maitri 7,11, stanza2 samagamas fayor —susau cf. 265, 
Wal Maitri 7.11, stanza 2 lallohitesyitira pinda 2 Brh. 4.9.3. 
752 Maitri 7.11, stanza 3 dydayad dyatd tavae cakpisa 
asmin pratisthita® see 4, 
753 Maitri 7.11, stanza 6 na pasyon — sarvalah = (var,) 
Chaind. 7, 26. 2. 
Ta Maitri 7.11, stanza 7 fourth, or superconscions, state] 
see Sif). 


753! BhG. 2.153 = Visnusmrti 90, 49, 

756 BG.217b yena sarcam idam falam —~ BhG. &, 29d: 
18, 46h; MBh: 12. 240; 20d (C.8753d); of, BhG. 3. 4: 
LT. 38. 

757 BbG.2.19,20: = (var.) Katha 219,18. With BhG.2. 


20d cf na wadhendsya hanyate Chaind 8.1.5; 810,94. 
't No note has been taken of the recurrence of m number. of pldaa of 


purely formulaic character, and parallels between perte of BhG. are 
recorded under the first of the passnger only. 
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BhG. 2. 23—25,27,29 —(var.) Vignusmpti 20.51—53, 
29, 48. 

BhG. 2.29 cf. Katha 2. 7. 

BhG.246 —(var) MBh.5.46.26 (0.1785), 

BhG.26la—b 4} BhG, 6, l4e—L. 

BhG.2.70 — Visuusmpti 72.7. 

BhG.&.7lc nirmamo nirahamkirah =— BhG. 12. 13¢; 
sea SAM. : 

BhG. 3.18 of BhG.4 31a and see Manusmrti: 4, 118, 

BhG.3.14 2 Maitri 6,37, stanza; see T28. 

BhG.3.93ce—d == BbhG. 4. 11¢—d. 

BhG.3.35a—b — BhG.18.47a—b. — 

BhG. 3.42 ~ Katha 3.10; see esp. 363. 

BhG.4.16d = BhG. 9. 1d. | 

BhG.42lc—d karmakurvan ndpnoti hilbisam —BhG.18. 
47¢—d. 

BhG.4.35c—d yena binifany .. . draksyasy dtmany 

BhG.5.10 [water on a lotus-leaf) see 607, 

BhG@.5.13 [nine-gated citadel] see 543. 

BhG.5.18 =—=(rar.) MBb. 12. 240,19 (C.8752). 

BhG.6.5e—d —(var,.) MBh.5,34.64c—d (C.1158e—d), 

BhG.6.7c,d — BhG, 12. 18c,b. “" | 

BhG.6.10—26 [rules for Yoga] see 526 and note 762, 

BhG.6.23a—b —(var.) MBb.3.213.580—d (19992c—d). 

BhG.6.29 <> 14a 6; see esp. 402 

BhG.6.35 cf. Patanjali’s Yoga-sitras 1.12. | 

BhG.6.45 tato yiti parim gatim — BhG. 13.28; 16.22; 
of. 8.13; 9.39: Muitri 6.30 (707); and see 792, 249. 

BhG.7.4 fearth, water, fire, air, ether] see S28; cf 

BhG.7.10d — BhG, 10.36b. 

BhG.7.24 param bhavam ajinanto mama — BhG.9.11. 

BhG.7,27—28 [pairsofopposites] cf. Maitri 3.1,2; 6.29. 
ef, Chand.3.14.1; Praéna 3.10, Cf in general 192, 457. 

BhG.8.9d —Svet.3.8b. The phrase famasah parastat 
recurs Mund.2.%.6; MBh.5.44.29a (C.1712a); ef. 
famasas param Chand.7.26.2. On anor aniydmeam 

in plida b see 544. 
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BhG.8.11 4 Katha 2. 15. 

BhG.8.14d nityaywhtasya yoginah see 693. 
BbG.8.17 <¢ Manusmrti 1.73. 
BhG,&.18—19 |ereation and reabsorption of beings] 
BhG.8.21b tam dhwh paramam gatim — Kat! 

(tam); see 391 and cf. 781. 
BG. &2le—d «4 BhG.15.6ce—d. 
BhG.8.24—26 [course to the Bra 

lunar world) see 127, 128. 
BbG.9.6b — BhG. 11.8. 
BhG.9.21 [rebirth when merit is exhausted] cf 

Mund. 1.2.10 and see 138. 

BhG.9,32 —(var.) MBh. 14.19.61 (0.593), 
BhG.9.34 < BhG.18.65. 
BhG.10.85b [Gayatri meter] ef. Brh.5.14.1—7; 

Chand, 3.12. 

BhG.11.18b — BhG. 11, a8b. 
BhG.1.95d = BhG.11, 45d. 
BhG.11.34 — Kang 2.11 (7). 
BhG. 12.13 of, MBb,12.287,34 (C.8679—80) BhG.19. 

130 recurs a5 2.71c; ef. also 19.63 (S816), 
BhG.13.1—2 =—(var.) Vignusmrti 96.97—88. The term 

kgetrajia occurs also wt Svet.6.16e; Maitri 24, 
BhG.13.13,l4a—b —Svet3.16,17a—b. BhG.13.19— 

MBh.12. 240,29 (0.8769); — (var.) MBh. 19. 302.17 

(C, 11290); 14.19.49 (C.580—1); 14.40, 4 (C. 1087), 
BhG.13.14—-18 — (var) Visnuemrti 97,17—91. 
BbhG.13.15 4 Téa 5; cf Mund.2.1. 2b. 

BhG.13.19 of MBh. 19.217. 70 (C. 78486). 
BhG. 13.30 —MBh.12.17.23 (var, in ©.19.533): ef 

Katha 6.6. | 
BhG.14,5—18  [sativa, rajas, famas| of. Maitri 3.6; 

siiras 3.137—139; MBh.12.194.99—96 ((. 7o94— 
4102); 12,219.25—31 (C.7955—61), 
BbG.14.18 ef. MBh 12, 314,34 (0. 11637—8), 








ima-world and to the 





BhG.14.21 [crossing over the Gunas} of MBh. 19. 
ae (C.9085) and see Patadjali's Yoga-sitras 
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Si4 
S15 
S16 
SI7 
SIS 


Sl9 


BbG.15.1—3 [eternal fig-tree with roots above] cf. 
Katha 6.1; Maitri 6.4; see also Svet.3.9¢; 6.62, 
BAG. 15. ld — Maitri 6.15, stanza, pada d 

BhG. 15.6,12 see 387. 

BbhG.15.8 see 320. 

BhG. 16.18 ahamkaram — krodham — BhG. 18.53, 

BhG.16.21 — Visnusmrti 33.6, 

BbG.17.24 of. Apastambtya Dharma-sitras I. 4.13. 7 
and see 143, 726. 

BhG.18.67 [restrictions on imparting mystio knowledge] 
see 123. 





TRACES OF EARLY ACQUAINTANCE IN EUROPE 
WITH THE BOOK OF ENOCH | 
Namaste 
Coxsete. Uonvenarrr 

To wHat exrent the literature ascribed to Enocli was known 
in Europe during the early Christian centuries cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, The larger part of Ethiopic Enoch was 
extant in a Greek translation, as the Syncellus fragments ond 
the Gizeh MSS show. There waa also 9 Latin version, probably 
of the same portions, and no doubt made from the Greek. 
Twelve years ago (*The original language of the Parables of Enoch’ 
in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, 
Chicago, 1908) I attempted to show that Book I], comprising 
chs, 37—71, was translated directly from the Aramaic, and that: 
the strange silence of all Patristio writers as to this remarkable 
book, whose Christian colormmg, mt least in its present form, 
would have been especially tempting to them, renders it doubtiul 
whether it was ever tranelated into Greek. Some eminent Aramaic 
scholars, among them Nildeke, declared themselves convinced so 
far.as my first contention was concerned, but hesitated to nccept 
the argumentum ¢ silentio. Charles, in The Book of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1912) and Apoorypha and Psrudepigrapha of the Ola 
Testament, II (Oxford, 1913), criticises in. detail both of these 
positions, and finds himself unable ta accept either. 1 reserve 
for another place a more exhaustive consideration of his argu- 
ments than could be given in my articles on Enoch in The 
New International Encyclopaedia ed, 2 (New York, 1915) and 
the Encyclopaedia Americana (New York, 1918). The Slavanic 
Enoch was a translation of a Greek text which in its earlicat 
form probably goes back to a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
No MS. of the Greek text bas yet been found, and it seems 
to have left no important traces in Byzantine literature, though 
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it must have been read in Constantinople as well as in Alexandria. 
My conclusions in regard to the two recensions of Slavonic 
Enoch I have already presented to this Society. 

The Hebrew Enoch is known to us partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth of R. Ishmael (Lomberg, 1864), partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth or Book of Enoch, published from a Munich MS. by 
Jelinek (Vienna, 1873). A more complete MS. still lies in the 
Bodleian. waiting for the band of a competent editor and trans- 
lator, ‘The Hebrew Enoch contains material that appears to 
possibly in their original Semitic form, as well as from other 
sources, It is significant that it reveals no signs of acquaintance 
with the Parables of Enoch. The fact that it is now in Hebrew 
does not prove that it was originally composed in this language. 
Books were sometimes translated Aramaic into Hebrew, 
when the former had ceased to be the vernacular of the Jews 
Kennitott, in his Vetus Testamentum Hebraicwm TE (Oxford, 1780), 
prints « Hebrew version of the Aramaic portions of Damel. 





meiliaeval Europe seems to have been ignorant of the works 
‘ascribed to the antediluvian patriarch. 

But in the humanistic period indications begin to appear 
among Christian scholars in the western world of acquaintance 
at least with the existence of some books bearing the name of 
Enoch. It may not be without its value to pursue these traces, 
menti, Hamburg, 1722, p. 215), it wae said by many, on the 
» copy of the book-of Enoch for s large sum of money, This 
statement ruises a number of questions to which, so far as I 
um aware, no consideration has yet been given by scholars. 
What is the nature of Reuchlin’s testimony as regards Pico's 
purchase? Martin (Le licre d' Enoch, Paris, 1906, p- oxxxvil) 
remarks concerning the passage in Fabricius; “Il ne dit pas 
ou Renchlin ‘avance ce fait’. Again, does Pico himself say 
‘anything on the subject? If be actually bought a copy of the 
book of Enoch, what was the character of this work, and in 
what language was it written? What did Reuchlin know 
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about this book, and had he any knowledge of Ethiopic? Finally, 
it may be of interest to inquire, though this question is not 
suggested by the words of Fabricius, why Potken, in writing 
to Reuchlin, spoke of the letters used by Prester John and his 
people as ‘Chaldaecan’ or ‘Chaldic’, and why others continue 
to use these terms, 

In Reuchlin’s treatise ‘De arte cabalistica’, published in 1517 
1572), Simon, the Jew, does not question the possible survival 
of some such books as that of Enoch, but declares that he 
cannot afford, like Mirandols, to buy at great expense the seventy 
books of Ezra, among which it may have a place, even if these 
books had really survived, and were offered for sale. After 
mentioning that the books of Enoch and Abraham, our father, 
were cited by men worthy of faith and that others wers 
referred to hy Moses and Joshua, in the hooks of the Maccabees, 
and by Ezra, he continues: ‘pari exemplo innumeri postro seculo 
autores periere, tametsi non dubitamus superesse plurims, quae 
ipsi necdum uidimus, nec istam de mé gloriam cum Mirandulo 
jactare possum, quod quae ille quondam Ezra de cahalistici 
Impensa Conquisierim, eni ne tantidem prope auri et argenti 
ait, quo eos libros, si superarent, ac offerentur licitari queam’ 
(p. 3028), ‘5 


study of these seventy books which he unhesitatingly identifies 
as the seventy books Ezra had been ordered to deliver only to 
such as were wise among the people (JV Esdras, xiv, 46). In 
his ‘Apologia’, written in 1489 (Opera omnia, P- 178), be quotes 
knowledge, or Cabbala, from Moses to the time of Ezra, when 
it was ‘in plures libros redacta’, and adds: ‘quos égo libros 
summa impenss mihi conquisitos (neque enim eos Hebraei 
uidi’ etc. In ‘De hominis dignitate’ ib, p. 330) he relates how 
Pope Sixtus 1V (1471—1484) had made great efforts to have 
rendered into Latin. He then declares: ‘hos ego libros non 
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gionem non tam Mosaicam quam Christianam’. There can he 
no doubt that Pico secured an interesting set of books, counted 
the MSS. carefully to see that they were seventy in number, 
paid a large sum for them, and devoted much time to their 
study, But it may perhaps be suggested without discourtesy 
that he did not read them all. His solemn attestation refers 
to the Christian, rather than Mosaic, flavor he found im them, 
not without the aid of the allegorical, tropological, and anagogio 
methods to which he refers, Modern scholars sometimes make 
unexpected discoveries even in their own libraries. [t is strange 
that he should have condemned the necromancera for the 
“4ncantations and bestialities’ they said they had from Solomon, 
Adam, and Enoch (‘Apologia’, p. 181), without confronting 
them with the authority of the Book of Enoch which he had 
in his own collection. For the catalogue raisonné of his caba- 
istic codices given by Gaffarel in 1651 (reprinted in Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraica, I, Hamburg, 1715) in its account of the 
is possible, therefore, that Pico’s collection contained a copy 
of the Hebrew Enoch. But it is not inconceivable that, 
besides this book, or parts of it, there may also have been a 
copy of the Ethiopic Enoch. Gaffarel's list is not likely to 
have been complete, and would naturally not include any work 
he could not himself read. 

Reuchlin refers directly to the Book of Enoch in De verbo 
mirifico, written in 1494 (Lyon, 1552, p. 99f) Here Sidonius 
lashes the gallows-birds who place splendid titles in front of 
the volumes they offer, falsely declaring that one is the Book 
of Enoch, another the Book of Solomon: ‘suspendunt furciferi 
prae foribus uoluminum splendidos titulos et modo hunc esse 
libram Enoch, quem diuiniorem ante ceteros fuisse uetustas 
auribus irrepentes’, He prefaces these remarks with the Horatian 
‘narturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus’, Could he have 
naliciously included Pico among the ‘indoctia’? It is evident 
that Reuchlin had heard before 1494 of a separate Book of 
Enoch being offered for sale. Was this the Hebrew or tho 
Ethiopic Enoch? Or waa it a late forgery on the basis of 
Josephus, as Reuchlin thought? His scepticism clearly led him 
too far afield; but there is no evidence to decide the question. 
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Johann Potken published at Rome in 1513 his Alplabetum 
eeu setae Syllabarium literarum Chaldaearum, Psalterium 
Chaldaeum, etc. In a letter dated 25 Jan. 1515, he wrote to 
Reuchlin informing him that a vory learned man, whose name 
and position he temporarily withheld, was preparing a dialogue 
in his (Reuchlin’s) defense. ‘Id nunc te scire sufficiat’, he says, 
‘quod ot Iatinus et graecus est, etiam quo ad hebraeam et baby- 
lonicam, hoe est vulgare chaldaicam, quan Hebraei Europam 

solentes, sis, hoc est hebraeis, characteribus effigiant etiam 
umes Sanne libicas verde chaldias, guibus Preshyter Johannes 
et sul In eorum sacris utuntur non ignaviter didicit’ (Johann 
Reuchlin's Brigfwochsel, gesammelt wnd herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Geyer, Tibingen, 1575, p, 236). The scholar referred to was 
Georgius Benignus, Nazarene archhishop. Under date of 13. Sept. 
1516, Potken wrote again to Reuchlin: ‘ero im te linguam ipsam 
Obaldiam docendo tune Barnabanus’ (ib. p. 268). In 1518 lis 
pabtialied at Qologne Pealterium in quatuer linguis: 

graeea, chaldaea, latina. Geiger’s mistaken notion (1. c., p. 258) 
that 1 the Chaldaean language of which Potken spoke is whut 
we now call Samaritan, which he supposed at that time wae 
gonérally designated as ‘Chaldiaca’ in distinction from ‘Chaldaica’ 
or “Chaldsea’, must be due to the fact that he had not seen 
Potken's earlier edition of the Psalter, and cannot even haye 
examined the Polyglot from whose colophon he quotes some 
sentences, A glance would have been sufficient to show that 
Potken’s ‘Chaldaean’ or ‘Chaldic’ text is Ethiopic in script as 
well as language. 

Geiger was amazed that Potken should have supposed that 
the Ohaldaean, which he himself imagined to be the Sumaritan, 
was spoken in India, and puts an exclamation point after the 
name of this country. But the archbishop of Cologne was not 
quite so wrong. In his youth Potken had learned the art of 
printing from copper-plates; in his old age be wed this know- 
ledge to print for the first time Ethiopic texts, and proposed 
with the aid of his pupil, Johannes Soter, ur Heylafiis, to edit 
also Arabic texts He may not have Imown in 1518 thst 
Justiniant had already published the Arabic text of the Psalter 
in 1516. Before 1513 Potken had lived ‘multa lustra’, probably 
therefore during the last decade of the 15th century and the 
fret decade of the 16th, in Rome, where he came in contact 
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with various orders of Abyssinian monks and mendicant friars 
He found that their home was ‘India major’, by which he ex- 
pluins that he meant Ethiopia, south of Egypt. The vast and 
litile known African territory supposed to be ruled by the king 
of Abyssinia, vulgarly called Presbyter Johannes, and by his 
vassals, seems to have been designated ‘India maior’ in distinction 
from the ‘India minor’ reached by Vasco da Gama going cast 
and Christopher Columbus going west. From these monks he 
learned sufficiently what he called the true Chaldaean language 
to publish, on his return to Germany, the Ethiopic Psalter in 
want ois sats letters. His words are: ‘Statui iam senex 

: emmas aliquas discere: et per artem impressoriam, 











‘adulescens didict, edere, ut modico acre libri m diversis 
Seti Baeniik nenaeis excusi emi posint. Cumque maximam 
Indise maioris, quae et Acthiopia sub Aegypto est, regis (quem 
aulgo Preshyterum Jolannem appellamus) a puero audissem 
potentiam: eumque et populos sibi parentes, Christum humani 
generis redémptorem colere: et non ignorans quod alii septus- 
ginta Reges Christiant ipsius Indiae maioris primario regi, cui 
ad praesens Dauid nomen est, et Noad hoo est Noe patrem, 
ac Schendri id est Alexandrum auum, eum m regno praece- 
dentes habuit, unsalli, omnes in tot regnorum ecclestis, monasterits, 
ot aliis: pits locis Chaldaea in ecrum sacris uterentur lingua: 

magno desyderio: dictorum regnorum dinersorum ordinum 
ation et fratres mendicantes, qui tum Romae pereg(r)ims- 
tionis causa erant, adii: assiduoque labore non sine temporis 
jactura rrieaat sronenimn interpretem ee nade minime linguam 
et ffic: wham didict, ut mihi 
persuaderem me 2 posse Psalterium Dauid arte i impressoria edere, 
ut et quinquennio uix exacto, Romae edidi. Sed cum homo 
Germanus in patriam post multa lustra reuersus, patriae mé 
fatear debitorem: Psalterium ipsum, non modo in hac Chaldaea, 
per me in Europam importari coepta: sed et Hebraea, et Gracea, 
a Latina, linguis, imprimi iuraui’ (colophon at the end of 
Pealterium, Cologne, 1518). 

How did Potken arrive at the conclusion that Prester John 
and his people employed the original Chaldasan letters for 
which the Hebrews in Europe had substituted thar own 
: cters, and that the Ethiopic was the true Chaldaean 
in Two possible explanations have occurred to me. 


{406 @ 
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In the 14th and 15th centuries numerous magical and astro- 
logical works had been translated imto Ethiopic, and the 
Abyssinian monks may have described some of these which 
Potken associated with the ‘Chaldaeans’ in the sense of ‘Magi’ 
or ‘diviners’ which it already has in the book of Daniel. Or 
they may have claimed, as they no doubt rightly could, that 

caning thereby. Aramaic, 
origin, had heen brought to their far-off country by Aramnic- 
speaking Jews ot Christians, On the whole the latter view 
is perhaps the more probable. There is no indication that 
Potken was shown s copy of the book of Bnoch, Nor does 
he seem to have been able to persuade Reuchlin to learn his 
true Chaldaean. If be had, Reuchlin’s interest in the book of 
Enoch might have led him to make inquiries as to its existance 
among the Abyssinians. 

A few years later Guillaume Postel was actually shown a 
copy of Ethiopic Enoch in Rome and had its contents ex- 

to him by am Abyssinian priest. In Bie Deora enees 
(Basel, 1553) he relates; ‘Audivi esse Homae librorum Enoch 
argumentum, et contextum mihi a sacerdote Acthiope (ut in 
Ecclesia Reginne Sabba habetur pro Canonico sigs instar 
Moseos) expositum, ita ut sit dik eiciameiation tit : | 
varietate’: That various parts of the book were Seslinat ts 
him i« also indicated by the subtitle: ‘ex Ihme Noachi et 
Henochi, totrasque avitae traditionis a Moysis tempore servatae 
et Chaldaicis litteris conscriptac’. Postel visited Rome after 
his return from Constantinople and Asia Minor c. 1546, He 
also designated the Ethiopic characters as Chaldaean. 

Pierre Gassendi published bis Viri tllustrie Nicolai Clatulti 
Fabricia de sien senatorts Aguisertensis, Vita at the Hague, 
1655 (Sd ed. by Strunius, Quedlinburg, 1705-1708). Under 
the year 1633 he vaiatee (1, iv, p.. 264) that at the same time 
when the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians and other 
works were brought from Egypt and Constantinople, Gilles: de 
Loches (Aegidins Lochiensis), a Capucinian monk, also returned 
from Egypt, where for seven years he had devoted himself to 
Oriental languages: He now told Peirese that there were many 
rare codices in variows convents. One contained: 600) volumes, 
a large part of which had notes from the age of the Anton 
Among others Gilles said that he had seen Mazhaphs Einok, 

















Traces of the Book of Enoch in Europe at 


‘or the Prophesy of Enoch, setting forth things that would 
happen as the end of the world approached, 2 book hitherto 
not seen in Europe, written in the letters and language of 
the Ethiopians, or Abyssinians, among whom it had been 
preserved, Peiresc was filled with such a desiry to buy it 
at any price that he finally, sparing no expense, was able to 
secure it. As the title is correct, there can be no doubt today 
that Gilles do Loches actually had before him the Ethiopic 
Enoch. 

Brut it has been supposed by many that Peirese was deceived. 
Martin -yoices the generally accepted opinion when he saya: 
‘Malheurensement Peiresc avait été trompé par des vendeurs 
malhonnétes ou ignorants. Le manuscrit qu'il »’était procuré fut 
ache}é aprés sa mort par Mazarin, et déposé A la Bibliotheque 
Mazarine, Aprés beaucoup d'efforte pour eu obtenir une copie 
exacte, le célébre Ludolf se rendit a Paris pour |'étadier, en 
1683, et il constute, en le comparant aux fragments du Syncelle, 
quil né contenait pas le Libre d'Henoch’ (op. L, p. cxxxviil). 
But Ludolf's.own words clearly show that he had before him 
a MS. which sepa ene es SL oor ae eee 
Kooch He anys: “Tandem sub finem anni 1483, ipse Lutetiam 
Parisiorum veni, atque Libram hunc in Bibliotheca Regia, quo 
ex Mavarinians tranalatus fnorat, reperi, deaurato involucro, 
tamquam @gregias aliquis liber esset, obtectum, cum titulo: 
Revelationes Enochi Aethiopice. Sed Henochi non esse ex 
ipso statim titulo apparet, in quo autor libri Bahaila-Michael, 
diserte nominatur: qui ex veteribus fragmentis has quisquilias 
compilavit, quales nobis Josephus Scaliger de Egregoriis e libro 

org Syncelli, qui etiam titulum Enochi habuit, publicavit. 
Contuli locum illius, et ibi multo plures artes, quas Angeli 
homines docuisse dicuntur, quam in fragmento Seales reperi, 
Henochns pasxim citatur, Continet etiam peculiarem 
ie nativitate Henochi, unde fortassis libro nomen. Verum ham 
crassas mc putidas fabulas continet, ut vix legere sustinuenm’ 
(Historia Aethiopica, Franofort, 1681, p. 347). He then ais 
the exordium by Baha Bahaila-Michnel, a description of Setnael 
and his war with the archangel Michael, adding: ‘judicent jam 
lectores, quam pulchrae has sint revelationes Enochi, tam 
pulchro involucro, tantisque sumptibus dignae; libentius de 
stultissimo hoo libro tacuissemus, nisi jam apad tot claros yiros 
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hic illic mentio illius facta fuisset’, Ludolf, who did not be- 
lieve that there ever was s book of Enoch, may be pardoned 
for being as sceptical about this MS as Sir William Jones 
was in regard to Anquetil Duperron’s Zend Avesta. Better 
things were expected of Enoch and Zoroaster, There is less 
excuse for modern editors and commentators repeating with 
approval the disdainful remarks of Ludolf. It should be 
obvious to them that Hahaila-Michael was not obliged to 
translate Secaliger’s edition of the Syncellus fragments into 
Ethiopic, and that he had no difficulty in securing a copy of 
Ethiopic Enoch, whieh he provided with a preface and: expanded. 
Té is: no more remarkable that the story of Setnael and the 
account of the birth of Enoch should have been added in this 
MS. than that some extant MSS, contain the story of Methu- 
selah. Some scholar ought to imitate Ludolf’s zeal by searching 
the Bibliothique Nationale for this MS. and publishing it, if 
it is still in existence, It is fair to conclude that before Bruce 
bronght back from Abyssinia three copies in 1773 Ethiopic 
Enoch had been seen by Guillaume Postel, Gilles de Loches, 
Clande Peirest, and even Jol) Ludolf; and that it may have 
been in the library of Pico della Mirandola and at least heard 
of by Johann Reuchlin. 

















THE RECEPTION OF SPRING 
Onsenven mm Foocuow, Caixa 


Lewis Honovs 
Keswroy Seaoot. ov Misstows, Hantrano, Cosnronecr 


Ose or ree goyvon pars of the year was that on which 
the new spring was received in the eastern suburb of the city. 
The Chinese divide their year not only into four seasons, the 
eight seasons, the twelve months, but they also have twenty- 
four solar periods or breaths. The first of these twenty-four 
periods is called the commencement of spring. The day w 
fixed by the time when the sun is fifteen degrees in the con- 
stellation Aquarius. 

The ceremony of receiving the spring is a very ancient one, 
In the Li Chi, in the rescripts for the first month of the your, 
we read: ‘This is the month in which the reign of spring ts 
inaugurated. Three days before the inauguration of spring, 
the chief secretary informs the son of heaven of the fiet 
saying: “On a certain day spring will commence. The great 
power of spring is manifested in the element wood (1. ¢ 
végetation).” The son of heaven thereupon practices aieneen 
On the day when spring arrives, the son of heaven conducts 
She Seis cl cacsen cclalators 6 sain, ie Sing moocisdary satutitace 
of state, the princes and the grand prefects to meet the spring 
in the eastern suburb. Upon his return he distributes gifts m 
the court of the palace to the superior ministers, the secondary 
ministers, the princes and the grand prefects.’ 

In China the reception of spring was a state ceremony, but 
it was perhups the most popular state ceremony, for all the 
people entered very heartily imto it, The customs described 
apie ects slong ferthe Caeg, dyaaett hi 

} monial in harmony with republican ideas 








has not been established yet. On ihe day before the commonce- 
ment of spring the marine inspector, the two magistrates of 
Foochow and their deputies met together in the yamen of the 
prefect in Foochow City. They were dressed in fur-lined 
garments. On their heade they had caps with a button in the 
form of a crane, They rode in open sedan chairs, At the 
prefect's yamen they found a bountiful feast and after the feast 
they started with their retinue toward the eastern suburh. 
The procession was headed by a band of musicians. There 
were the tablets with the titles and offices of the magistrates. 
There were one or more umbrellas with ten thousand names 
given to a popular official when he leaves his post. All official 
decorations were exhibited on this cecasion which was 
a8 magnificent as possible. Behind the open sedan chairs of 
the officials followed a long line of attendants each carrying 
a bouquet of artificial fowers belonging to the spring season. 
On this day the prefect hud the right of way through the 
streets, and co the viceroy and the higher officials residing in 
Foochow made this ther at-home day, in order to avoid the 
unpleasantness of yielding the right of way to an inferior 


the east gate to a pavilion calied the pavilion of the spring 
boll Here on an altar stood the spring bull. His ribs were 
made of mulberry wood plastered over with clay and covered 
with colored paper. Beside the bull was an image of the 
tutelary god of the current year, called T’ai Sui, the Great 
Year. In the monthly reseripts of the Li Chi he is called 
Kou Mang. The god is connected with the star Jupiter, 
whose revolution in twelve years gives it great power over the 
years on earth and the events which happen in them, Before 
these two images was a table with candles, an incense burner, 
fruits, and cups of wine. In front of the table were mats for 
the officials, Only the civil officials take part in this ceremony. 
The prefect stands before the table, the others take places 
the ceremony, The ceremonial usher gives the order to kneel 
The officials all kneel and bow three times They arise, An 
attendant at the left of the prefect hands a cup to him and 
then pours the wine into it. The official raises it three times 
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up to his forehead and then gives it to the attendant. Then 
the prefect bows three times, the others likewise bow, Then 
the musicians form into line, the music strikes up. The clay 
bull and the image of T’ai Sui are carried on a float into the 
city. The officials bring up the rear. As the bull passes 
through the streets the people throw salt and rice at it. This 
is said to avoid the noxious vapours called shach'i This 
throwing of salt and rice may possibly correspond to the 
custom mentioned in the Li Chi. ‘The son of henyen ordered 
the officers to perform the great ceremonies for the dissipation 
of pestilential vapours, to dismember the victims and disperse 
them in the four directions, to take out the clay bull and 
| escort the cold vapours.’ 

Whan the procession arrives at the yamen of the prefect, 
the officials form a circle about the bull. Each one strikes 
the bull with a varicolored stick three times, breaking off pieces 
of clay, The sound for the character three also means to 
produce and hence is regarded as propitious. The hits of clay 
and other parts of the bull are picked up by the erowd, Some 
peaple throw lumps of clay to their pigs to stimulate their 
growth to attain the sie of the bull. 

Resides this public ceremony there 3 a reception to spring 
+, each household, A. table is placed in the main reception 
hall at the edge of the On it are put an incense-burner, 
candles, flowers, and three cups of wine, The head of the 
family takes three sticks of incense, lights them, raises them 
to his forehead, and then places them mto the burner. Then 
he kneels and bows thrice. Fire-crackers are let off, idol paper 
‘s hmrned. Some families invite Tsoist priests to recite in- 
cantations on this day. 

On this day the children are not whipped, nor scolded. All 
unpleiaant things are avoided, the nightsoil is not removed. 
All things with strong odors sre avoided. 

What is the siguificance of the bull and the image of T’a 
Sui? They contained an epitome of the coming year, All the 
details of their anatomy were carefully fixed the year before 
in the sixth month by the Imperial Board of Astronomy in 
Peking. The bull was made after the winter solstice on the 
first day denoted by the cyclical character shen. The. ribs 
were made of mulberry wood because this is one of the trees 
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which bud very early and hence possess much of the yang 
principle, The clay was taken from before the temple of K’ai 
Ming Wang who was at one time ruler in Fukien. The bull 
was four feet high to represent the four seasons. He was 
eight feet long im imitation of the eight seasons into which 
the Chinese divide the year. The tail was one foot and two 
inches long to represent the twelve months of the year. The 
Chinese count ten inches to the foot, 

Thus far the anatomy of the bull is readily mnderstood, 
What follows is very simple if we once obtain the key. The 
Chinese have ten character which are called stems, and twelve 
other characters which are called branches ‘The first steam 
character is placed before the first branch character and the 
second stem character before the second branch characte and 
so on until all the combinations hare heen made. They number 
aixty in all and are called the Chia teu, the eycle, The 
cyclical signs were early applied in numbering days. Probably 
during the Han dynasty the cycle was applied to the years, 
The twelve branches are employed as names of the twelve 
hours into which the Chinese day is divided. Now these stem 
characters and branch characters belong to one of the five 
elements, or primordial essences, water, fire, wood, metal, and 
earth. ‘These primordial essences are attached to certain colors. 
These essences either repress one another as water does fire, 
or they produce one another as water produces wood. Here 
then we have the simple principles of 9 profound science, In 
order to understand the application we must remember that a 
character is not a mere sign of an idea, The character is 
the double of the object which it signifies. Tt has a very real 
power over the object. 

The different parts of the bull's anatomy are colored with 
various colors, These colors are determined by the cyclical 
characters. For example, the cyclical cliaracters for the year 19]1 
were Sing hai. The head of the bull is determined by the 
first character sing, Sing belongs to metal, Metal ia white, 
Hence the head of the bull in 1911 was white. The color of 
the body is determined by the second character in the cycle, 
namely, hai. Now Aai belongs to water and water is black 
and hence in 1911, the last celebration under the dynasty, the 
body of the bull was black. 
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Each important part of the bull's anatomy corresponds to 
the cyclical character of the day, or the branch character for 
the hour of the day at which the procession takes place. We 
can readily imagine the refinement to which this can be carried. 
Once. grant the premises, and the whole system is very logically 





Eis year. guatiy belong to the inale principle or it may balou 
to the female principle. In case the year belongs to the 
male principle, the mouth of the bull is open. If the year 
belongs to the female principle the mouth of the bull is closed. 
If the year belongs to the male principle the tail of the bull 
sone nshohess side, because the left side belongs to the male 

moiple, The reason for thia is that the male principle 
ESN a The emperor sita facing the south or is 
supposed to sit that way, His left is toward the east and 
henee the left belongs to the male principle. 

As to the image of Kou Mang, who is the tutelary god of 
spring and is regarded as the tutelary god of the year, there 
are definite regulations. The image of this tutelary god is 
three feet, six inches, and five tenths of an inch high. If we 
remember that a Chinese foot has ten inches, we shall see 
that his height represents the three hundred and sixty five 
daye of the year, He holds a whip in his hand which is two 
feet four inches long and represents the twenty-four seasons. 
The ave of the image, the color of his clothing, the color of 
his belt, the position of lis coiffure, the holding of iis hand 
over his left ear, or his right ear, his shoes, his trousers, in 
short every detail of his image is determined by the cyclical 
characters for the year, the day, the hour and the elements 
and colors which correspond to them, and by the quality which 
the five elements possese of either repressing or producing one 
another, 

The nose of the bull has a ring of mulberry wood. In Kou 
Mang’s hand is a whip. The rope may be made of flax, grass- 
cloth fiber, or silk according to the cyclical characters of the 
dny. If the insuguration of spring takes place before the new 
ne ines Tea eh So eet ge stands in front of the bull. 

ration of spring takes place five or more days 
after the New Year, the image is behind the bull. Ifit takes 
place between these dates, the image stands at the side of the 
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bull, This position of the tutelary god of the year tells the 
hushandman whether to begin planting early or late, If the 
image stands in front of the bull the planting will be early 
in the New Year. The popular view held that if the image 
had both hands over his ears there would be much thunder. 
If be held hig hand only over one ear there would be less 
thunder. 

Tt is unnecessary to go into further detaila, The bull and 
the image of the guardian deity of the year epitomized the 
great events in the year to be. The ceremony was not only 
symbolic of the sun's power to bring the blessings of the yoar. 





It was a method of indacing the sun to return Jispense 
his gifts to expectant men. It left behind it a confidence 
and hope that the spring thus well begun would issue forth 
into summer and be crowned with bountiful harvests in the 
butimn, 

This ceremony, so simple and beautiful, connects the (hinese 
with Europe with its May day and various other customs of 
ushering in the Spring of the Year, 





STUDIES IN BHASA 
V. & Suergaxckar 
Forwzaty «wrra Ancuaeonoarcus: Sourer or [sors 
(Continued from AOS 41. 107.) 
Lil. On the relationship between thy Carudatta and the 
Mrechakatika.* 


Tre cose CORRESPONDENCE between the anonymous fragment* 
Carndatta and the celebrated Mpechakatika,° attributed to 
King Sadraka, inevitably necessitates the assumption of a genetic 
relationship, and indisputably excludes the possibility of inde- 

[4 is commonly taken for granted‘ that the Carudatta is the 
original of the Myechakatika, a relation which does not, however, 
necessarily and immediately follow from the tersaness or brevity 
of one, nor from (what amounts to the same thing) the length 
and prolixity of the other; for, m adaptation, abridgment is BS 
common and natural a determining principle as amplification.* 
In view of the intrinsic importance of the question, it seemed, 








\ A paper presented at the One Hundred Thirty-third Meating (Halti- 
more, 1921) of the Amer, Or. Suc. under the title: “The Cérodatia and the 
Mrcchukatika: their mutual relationsiup’. 

? See thereon my article, ‘“Charudatta"—A Fragment in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 

* Ed. N. B, Godabole, Bombay, 1896. 

‘ For instante, Ganapati Sastre! in the Introduction to hin editions of 
the Svapnaviseradatta (p. xxxvill), and the Cirudatta (p. i); Lindanay, 
Bhdso-Studien (Leipwig, 1918), p. 11; and Barnett (besitatingly) Bulletin 
af the School of Oriental Studies, vol. 1, part TIT (120), pp Saif. 

+ Some attempt bas already been meade in India to dinorndit th 
authenticity of the Curudatia; see, for instance, Raigicirya Hada, 
Vicidha-faana-tistara (Bombay), 1916, and P. V. Eine, ited, 1920; Bhatta- 
naihn Syamin, Indian Antiquary, vol. 45, pp. 189 
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therefore, desirable to andertake an unbiased and exhaustive 
investigation so as to remove (if possible) the haze of uncer- 
tainty surrounding the subject. 

Only the resemblances between the two plays appear hitherto 
to have attracted any uttention;* the differences between them 
aro, however, equally remarkable and much more instructive. 
A careful comparative study of the two versions produces 
highly valuable text-critical results, which help further the 
understanding of the plays aud throw unexpected light on the 
subject of our inquiry. 

Regarding their relationship there are only two logical 
possibilities: either, one of the plays has formed direetly the 
basis of the other, or else both of them are to he traced to 
common source. In the former case we are called upon to 
answer the question, which of the two plays is the original; 
in the latter, which of them is closer to the origmal 

We cannot be too careful in deciding what is original and 
whut is not. The origmal may have heen concise and well- 
proportioned, and later clumsy attempts at improvement may 
have introduced digressions, tiresome repetitions and insipid 
elaborations; on the other handy tha ocatnal tang have been 
prolix and loose, and subsequent revision. may have praned 
away the redundancies. Again, one may feel justified in assuming 
that the inaccuracies and inconsistencies of the origmal would 
be corrected in a Inter revised version: but one must also 
readily concede that a popular dramatic text like the Mycelia- 
katika, after it had been written down, during its migrations 
through centuries over such a vast territory as. India, may 
have undergone occasional distortion and corruption. 

Every change, however minute, presupposes a cause; oven 
the worst distortion was ushered in with the best of intentions, 
and though it may not always be possible to trace o given 
change to its proper cause, we are safe in assuming that in a 
limited number of favorable instances the intrinsic character 
of the passages under considerntion may spontaneously suggest 
the cause for the change, and readily supply a clue to the 
relative paarity and posteriority of two variations, In isolated 




















* See particularly Gugapati Sdetri, Svapnavissvadatts, Introdacti 
Pp. <Enrili-zhii., 
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instances we could say no more than that the change in a 
eertain direction appears moré probable than a change in the 
contrary direction. But the cumulative force of s sufficient 
number of analogous instances, all supporting one aspect of 
the question, would amply justify our givin precedence to that 
particular alternative and treating it as a working hypothesis. 
The problem, therefore, before us is to collect such instances, 
in which the motive for the change is directly perceptible 
and capable of objective verification. The cumulative effect of 
the indications of these scattered traces should not fail to give 
us the correct perspective. This digression was necessary in 
order to explain the methodology underlying the present 
investiga 

The textual differences between the two versions comprise a 
large mass of details of varying importance. The selection 
presented below, though conditioned on the one hand by the 
requirements of the present inquiry, is by no means exhnustive; 
for lack of space, only a few typical examples have been singled 

A Senecrion or Sraxremcaxt Texrvat, DIvFERENCES. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the textual variations, 
roughly clasmfied here under four headings: 1. Technique; 
2. Prakrit: 3. Versification; and 4. Dramatic incident 

1. Technique. 

In point: of technique the Caradatta differs from the Mreoha- 
katika (as from other classical dramas) in two striking parti- 
culars. In the first place, the nsunl nfind! is missing, in both 
the available manuscripts of the Carudatta; in the second place, 
there is no reference to the name of the author or the play 
in the sthapand, which does not contain even the usual address 
to the audience. 

The Mrcchakatika, as is well known, begins with two bene- 
dictory verses; the name of the play is announced in the opening 
words of the satradhara; then follow five verses which allude 
to the play, the playwright,’ and other details not directly 
connected with the action. 
SS 


<The verses in the prologue which refer to the death of the alleged 
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Elsewhere’ I have tried to show that the Carndatta is a 
frarment, I hold, accordingly, that we should not be justified 
in basing our conclusions regarding the technique of termi- 
nation on the data of the fragment preserved. 

Worth noting appears to be the fact that m the stage 
directions of the Cirudatta, the hero is never called by his 
name or his rank, but merely by the character of the rile he 
plays; niiyaka. Professor Liders* has already drawn attention 
to two other mstances of this usage (if it may be called a 
usage), namely, a drama belonging to the Turfan fragmenta, 
and the play Nagananda attributed to Harga. Prot. Litders 
aces im it an archaism intentionally copied by the author of 
of the Naginands. At present we can, it seems to me, do 
nothing more than record this third instance of its occurrence 
in a play of uncertain age and authorship. | 


In the first article of this series, it was shown in a general 
way that the Prakrit of the whole group of plays under 
consideration was more archaic than the Prakzit of the classical 
playa ® This statement holds good also in the particuls 









caso of the Olsirudatta and the Mrcchakatika. A comparison 
of parallel passages in the two plays shows that the Mrecha- 
katika invariably contains Middle-Prakrit™ forme in place 
of the Old-Prakrit forms of the Carudatta. Here are the 
examples. 
Old-Prakrit gacchia and karia (kala): Mrecha. gadua and 
particular Caru. 1 gehat gacchia jandmi with 
which never occurs in the Cairu., is used uni- 
formly in the Mrccha.—For the absolutive of hr;'? karia 









however, necessarily justify the asamption thet there was no reference 
* See abore, footnote 2. 
© Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Drammen (Kicinere Stnskrit-Texte, Heft I), 
Barlin, 1911, p. 26. 
uw Above, val. 40, pp, 6a. \! Liiders, op. cit, p. 62. 
ii Gee above, vol. 40, p. 2H 
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(Ssurasent) Oaru. 46, halts (Migadhi) Caru, 93: kadwa (Sau- 


rasen! and Miagadhi) Mrecha. 48, 212, 213, etc. In the Car 
kadua ocours: conversely Karia is never met with m the 
Mrecha. 

Pronoun of the Ist Person; nom. sing. Caru. 23 we have 
the Old-Magadh! ahake*? (but never hage or hagye): Mrecha. 
(passim) hag(y)e (but never ahake). Noteworthy is the following 
correspondence, Caru. T 12¢ aha tuman ganhia: Myeeha. 
L 890 efe hage genhia—Nom. plu. Caro. 49, haa the Old- 
Prakrit vag: Mrccha, (passim) amhe The form amhe (nom. 
plu.) is never met with in the Caru., and conversely pani 
wever ocours in the Mrocha. 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person; nom. sing. Otru. (passim) we 
have Old-Prakrit fuvmi:* Mycoha. (passim) fumam. Of 
especially Ciru. 34 java tuvan, etc, with the corresponding 
passage Mrecha. 79 hiaije tumam mae saha, elc.—Gen, sing. 
Caru. uniformly fava;}* Mrccha, sometimes tuha. Cf in parti- 
cular Caru, 25 tava gehish pavitthd with Mrecha. 59 tuha geham 








The Neuter plu. of nom. and acc. of thematic stema ends in 
ihe Qaru. invariably in -dni (ini in the ASvaghosa fragments): 
Treatment of the assimilated conjunct. Retained in (aru. 16 
diséadi'? (aa in the Turfan fragments): simplified in Mecha. 


Se == 


13 Bee above, vol. 40, p. 258. fr, Truman Mithelson has drawn my 
attention to an article of his (Taidogermanische Forschungen, vol. 23, p. 129) 
in which be paints ont thet the Magadht ahake occurs several times in 
in my article ated above needs modification in view of this fact Tho 
sintement that ahake is archaic is mone the less correct. 

18 See above, vol. 40, p. 258. 

th Sea shove, vol 40, p. 257. In the references under no, 9 the last item 
‘Carn, 2 (Naii)' ie a mistake. Hore tuvai is used for the acc. sing. and 
not for the nom. aing. aa implied. Accordingly, on the same pace, in I. 6 
from hottom, read ‘thrice’ instead of ‘twice’, and add this instance. Okra. 
instances of turam (mom. sing.) are Céru. 34 (Ganiki), 47 (Cet), etc. 

tt Sen above, val. 40, p. 367. 

17 See above, vol. 40, p.298—The form did-, with the simplified eonjunct, 
is met with on the same page (Ciru. 16), spoken by the same character, 
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41 diganfi. The root-form diss- (diss-) is never met with in the 
Mrccha, which shows uniformly dig- (dis-). 

Vovabulary, Carn. uniformly yeha (Skt. grha): Mrccha. 39 
ghala. Cf. especially Cairn. 16 edam tassa geham with Mrccha. 39 
ramado tassa ghalam.—The Old Prakrit affirmative particle 
ama,'* which occurs im Pal and the Turfan fragments and 
which figures 0 conspicuously in Cru. (0.g. pp. 4, 20, 64, ebe.), 
is never met with in the Mrcecha.—There is one other thing 
to be noted about the difference in the vocabulary of the two 
versions. While the Mrccha. contains a number of Dedi words 
(not found in the Carn.), the vocabulary of the Carn. consist: 
notably of pure tatsamas and tadbhavas, Here follow some 
of the Desi words which occur in the Mrecha. Mrccha. 17 
duvia, ‘having touched’, from root chiv (Hem. 4. 189) with the 
reflexes in the Tertiary Phts, Hindi clitnd, Marathi sirane, 
‘to touch’; Mrecha, 104 dhakkehi, ‘shut’, from dhakkai, dhakkei, 
traced by Pischel (Grammatik 221) to -a root *sthak, with 
reftiexes in the Tertiary Pkts, Hindi dhdima, Marathi dhalne, 
‘to cover"; Mrcecha. 134 wddhehi, ‘open’, for which in the corre- 
sponding passage of the Caru. (p. 19) we have = tadbhava of 
the root apd +v7,!" and which for that reason is particularly 
worthy of note; Mrecha. 207 haratta-ddini, ‘malevolent ogress’ 
(cf. Marathi Agratd, a term of abuse, und dithin, ‘ogress’). 


3. Versification. 

In the verses common to the two plays the Mrechakatika 
almost always offers better readings, of which a few are cited 
below, 

For Cara. 1. 3b yathandhakarid iva dipadarsanam, we have 
Mrccha. I 10b, ghandndhakaresu iva, ete, in which ghang- is 
eubstituted for the tautologous yathd. 

Similarly, instead of the Prakrit line Cara. L ih jaha 
gai ria hukkulehi, containing the eame fault, wa have Mrecha. I. 
28b cane Hai wia kukiulehin, in which vane takes the place 


"See above, vol. 40, p. 254. 
_ The text reading is araruda, imp. 2nd sing, which is evidently 
incorrect, What the correct form should be I am unable to say, Tha 
initial latter: ordew of the word show unmistakably that the root is 
apd + vr. 








For Caru. L 3c yo yati dasinh darudratam, we have Mrochs 
L 10¢ yo yali naro dariratim. It is correct to say dasdm 
daridram, but dasamy daridratam is clumsy, to say the least. 

Caru. L. 23a begins efa hi ndgit; instead, we have Myocha. 
L 41a ea & vada. The # which takes the place of hi eli- 
minates the expletive fi, and adds moreover another sibilant 
to the row of alliterating syllables In the same versa, for 
kigahi kandahi of the Caru., we have akkosa vikkoia m the 
Mrccha., which serves better the purpose of the anupriisa, the 
dominating alarnkiira of this verse. Similarly in d, instead of 
mahessajak of the Caru, we have fambhum Sivan in the 
Mrecha., which latter reading contams an additional sibilant 
as well as a pleonasm2¢ These are minor details, but they 
all tend in the same direction. 

For Caru. L. 26a akdma hriyate 'smabhih, we have Myocha. 
L. 445 sakamanvisyate 'smabhil.. The reason for the change i5 
not obvious, as in the foregoing stances. But a closer @xa- 
mination of the context will show that the reading of the 
Mrecha: marks a distinct improvement, in so far as it implies 
a more minute analysis.of character. In the Caru. the ingenuous 
Vita inculpates Sakira and himself by admitting that they 
were engaged in carrying away forcibly an unwilling maiden. 
In the Mrecha. the artful Vita, readily inventing a plausible 
lie and explaining that they were following a girl who was 
willing, offers undoubtedly a much better excuse, 

Oaru. I 29a describes the moon as klinnakharjerapandu, 
‘pale us the moistened fruit of the date’: Mrccha. 1. 57a has 
kiminigandapandu, ‘pale ae a maiden’s cheek’, The former is 
original and nalve, the latter polishod but hackneyed; the latter 
harmonizes better with the sentiment of Spigara which pervades 
the list scene of the first act, and is more in keeping with 
the tradition of the later enervated rasa theory. 

For Cary. [1T. 34 visanakotiva nimajjamand, ‘like the tip 
of a tusk sinking in the water’, the Myecha. (111. 7d) has 
fiksnam visandigram ivavesistam, ‘like the sharp tip of a tusk 
that alone remains visible’. As far as the sense goes thore is 
not much to choose between them; but the line from the Caru. 








% According to Lalis Dikahita, commentator of the Mrcchakatike: 
cyarthaikertham apirtham bhavati Ai reconas dolurasyo (Mrochs. 38}. 
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contains one serious defect. In classical Skt. the root, i-majj 
is used exclusively with Paras, terminations; nimajjamand is, 
in other words, nothing less than a gross grammatical blunder,?! 
With Carn, IIL 6b dauryai na harkagyata, of Mycche. 10 
12b cauryoi na souryom hi tot. karkasyata of the Oru. is 
an anomalous word, being a double abstract formation, The 
Mrecha, eliminates this anomaly by substituting instead caurya, 
which, incidentally, rhymes with the succeeding sawrya. 
These few instances?! must suffice to illustrate the statement 
made above, that the Mrecha. versea are largely free from the 
flaws of the corresponding verses of the Cary, It should, 
however, be remarked that in a vast number of cases it is not 
possible to aasign an adequate reason for the change: the 
different readings appear to be just arbitrary variations. 


The Mrechnkatika shows a marked improvement in the 
selection and arrangement of the incidents of the action: 

The action of the Carudatta begins with a soliloquy of the 
Vidisaka followed by o lengthy dialogue between the Nayaka 
and the Vidiisake. The hero is conversing with his friend, 
deploring his poverty. This dinlogue is brought to an abrupt 
end by the scenes introducing Vasantaseni, who appears on 
the street outside pursued by the Sakira and the Vita (Carn. 10). 
In the Mrcchakatika (p. 25) the abruptness of the change of 
scone i8 skillfully avoided by the addition of the following 
words placed in the mouth of Carndatta: 

bhavatt | tigtha tavat | cham samadhi nirvartayami, 
‘Very well, Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation.’ 
These words of Otrudatta eerve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The playwright here unmista- 
kably indicates that the succeeding seane, which introduces the 
offers of love by Sakara, their indignant rejection by Vasan- 
tasend, and her subsequent escape, develops during Carudatta’s 
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_ Similar soleciems, met with in other dramas of this group, are 
discussed by mea in the second article of the series (above, vol. 4l, 
ae 

_ it may be remarked that there are no verses in the second act of 
the Caredatta, and only seven in the fourth act. | 
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samadhi. Furthermore, as indicated by the subsequent words 
of Carndatta (Mrccha. 43); vayasya samdptajapo ‘am, ‘Friend, 
imy meditation is over’, Vasantaseni’s reaching the door of 
Carudatta’s house coincides exactly in point of time with the 
emergence of Carudatta from his samadhi. The words of 
Carnudatta quoted above, which verve to link together these 
various groups of incidents, are missing in the Carudatta. 

Here is another ¢xample. In the fourth act of the Carudatta 
(p.72), Sajjaluka comes to the house of the Ganika to buy 
Madaniki’s freedom. He stands outside the house and calls 
out for Madaniks, Madanika, who is waiting on the herome, 
hears him and, seeing that her mistress is musing on other 
things, slips away and joins Sajjalaka. The defect of thus 
arrangement is obvious: it is inconsistent and illogical. With 
stolen goods in his possession Sajjalaka sneaks to the house 
of the heroine with the object of secretly handing over the 
spoils of bis theft to Madaniks. Under these circumstances 
it is the height of indiscretion to stand outside the house of 
the heroine and shout for his mistress at the top of his voice. 
Again, if Madanika is able to hear Sajjalaka, so should Vasan- 
tasena, whi is sitting close by, be able to hear him. Apparently 
he faile to do so owing to her preoccupation; but this i 
circumstance that could not have been foreseen even by a 
cientific burglar like Sajjalaka. The situation in the Myecha- 
katika (p. 169) is mach more realistic, On reaching Vasantasenk’s 
howse, inka, instead of calling out for Madaniks, hangs 
about outside the house waiting his opportunity. The mesting 
of the loyers is brought about in the following manner. Soon 
after Sarvilaka’ reaches the house of Vasantaseni, the latter 
sends away Madanika on an errand; on her way back, Madanika 
is discovered by Sarvilaka, whom she thereupon naturally joins, 

Qne more instance, which is the last. A time analysm of 
the first three acts of the Carudatta will chow that the incidents 
developed in these acta are supposed to take place on three 
consecutive days, thé sixth, seventh and eighth of a certam 
lunar fortnight, Here are the specific references. Carudatta’, 
the Vidasaka, in speaking of the Nayaka, applies the adjective 
day was the sixth, Latter on in the same act (Caru. 30) 
addressing the Ceft, the Vidfisaka says: 
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satthie sallamie a dharehi | alam atthamie anaddhae dhdratsean. 
The arrangement he proposes is that the Ceti should guard 
the jewels of the GanikA on the sixth and the seventh, and 
that he should take over the charge of them on the eighth, 
In the third act we have a confirmation of the same arrange- 
ment. Oru. 63, Ceti remarks: 


in suvanmabhandan satthie sattamie (parivetthami?) | afthami 
khite ay) 

The Ceti, appearing before the Vidiisaka, with the jewels, on 
the night of the eighth, points out that she has guarded them 
on the sixth and the seventh, and adds that that day being 
the eighth it is the turn of the Vidiisaka. Later on im the 
same act (Caru. 65), the Brihmani, the hero's wife, incidentally 
mentions that she was observing on that day the Fast of the 
Sixth*?, to which the Vidiisaka pointedly retorts that racic 
was the mghth and not the sixth24, These various reference 

leave no doubt that the events that form the action of the 
first three acts are suppostd to take place within the span of 
three consecutive days. 

There are in the play some further chronological date, which 
we must aleo take into consideration. They comprise two 
lyrical stanzas which describe respectively the rising and the 
setting of the moon, In that elegant little verse (Caru. L 29) 

udayati hi sasaikal Minnakharjiyapinduh 
the moon is described as rising, late in the evening, after the 
Inpse of a short period of darkness following upon sunset, during 
which Vazantasend escapes from the clutches of the evil Sakarn. 
In the third act, on his way home from the concert, Carudatta, 


Sage eae ag en rary 
wit 











asqu Ai datted timirdvakdéam 
astam gato hy astamapaksacandral,™ 
and having for its theme the setting moon. 





BGS worhe. of tha: keene? ares nim softhion wnarasied. 

34 The Vidiraka observes: atthawi kaw aja. 

‘Translation : ‘Por yonder the Moon of the Highth, giving pluce to 
darkness, hes sunk behind the western mount.’ 
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This is the chronological materin) of the Oarndatta. Let 
ua turn for a moment to the Mpechakatikn and examine its 
data, Here also apparently the same conditions prevail. Appa- 
rently the events of the first three acts take place on three 
consecutive days, but only apparently ao. There is nothing m 
the play itself from which the duration of the action could be 
pr acisaly computed, | 

To begin with, the reference to the pasthi is missing from 
the opening words of the Vidiisaka in the first.act. In pluce 
of satthikidadenakayya of the Carudatta, we have the reading 
siddhihid kajja, in which siddiit takes the place of saffhi. 
Likwise we find that all subsequent references to the lunar 
dates are missing from the succeeding speeches of the Vidiisaka 
and the Servant. An entirely different scheme has been 
adopted for the division of labor between the Vidagaka and 
the Servant, The Servant explains in the third act (Mycoha. 197) 
the arrangement arrived at as follows: 

ajja mittea edari tam éuvannabhandaah mama diva tuha 

lattin ca, 

‘Maitreya, here is the golden casket, that's mine by day and 
yours by night’; no reference here to the satfhi, sattami and 
atfhamt of the Curudatta. This is not all. ‘The verse from 
the third act of the Caru. cited above, containing a reference 
to the date, has also been substantially modified. Caru. ITT 3b 
specifically states the date to be eighth: astmi: gato hy astama- 
andra. In the Mpcechakatika version the line reads 
4. ILL. 7b): asta vrajaty unnatakofir indul. The phrase 
inataketi has taken the place of aglamapakea, which brought 
in its train, naturally, the change of gato to a word like 
vrajagi,2® It is true that later on, m the same act of the 
Mrcchakatika(p.159), the Vadha, Caradatta’s wif, refers to saftht, 
aaying that she ia observing the raanasattht (ratnagaz{ht).2? 
But here also o significant omission confronts us. The Vidasaka, 
instead of correcting her, accepts her statement with the necklace, 
te Tha present tense erajat giver better ¢ense than the past gafy, in 

regard to the simile contained in lines « and 4. 
# Instead of the vague aetfAd of the Ollrndatta wo have the more. 
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As remarked above, apparently the joint duration of the 
first three acts of the Mrechnkatika ia also three days. But 
I have grave doubts whether any strict proof can be brought 
forward to support such an assumption. I have read the drama 
carefully and I have failed to find any allusion that necessitates 
such a time scheme. However that may be, it is absolutely 
certain that the specific references of the Carudatta to the 
lunar dates are conspicuous by their absence in the other play, 

At this place it may be observed that the tithi-scheme of 
the Curudatta taken in conjunction with the references to 
moon-rise and moon-set in the verses already cited involves a 
chronological inconsistency, 29 minute and so latent aa to be 
hardly noticeable. But the inconsistency is, nevertheless, an 
undeninhle fact. For, the rising of the moon late in the evening 
and the setting of the moon at or about midnight** are 
phenomena that inherently belong to two different lunar fort- 
nights Only in the dark fortnight does tha moon rise late 
in the evening: and only in the bright fortnight does the 
moon set st or shortly after midnight. In other words, if the 
moon is seen rising late in the evening on uuy particular day, 
it is nothing less than a physical impossibility that after an 
interval of i I tata nace ohh sum setting 
at or about midnig 

The general sis sakes of the Carudatta has thus been 
shown to contain a latent contradiction from which the Mrecha- 
katika is wholly free owing to the absenco therein of any 
specific references to the days on which the action takes place, 

Are these variations ary; or are they dirvetly or in- 
directly related; and if so how? 











SUMMany asp Coso.usros. 

Bnefly summarized, the significant differences between the 
two versions discussed above are the following. Firstly, in point 
of technique, the Curudatia differs conspicuously from the other 
play in the absence of the nindt, and in having a rudimentary 
sthipani. Secondly, the Prokrit of the Carudstta is more 
archaic than that of the Mrochakatika, in so far that the 





™ According to the wards of tho hero, just prooeding the 
Ad dotted, ete. (Carn. TIL 3): lo 'rikérdeeh 10 OGL oer 
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former contains a number of Old-Prakrit forms not found in 
the latter. Thirdly, as regards versification, the text of the 
Mrechakatika marks an advance upon the other play im the 
following directions: rectification of grammatical mistakes; 
elimination of redundancies and awkward constructions; and 
introduction of other changes which may be claimed to he 
improvements in the form and substance of the verses. Fourthly 
and lastly, because of suitable additions and omissions the 
Mrechakatika presents a text free from many of the flaws, 
auch ag unrealities and inconsistencies, in the action of the 
Carudatta. 

These are the facts of the case. Do these facts enable us 
to decide the question of priority and anteriority? 

Let ws assume. first, for the sake of argument, that the 
Carudatta contains older material (at least in respect of the 
passages dixcussed above) which was worked up inter into the 

The differences in the technique neither support nor con- 
tradict definitely such an assumption. The nandt, for all we 
tan say, may have been lost. The words nandyante tatah 
pravisati sitradhdral do not militate against such a supposition: 
they could be used with or without a niind! appearing in the 
text. Moreover, we cannot, in the present state of our know- 
ladge, rightly evaluate the absence of all reference to the name 
of the play and the playwright in the sthapani** To say 
that in pre-classical times that was the practice is begging 
the question. The only technique of introduction with which we 
are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again the only 
play which is definitely known to antedate the classical plays 
ia the ‘Turfan fragment of Aévaghoga’s drama. Unfortunately, 
as the beginning of the Sariputraprakarapa >? is missing, we 
we are not in a position to say whether the prologue of the dramas 
of Aévaghoga conformed to the standard of the classical dramas, 
or that of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to admit that at present we have no clear 
evidence that can aid us in placing with any degree of assurance, 








The references in the text-booke of rhetoric end dramatuny are 
ho Ed. Liiders, 5: ah chte d. hgh prewes, AE. d. Wiles, DLL, 





~ But the priority of the Carudatts version would explain, 
and satisfactorily explain, all the other differences between 
the two plays. It would explain the presence of archaistus in 
the Prakrit of the Ofarudatts. It would explain why many of 
the verses of the Mrcchakatika are free from the flaws of the 
corrections one may be justitied in regarding as an indication 
of an increasingly insistent demand for scrupulous purity of 
language, The hypothesis would lastly explain the reasom for 
the differences in the incidents of the action of the play. 
All this is legitimate field of ‘diaskeuasis', and is readily 
intelligible. 

Let us now examine the other possibility, and try to explain 
the divergences on the assumption of the priority of the Mrccha- 
katika version. | 

The question of the technical differences. between the plnys 
has been dealt with already. It was submitted that this part 
of the evidence was inconclusive; it supported neither one side 
nor the other, 

We will proceed to the next point, the Prakrit.#t On the 
assumption of the priority of the Mycchakatika version, it is 
tit first sight not quite clear, how the Carudatta should happen 
to contain Prakrit forms older than those found in (what is 
alleged to be) a still older play, But a little reflection will 
suffice to bring home to us the fact that itis not impossible to 
account for this anomaly, We have only to regard the Oirndatts 
as the version ofa different province ora different literary tradition, 
which had not accepted the innovations in Prakrit that later 
became prevalent. In other words we have to assume merely 
that the Prakrit neologiems of the Mrcchakatika are anauthorized 






immovations and that the Curudutta Manuscripts have only 


ee 

" Until we have before us most carofully edited tests, any lingwiatig 
conciision based upon minute differences in the form of Pkt words, ae 
appearing im the texl-oditions employed, must needs be regarded a» 
tentative, a point not sufficiently emphaxized in my article dealing with 
Prakzit archsisme (above, vol 40, pp. 24810). It may, however, be pointed 
gut that no amount of critical editing ean iisturb the guneral inference 
Ubet the dramas of this group contain quite a number af O1d-Pkt. form, 
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preserved some of the Old-Prakrit forms of the original Mrccha- 
katilca,+3 ‘This does not, however, necessarily make the Carndatta 
version older than the Mrcchakatika version. The Carudatta 
would become a recension of the Mrechakatika with archaic 
Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of the Ofrodatta may 
he said to be not irreconcilable with the general priority of 
the Mrcechakatika version. 

Tt is much more difficult to explain. why the Myechnkatika 
should consistently offer better readings of the verses Some. 
of the discrepancies could perhaps be explained away as the 
result of misreading and faulty transcript, but not all. We: 
could not explain, for instance, why the excellent pada: 
fikenan vigdnagram iwdvasistam should have been discarded, 
and another, visinakofiva nimajaménd, be substituted, forsooth 
with the faulty nimajjamdnd, Why should there be a change 
in the firet place, and why should the change le consistently 
for the worse? We could not reasonably hold the copyists 

ing systematically such strange blunders and 








Let us combine » the archaisms of the Prakrit with the mper- 
fections of the Sanskrit verses, (mn the assumption of the 
posteriority of the Carudatts, we are asked to believe that 
white the compiler of the Carudatta had carefully copied out 
from older manuscripte all the Prakrit archaisms, he had 
syatematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, which is a reductio 
ad absurdum! 

Let us proceed to the fourth point. The theory of the 
priority of the Mrechakatika, which could with diffienlty be 
supported im the case of the divergencies already considered, 
brewks down altogether when we try to account for the in- 
consistencies in the action of the Carudatta in general, and 
in particular the presence of the tithi-scheme, which latter 
serves nO purpose, aésthetic or didactic, but on the other hand 
introduces gratuitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of the whole tithi-scheme admits of a simple, self-evident ex- 
planation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, assuming 








#2 Or that the Old-Prakrit forma had been substituted for the Middle- 
Prakeit forms, because the jocal tradition demanded the nae of Old- 
Prakrit forms. 
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that the original play contained no trace of it, can aly one 
pretend to be able to give a satisfactory reason for the deliberate 
introduction of the tithi-echeme? 

Taking all things into account, we conclude, we can réadily 
understand the evolution of a Mycchakstikn version from a 
Ciirudatta version, but not vice versa. The special appeal of 
this hypothesis lics in the fact that it explains not merely 
isolated variations, but whole categories of them: it implies 
the formulation of a single uniform principle to explain divers 
manifestations. 

It may he that I have overlooked inconsistencies and flaws 
in the Mrcechakatika version, absent from the other, which 
could he better explained on the contrary supposition of the 
priority of the Mrechakatika version. If so, the problem 
becomes still more complicated, and will seed further investi- 
gation from a new angle. I merely claim that I have furnished 
here some prima facie reasons for holding that the Carudatta 
version is on the whole older than the Mrechakatika version: 
hence (as a corollary) if our Carndatta is not itself the original 
of the Mrcchakatike, then, we must assume, it has présarved 
a great deal of the original npon which the Mrechakatika 
is based, 








SOME ALLUSIONS TO MAGIC IN KAUTILYA'S 
ARTHASASTRA 


Vincista SavsreEns 
New Yoru Crt 


THROUGH AN INTEREST in magic in general I have been led 
to undertake an extended study of the subject in early Sanskrit 
literature. In the course of my research, upon looking through 
Kautilya’s Arthagastra, to see if by chance there might be a. 
mention of magic, I was surprised to find a remarkable number 
of references to the subject—some of it very black, This 
indeed surprising when we consider the fact that this book is 
a work on the Science of Government written by the Prime 

Throughout the work there are frequent allusions to sorcery, 
demons, obsessed persons, incantations, witchcraft, etc, To 
select a few instances: an obsessed person (mpagrhita) may not 
make legal agreements}? a plaintiff in a lawsuit, if he is not a 
Brahman, may, on failure to prove bis case, be. caused to 
perform such acts as drive out demons;? witchcraft employed 
by a husband to arouse love in a wife or by a lover to win 
the affections of a maiden is no offence, but the practice must 
not be indulged in if it is injurious to others.* Special spies 
may pretend to. use witcheraft in an effort to detect criminal 

The third chapter of the fourth book is headed ‘Counter-action 

= 
4 Text, R. Shama Savitri, Arthabistra of Kautilya, revised edition, 
Mysore, 1919, Tranel. id. Aautifya's Arthaddstra, Bangalore, 1915. 

+ Text p. M8, L 19. upagriita bore seems to have the sense of obsession 

by an evil apirit. Transl -p. 168. 
§ Text, p. 160, 13; tr. p, 191. 
4 Text, p. 235, 1, 17; tr. p. OM 

® Text, p. 212, L 16; tr. p. 206. 
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against sudden attucks' (upanipdta-pratikarah).” These possihle 
attacks are eight in number and are called ‘great perils 
through divine deareé’ (dainini mahabhayani), consisting in 
fire, food, plague, famine, rats, tigers, snakes, and dem a. Th 
the case of flood, plagne, rats, snakes and demons, magic is 
used in the following ways: 

Whea the floods come, in addition to the very practical nse 
of planks, bottle-gourds, trunks of trees and Canoes, recourse 
shall be had to ascetics with a knowledge of magic (mdiydayo~ 
gavidas), and persons learned in the Vedas shall perform 
incantations against rain.’ 

In the case of plague, besides the aid of physicians with 
their medicines and spending the nights in devotion to the 
gods, ascetics endowed with supernatural powers (siddhatapasds) 
shall: perform auspicious and purificatory ceremonials, cows 
‘shall be milked on cremation grounds, and the trunk of « 
corpse shall be burned. If the disease has attacked the cows 
a ‘half pirajana’ (ardhenirdjana) should be performed in the 
cow stalls, This swinging of lights was apparently for the 
purpose of placating the demons causing disease in the cattle® 

In danger from rats, beside the reserti: to poten, auspicious 
ceremomals by magicians may be employed.® These magical 
performances are unfortunately not described. 

In the case of snakes, those persons having a knowledge of 
poisons shall proceed with mantras and herbs, or there may 
be employed the very practical means of assembling and killing 
the snakes (sambhiiya ropa sarpin hanywh).1 Also those who 
are learned in the Atharvaveda may perform auspicious rites.1! 
The reader who is familiar with the Atharvayeda will recall 
the incantation hymns against snakes. 12 

Tn danger from demons, experts in magic and those acquainted 
with the Atharvaveda shall perform demon-destroying rites 
ees 

‘ Text, p. 207; ir. Py 261. 

1 Text, p. 908, L 2; tr. p- Sz. 

* Test, p. 208, |. 0: tron, See 

* Text, p. 200, LI; tr. p. 989. 

1 Text, p. S09, L168; tr, p. 288 The text wems dubious ond Tay 











" Text, p. 210, 1. 1; tr, p. 962. 
1? Av, 10. 4: 7, OG) 6.66; 6. 19: &, 13, 
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(raksoghndni karmant).'* To ward off demoniacal influences 
special acts of worship at a shrine (caitya-puydl)) should be 
performed at the changes of the moon, with an offering of 
goat, a banner, an umbrella, and something which seems to be 
some kind of representation of @ hand.!4 Also the incantation, 
which begins vas caramah (‘we worship you’), should continually 
he performed. I have not been able to identify the quotation 
indicated by this eatch-phrase, vas, ete. At the end of this 
chapter it is stated that those who are expertsin magical arte 

upernatural powers should be honored by the lang 
and caused to dwell in his kingdom, 

The fourteenth book contains the principal magic of the 
whole work.¢ This book ts divided into four chapters. The 
first, entitled ‘Means of injuring an enemy’, is composed mainly 
of formulas for the use of materials which, when burned, will 
cause smoke that is poisonous to men and beasts, bringing 
either death or disease. From. the ingredients I should judge 
these devices would do all claimed for them. With these 
poison-gas recipes there are also two or three rather magical- 
sounding suggestions, but this chapter mainly contains purely 

The second chapter of this book has all sorte of formulas 
for deceiving the enemy.!? Some of them would probably 
succeed but there is doubt about the others. The idea seems 
io be to cause the enemy to believe that his opponent has 
great magical power, There ix a paste to turn the hair white 
nd one: to turn the body black; mixtures to rub on the body 
which can be set dire to withont burning the skin; oil to put 
on the feet so that a man may walk over hot coals without 
being burned; the method of making a ball, with fire inside, 
which can be put in the mouth and cause a man to seem to 
be breathing out fire and smoke; one may walk fifty yojanas 
unwearied if he wears camel-skin shoes covered with banyan 
leaves and smeared with the serum of the desh of an owl and 
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a vulture. Also, ons can prevent any other fire burning in 
# certain place by producing a fire in the following manner: 
by the friction of a black-and-white bamboo stick on the rib 
bone of the left side of » man who has been slain with a 
sword or impaled, or by rubbing a human bone on the rib 
bone of another man or woman. This fire must then be 
circumambulated three times from right to left as is usual in 
black mugic."* At the end of this chapter the author says 
one may bring about peace by causing fear in the enemy 

The third chapter in the fourteenth book is pure, unmixed 
magic.19 In order to see clearly in the dark the following 
method should be used: Having taken the left and the right 
eye of & cat, u camel, a wolf, a boar, a porcupine, a wdiguli, 
& naptrkd (some kind of night-bird) and an owl, or of one or 
two or many such nightroving animals, one should make two 
kinds of powder. Then having anointed his right eye with 
the powder from the left eyes and his left eye with the powder 
from the right eyes he can see in the darkest night 

Or if invisibility is desired, having fasted three nights one 
should, on the day of the star Pushya, sprinkle with the milk 
of goats and sheep, barley planted in soil placed in the skull 
of & man who has been killed by a sword or has been impaled. 
Then, having put on a garland of the barley which sprouts 
from this, he may walk invisible? 

The skin of w snake filled with the ashes of a man bitten 
by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible,22 

There are five sets of mantiras in this chapter, to be used in 
connection with certain of the magical performances, and tho 
names of many demons are called upon. There is much 
preparation to he made before the use of the mantras. for 
example, having fasted for three nights one shovld. on the 
dark fourteenth day of the month of the star Pushya, purchase 
from a woman of an outcast tribe some fingernails. Theo, 
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together with some beans, having kept them unmixed in a 
basket, one should bury them in the cremation grounds. Having 
dug them up on the second fourteenth day, and having pounded 
them up with aloes, one should make little pills Wherever 
one of the pills is thrown, after chanting the mantra, all 

The aims of the other magical formulas with mantras attached 
are: to cause a door to open of itself, to cause a cart drawn 
by bullocks to appear and to take the invoker travelling through 
the aky, to cut a: howstring without touching it. 

A different method of procedure is used in the following 
rite: when the image of an enemy is bathed in the hile of a 
brown cow which has been killed with a sword on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of the month, the enemy becomes 
blind.2# 

The ingredients mentioned in some of the formulas are 
almost equal to those of Macbeth's witches. If the nail of the 
little finger, some part of the nimb tree and of the mango tree, 
honey, the hair of a monkey, and the bone of a man, are 
wrapped in the garment of a dead man and are buried in the 
house of a certain manor are walked over by him, that 
man, his wife and children and his wealth will not last three 
fortnights.24 

This chapter ends with the statement that one should by 
means of mantras and medicines protect one’s own people and 
do injury to those of the enemy. 

Evidently the enemy was expected to use some of the same 
methods, for the fourth and last chapter of the fourteenth hook 
is composed of antidotes for poisons employed by him. 

The magic in this work seems to me to he of enough interest 
aud importance to lead one to go into it more deeply in 
connection with the magic contained im the better known 








12 Toxt, p. 490, 119; tr. p. 607. In this connection ¢f RY. 7. 55. 
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THE BABYLONIAN PRACTICE OF MARKING 
SLAVES 


Beatrice Annanp Baooxs 
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A Pracrick connected with Babylonian alavery, knowledve 
of which is involved im considerable obscurity, is that of the 
method of marking slaves. The interpretation of this custom 
depends largely upon the meaning assigned to galabu,' abuttu, 
and mudiaiu, Laws I and Tl of the Sumerian Family Laws 
provide as the penalty to he imposed on a child who repudiates 
his parents: DUBBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A, for disloyalty to 
father, and MUTTATI-A-NI DUBBIN SA-NE-IN-SLES, 
for disloyalty to mother. The sign transliterated DUBBIN 
may mean ‘a sharp pointed instrument’, ‘finger’, or ‘nail-mark’ 
(OBW 104). But DUBBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A is translated 
in the Akkadian text, u-yal-la-~ab-su. This part of the law 
has been translated by Lenormant (ZA 3, p. 22), ‘ils lui rasent’; 
by Sayoe (Records of the Past 8, p. 24) ‘confirming it by (his) 
oiilmark (on the deed)’; by Oppert (Doc. Jur, 56, 1.26) ‘ot 
confirmat ungue impresso’; by Maller (Geeetze Ham, 270) ‘macht 
er ihm em Mal’; and Winckler (Gesetze Ham. 85), soll er ihm 
die Marke schneiden.! Haupt in his Swmerische Famitien- 
Gesetee (p.35) stated that the expression should not be read 
‘er legt ihm den Fingernagel an,’ but ‘er scheert es’ Jensen 
(KB 6, p. 377,132) believed. galaby to mean ‘cut’, referring to 
incised marks, and DUBBLIN to be the instrument of cutting. 
MUTTATI-A-NI DUBBIN SA-NE-IN-SL-ES is translated 
in the Semitic text miu-ui-to-al-Ju w-gal-bu-ma, which Sayve 
tranalated ‘lus hair is cut off; Oppert (Doe, Jur. 57, 31) ‘st 





' For on ¢sriy interpretation of guf‘ahy and muwtiafu, see ZA 5. 
pp. 101, 231, 
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sigillo impresso confirmat'; Bertin (7SBAS8 p. 255), ‘his phallus 
and nails also they shall cut him’; Miller (Gesetee Mam. 471), 
ihm ein Mal auf sem Gesicht macht’; and Winckler (@evetre 
Ham. 85), so soll man ihm seine Marke schneiden'’. The 
sign ~\t] is, according to Barton, of unknown origin (O.BW.426), 
and is usually read mtttatu (Br. 9861, M.7487). The phonetic 
StI in the Code hus been read galabu (Br.7145, M.5149), 
and appears only in Col. XX XY, &§ 226, 227, where it refers 
both to the agent of the operation and the operation itself. 
These laws provide that if a SU-I, without the consent of the 
owner of a slave, ab-bu-ti warad la Se-e-im w-gal-li-tb, his hand 
should be cut off; and if any one deceive s SU and induce 
him to ab-bu-ti warad la Se-eim u-gal-li-ib, that man should 
be put to death, and the SU-I upon swearing he did not 
mark the slave knowingly, should go free. Ab-bu-ti has been 
interpreted in these laws as ‘a mark’? The éxpression 
la %ee-im has been translated: Schell (DP 4, p. 156), 





Gnaliénable’s Winckler (Gesetze Ham. 63) ‘unverkduflich(?)’; 
Peiser (KU 1, p. 63), ‘unsichtbar’; Harper (p. 81), "that he 
cannot be sold’, and Barton,® ‘unsalable’. § 127 provides that 
if a man falsely accuse a sacred woman, he shall be brought 
before the judge and mu-ui-ta-ru wyal-ta-tu. 

The word abuttu is employed also in § 146 which states 
that if an amfx who has borne children attempt to take rank 
with her mistress, the mistress may ab-bu-ut-tam i-sa-ah-a-an- 
fi-ma, and count her among the maidservants, This hes been 
interpreted by Scheil (DP 4, p. 71), ‘une marque elle lui fera’; 
Winckler, sur Sklavenschaft soll me sie tun’; Pewer (K U1, p. 42), 
‘Fesseln legt sie ihr an’; Harper (p.51) and Barton,’ ‘she 
may reduce her to bondage’, That the Sumerian laws remained 
in foree for a long period, we have evidence from documents re- 
(quirin g this same type of punishment m the case of & child 
who repudiates his adoptive father (Schorr 9), a woman her 
sister (op. ai. 5), a slave her mistress (op. cit. 77), a slave his 
mistress who has adopted him (op. cit. 35), the daughter of a 
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sacred woman her adoptive mother (op, cit. 83), and a won his 
adoptive parents (op. cit. 8). Tn all these documents the custom 
is expressed by use of the word galabu alone, Mutlatu galabu 
appears as the penalty inflicted on the loser of a law-suit 
(op. cit. 263, 264). | 

Galahu is related to the Hebrew gallab, ‘barber’ ef Ez. 6:1. 
Johns (ADD 2, § 174) believes the amél SU-I or galabu to 
be # haircutter, who ‘cut, or scratched, «a mark on the. skin 
of a slaye, to serve as a mark of ownership: The SU-I is 
mentioned with lists of officials® Meizener (MAP p. 152), 
would read galabu in the contract literature ‘ein Mal machen’, 
rather than ‘scheeren' (Haupt, Sum. Fam, Gex. 85). Tt is 
used not only in contract literature, but in omen and magical 
texts. Galabw describes the treatment to be practised on a 
snake if he appeared to a man at o certain time as an ill- 
omen;* and it is used with rimri to indicate bodily injury 
(op. cit. 1, p. 369), The word occurs in a Cuppadocian tablet, 
where it has been translated ‘custration’# The custom of 
castrating slaves has heen common, as for example, among 
the Romans According to Xenophon,!? such treatment was 
thought to make them better servants because they had no 
family ties. It would however be absurd to suppose that this 
wal a Customary mark of slavery in Babylonia. 

Abutiu, according to Delitzsxch (AWB 13) and Muss-Arnolt 
(Dict 12), means ‘fetter’. Haupt (Sum. Fam. Gee. 35) identifies 
it with i7]32, ‘service’, and Zimmern (#B 59) with way, ‘to 
bind’. Besides the occurrences above quoted, abutiu is used 
in a birth-omen text which states what will happen if a woman 
bear a child ab-bu-wét-ta (Jastrow, Rel. 2, p. 928). With this 
text Jastrow compares another line which interprots an omen 
in case a woman bears a child bi-<rtum, which he translates 
‘with a fetter’, bat which Frank (Studion 163, 1.20) leaves 

* M4P p. 180; AJSE 91, p. 7. 

1 Jastrow, Rel. 2, p. 778 The enake’s head is to be covered and his 
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untranslated. In the birth omen texts abutix has been inter- 
preted ‘Fessel’ by Jastrow, and ‘Sklavenmal’ by Dennefeld."' 
Abuttu is employed with sadatu and the expression is trans 
lated by Zimmern (BB 59) and King, ‘to go security for’, 

Muttatu, commonly translated ‘forehead’, appears in a Neo- 
Babylonian sign list translated by Haupt (Sum. Fam. Ges. p.71); 
4 brief bilingual vocabulary in the same work has: matatdum, ** 
Holma!4 stated that mutiatu referred to the head, probably 
the forehead, and that it was at least one of the seats of 
the mark put on slaves, Tt occurs also in birth omen texts 
(Jastrow Rel. 2.915). Muttatw appears more frequently than 
the other words involved in this discussion, but m some cases 
it is clearly to be interpreted other than ‘forehead’ or ‘hair’. 
In one instance it is an object offered as a gift to a deity, 
probably meaning » head-band.'* In K. 2007, Ob. 18 we find 
muttat mati, bere interpreted by Jastrow (Rel. 2, 921. n. 8) 
as ‘the front side’ of a piece of land, and by Dennefeld (op. 
cil. 54) as a ‘part’ of the land, but by Frank (Studien, 149) 
as Stirne’.. Likewise in the birth omen text occurs the ox- 
pression mutlat lisdni-tu sa imitti la bat, here referring to o 
part of the tongue, It has been considered a synonym for 
labaru (BA 1, p. 513). 


Connected with this discussion is the problem of the inter- 
pretation of bukdnu. This baa been supposed to refer to a 
ceremony which took place at the time of the transaction of 
a sale, originally a slave sale. Meissner (MAP 120) suggests 
its connection with Talm. sj70 (Marser)-Stipsel, Pistill’, 
and denies its connection with Poxdva. Daiches'* follows 
Meisner and Delitasch (HWB 172"); Schorr (ABR No. Ii, 
1.10) follows Meissner and Daiches. Langdon (ZA 26, p, 208), 
in discussing the expression ise tag, Semitio bulonan Jutak 
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(CT 4, 33°, 10; 6,40, 8), states that the earlist occurrence of 
thie phrase is in a record of a slave purchase by LugaluSumegal '*, 

xpression is git-q ib-ta-bal-ef He concludes that 
because the phrase occurs in a grammatical text (K.46) in a 
section concerning slavery, it was originally connected with 
slave sales, and that the tukdnu may have been a die or stamp 
with a short handle. The beginning of Col. IV of K. 46 is 
pase destroyed, but these lines evidently relate to the 

shment to be inflicted on a runaway slave, !* 














5. DUBBIN mi-ni-in-hud 
4 mark wns shall cut(?) 
On 
4. GAR in-nt-in-sar 
in fetters they shall place 


5. arag-hit in-ni-in-3t 
for money they shall sell 


to his lord he shall not go 


hack, 
7. ¢ far-a-ni-la ba-da-ga-a 
from the house of his lord 
he disappeared. 
8, ba-da-ga-a-ta ial a= 
gure 
On account of his flight 
they shall return him: 
9. ba-da-ga-a-ta  imeina-an-si- 
# ata 
On account of his flight 
they shall turn him from 
mankind? 





ab-bu-ut-lum tak-ha-un-du 
a fetter they shall put on him. 


a-na kaspi (i-nam-din-Su) 
for money they shall give him 


a-na béliw (ul u-tar) 
to his lord he shall not return, 


ie-tu dnt bél-eu 

from the house of his lord he 
disappeared. 
(ti-te-rie-su) 

Om account of his flight they 
shall turn him: 

isiu thliku ute-ru-(?) 


on account of his t 
hall torn ins a 
kind.) 
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hur-sa-a sa-na se-pi-tu 


In bonds they shall place A fetier on bis feet they ehall 


him, 
LL. URUDU keke im-ni-in- 


big 
bonds of bronze they shall 
appoint, 
12. gid i-na t-ta-an-bal*' 
a wooden shackle he shall 


18. lii-da2?(?) -ja-a gid-e-lu 


jar-tar-ra-ta™ i-pa-ir 


bonds they shall put on, 


bu-kan-na w-de-ti-tk 
a shackle he shall drag. 


ha-lag sa-bat 
(As) a fugitive captured, 


An escaped man, verily le 


on his face he shall be made 
strange.? 

The first. lines of this text show similarity with the Sumerian 
Family Laws. Tho text seems to mdicate that the buédnuw 
was a shackle worn on the foot. But Schorr (p, 116) states 
that this expression is found in land as well as slave sales of 
northern Babylonia (Babylon, Sippar, Dilbat) from the earliest 
time to SamSuiluna, The so-called ‘slave tage’ were of clay, 
not of wood, else we should be tempted to establish their 
identity with the gif GAN-NA (bukdnu). Whether the bukdirin 
represented the handing over of a staff by the seller to the 
purchaser as a symbol of agreement is not certain.*¢ If the 
bukdnu was an instrument used for marking a slave it is not 
likely that it would have been used in land deals 





Langdon finds evidence of a real murk made on a slave in 
the we of 3indu—Hmiu, Code Col. 67, pointing out 
the suggestion of Ungnad in OLZ which offers the inter- 
pretation, ‘a mark burned into the flesh’. But Langdon o 
cludes that since the Code has a law concerning the changing 
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1) T um indebted to Professor Barton for 
lines 9, 15, 14. 

24 Jastrow, Civilisation, S42, 


this interpretation of 


of a slave-mark, the custom might well have been that of 
painting (OLZ 12, p, 113), With this may be compared a 
document containing the phrase S-in-du de amiu-tr-tu, ‘sign 
of her slavery’ (BA 4 p. 11), 

Keiser? calls attention to a class of temple officials, the 
Sraqu, mentioned in a number of tablets belonging to the 
Yale Babylonian Collection, — a class of persons who bore a 
mark with which they were perhaps branded. From No. 120 
L4, Keiser suggests that this mark, used also on animals, 
may have been a star. But what function these siragu had, 
we do not know. It is possible, if Ziragu is to be identified 
with the root davagu, ‘to give’, that they may have heen slaves 
handed over to the temple as donations, This, however, is 
purely conjectural, 

The slave-mark may have been on the hand (Holma, op. cit. 
p. 120). Accordimg to Clay?4 a slave was said to be twice 
branded on the right hand, the expression being fal-rai. A 
mark may, according to Holma (op, cit. p. 28), have been made 
on the ear, similiar to the Hebrew custom, Ex. 214, 

Do any of these theories adequately explain the laws? There 
appears to be no reason for doubting that galabu moans cutting 
or scraping of some kind, but the real nature ia not clear. 
Code $5 226,227 indicate that the operation was performed 
by @ spécial person who made it his business, and it is to be 
noted that these laws directly follow those dealing with physi- 
cians and their practice. They further indicate, from the 
serionsness of the penalty attached, that the operation was of 
importance. Whether la Se-eim-in this law is to be read 
‘unsalahle’ or ‘unsightly’ has been questioned. The root mv 
may méan ‘fixed’, ‘decreed’, ‘purchased’. If all slaves were 
galabu, it is not clear why anyone would want to submit-a 
lave to this operation again; it is therefore more reasonably 


The 














“ Bab, Inserip. in Collection of J. B. Nies, 1, p. 

uJ. Po Morgan 2, p, 95. With this it is intereating to compare No. KE. 
(dated 411 B. 0.) in Sayoe-Oowley Assouon-Papyri. which refers in IL 4 
and § to the marking of a slave. Whether Yod of tho Aramaic is to be 
interprete| ‘lund’ haw been questioned (p. 48, no, 4). If the real meaning 
were Enown, we might find here an interesting unalogy between Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian Jewish custom. | . 


to suppose that the law refers to a mark of mutilation which 


would render the slave of no commercial value. And since 
a Babylonian slave might, if he had shfficient funds, buy his 
way out of slavery, one questions whether this ‘slave-mark’ 
was of a permanent nature, if applied to all slayes, The 
custom may have been merely the shaving of the head and 
beard. ‘The prevalence among the Semites of shaving the head, 
not only as « badge of slavery, but as a sign of mourning, 
and as a penalty for breaking marriage vows,” furnishes 3 
strong argument for the existence of the custom among the 
Babylonians. But this treatment would not be lasting and 
archaeological evidence shows no uniformity in the represen- 
ation of headdress or beards of slaves, nor would it seem 
probable that the shaving of a slave's head without the 
permission of the owner would require so severe 8 penalty. 
Further, the generally accepted theory of Meyer*4 that the 
Sumerians shaved their heads close while the Semites did not, 
precludes the theory that the slave-mark was merely a cutting 
of the hair. If the process was that of incising or tattooing 
on the forehead, it is curious that there is no evidence in the 
seulpture, even though the human. head is usually rendered 
in profile, of an attempt to distinguish slaves by representing 
such markings, ‘There is no evidence that incision was made 
in the ear; the sculptures show that the servile classes wore 
no ear-ring, while the king and official uttendants are seldom 
depicted without it. It might be conjectured that the incising 
was done on the top of the bead and the hair allowed to grow 
over it: this would in part satisfy the objection that a freed 
slave would have to bear his marks for life, always failing to 
be recognized as a freeman. The testimony of the monuments 
of the custom of leading captives by means of a hook through 
the lip, together with the fact that abuttu may mean ‘fetter’, 





suggests the possibilr that a metal ring was attached to a 
slave, which, u his being freed, was cutoff, K. 46, Col LV, 


mentioned above, suggests that a metal fetter was attached to 
the feet of a fugitive slave as winishment In this connection 
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may be noted a letter of Nebuchadrezzar 29 which appears to 
be a reply to o letter of appeal made by some prisoners of 
consequence who were held in durance and compelled to go 
under service, The prisoners had protested against their 

A document which more than any other seems to shed 
light on this problem is from the time of Ammiditana, and 
cites the case of a man who was bought as a slave in a 
foreign land and later returned to Babylon, his native city 
(Schorr, 37). After five years, he was summoned and told, 
ebli-ta ab-bu-utta-ka gu-uldu-ta-at. The document further 
atates that he was told he could enter the ridaiti, but that he 
refused and said he would claim share in his father's estate, 
It provides that the brothers shall not refuse him this share, 
even though he has been temporarily reduced to slavery, But 
the meaning of el-li-ta ab-bu-ut-ta-cka gu-tl-lu-ba-at has been 
thus interpreted: Schorr, ‘Du bist frei, deine Sklavenmarke ist 
(hiermit) abgeschnitten'; Peiser (KU 740), Deuthch(?) ist Dein 
Sklavenmal geschnitten'; Johns (Bab, and Ags, 176), ‘thy abutiu 
is clearly branded’. Zllite, from elli, osually means ‘bright’, 
‘tlean', and is employed in adoption documents to expresa the 
ceremony which symbolized the adoption of slaves, It is not 
clear what the ceremony was, but it seems intended to represent 
a cleansing. This phrase of our documeut might mean, thou 
art cleansed, thy mark is cut-off. The fact that this man 
had been a slave in a foreign land would require is rein- 
statement as a free citizen, and allow the use of the same word 
as in an adoption tablet. Now if we interpret this either 
‘thou art free’, or ‘thou art cleansed’, the whole phrase would 
imply that the abutiw was of such 4 character that it could 
be obliterated. If we accept the interpretation of «lita as 
‘clearly’, the document becomes more intelligible and offers 
% partial solution of the question of the nature of the custom, 

According to the text of this document, which is published 
only in €.7. 6,95, the [Pt==s} fr~«+ told the slave he could 
go with the UKU-US (—ridu sa pate pl). ia eres tt 
been read by Schorr ati sabe mei, and by Daiches A-KAR 

so Wol.8, No.1. ef. 1L13—16. Cz Svdiotheea Sacra, 77, No, B07, 
Bo 
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mek. But Meissner®” read A. EDIN mez, It is not certain 
what class of society these persons belonged to, but in Nikolaky, 
Documents, No. 323, L6 the expression designates an official, 
So far as we now know, the sabe was one of the lowest classes 
of society. This man was told that his abuttu was clear and 
that he could go with the riditi, or overseers of the gabe; 
it was evidently because hiv abutiu was visible that he was 
classed with the gabe. Code § 16 would imply that a fugitive 
slave was liable to be called to serve as a public slave and K 46 
quoted above shows that a fugitive slave was liable to receive 
a mark which would make him an outcast. § 280 provided 
that a slave bought in a foreign land, if he returned later to 
his native city, must be released.“ The man mentioned in this 
document had been a freeman in Babylon, had gone to a 
foreign country and been reduced to 4 warad, but still bore a 
mark of slavery. Returning to Babylon, as a tearad who had 
heen freé-born he wished to claim share in his father’s estate, 
but as he had a slave-mark he was assigned to the ridiiti, Tt 
would therefore appear that only the sabe had « permanent 
bes fags ig This theory accounts for the occurrence of the 
eaetee Bueersae: Dey Lees and the contracts; 1 
ceaente for the severity of the punishment intlicted on one 
who galadu a slave without the owner's permission,—such a 
mark would render him unsalable by a private individual for 
the mark would make him a public slave, or state property; 
and it explains § 146 of the Code, for it is to be assumed 
that women as well as mon belonged to the sabe class. We 
still lack evidence to prove the real character of this mark; 
while archaeological data are wanting to establish what the mark 
was, documentary evidence strongly indicates that whatever it 
was, it was of a comparatively permanent nature. 

Additional Note: The publication of the newly discovered 
Assyrian Law Code (Jastrow, JAOS 41. 11) presents a few 
points for discussion in connection with the problem of the 
marking of slaves. The practice of boring the ear seems 
definitely to appear in this code. But here it is a penalty, 
imposed in the one case upon o man who allows a harlot to 
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appear veiled, § 39, and im the other upon a person who holds 
another for debt, § 43. In the former law it is further stipu- 
lated that the offender ehall serve one month's royal service: 
Does the connection of these two penalties imply that the in- 
fiction of the one made suitable the performance of the latter? 
Attempt has heen made in this article to indicate the possi- 
bility that since not all who were slaves had a mark, and 
since the mark appears to have heen permanent and something 
of a disgrace, it wae only persons of the lowest clase of alaves 
who bore a real mark. It may be, therefore, that §99 tends 
to corroborate this theory. But the statement of the custom 
of boring the ear, analogous to the Hebrew practice of the 
Covenant Code, does not prove that this was the method of 
marking slaves in general or public slaves in particular. 
Furthermore, § 4 legislates that the penalty imposed upon a 
male or female slaye who receives stolen goods be the cutting 
of of the nose and ear, This same penalty is imposed in 
other instances, cf. §§ 4,6, 39, where the offender is not a 
alave. The purpose of the penulty seems to be to inflict 
punishment and disfiguration. If the ear was the membér that 
bore the sign of servitude, is it probable that it would have 
been cut off? If the boring of the ear in the manner desig- 
nated was practised on a large group of persons, and not 
méirely on the occasional offender, ogain we ask, why do we 
find no trace of it in sculpture? The Assyrian Code un- 
fortunately does not throw any new light on the Mesopotamian 
custom im question, 


DIVINE SERVICE IN EARLY LAGASH 
Werrens Taeocoamat Seanany, Curcaaa 


Te onsecr of this study is to describe as clearly as possible 
the elements of divine service in early Sumeria. The elements 
are taken to be gods, temples, priests, sacrifices, altars, ded!- 
cations, ritual, and festivals. Our study will be confined to 
early Lagash, that is, from the earliest times in Lagash to the 
end of the reign of Urukagina, when Lagash was captured 
by Lugalzaggixi. It will be based upon only those inscriptions 
which can be dated with certainty, hey are the royal im- 
scriptions, the nomerous business tablets, and seal cylinders 
and other similar works of art.! 

At an early date in the development of Southern Babylonia 
the city of Lagash became an important centre, and conse- 
quently its god became powerful? Lagash must have heen 





! Abbreviations of less common wee in this article are: duit = 
", G Pinches, The Amberst Tablets, Pt I, London, 1908; CMT—Ciny, 
Haven, 1916; Déc. — Heuzoy, Découverts en Chaidée, Paris, [BAT EE; DP 


King, A History of Sumer and Akkal N.Y. 5.4, ESTD — Keiser, 
Selected Temple Documents of he Ur Dynasty, New Haven, 1919; KT — 
Kohler und Ungned, Hamonerabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 196; Wid. — 
Nikalaki, Dyeenosti Vestochmiye, S. Petersbourg, 1908; Now Fouill. = 
‘Oros, Heurey, Thureaw-Dangin, Nowvelles Fouilles de Tells, Paris, 9101; 
Religion of ‘To-day, Chicago, 192. 

¢ For the idea of god in Sumeria and early Babylonia, see Mercer, 
Religions and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Aseyria, Milwaukes, 1918, ch.2. 
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connected with Nippur, for Ningirsu, the god of Lagash, is often 
called the warrior god of Enlil of Nippur.t Ningirsn’s name 
means lord, or lady, of Girsn, one of the four quarters of the 
city of Lagash. He was considered the son of Enlil, and his 
consort was the goddess Bau. Three of his daughters are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of early Lagash,’ and four others 
are named in the inscriptions of the reign of Gudea.t Besides 
these there grew up around Ningirsu a regular family of gods 
There were DUN-x,* Ninsar, the sword-bearer of Ningirsn,? 
Ninkah,* Ninharsag,® and Nina}¢ o water-goddess and deity 
of oracles and dreams, after whom one of the earliest kings 
of Lagash, Ur-Nini, waz named. There were other deitics 
who associated themselves with N ingirsu, such as, Dumuziabzu,"! 
DUN-Sag-ga,'? son of Ningirsn, Impae,1? Lama,'4 Lugaluru,'* 
Ninki,!* Innina,!*?: Urnuntaea:t®-and Zavari19 Enlil, king of 
lands, was also associated with Ningirsa,2¢ But while there 
were many temples: and shrines in Lagash and many deities 
were worshipped, nevertheless Ningirsu and his great temple, 
E-ninni, were the cantre of the city’s worship. As prince, lord, 
king, and god, Ningirau received the adoration of gods and 
men. His special emblem was Imgig, the lion-headed mytho- 
logical eagle, which was usually represented as standing on 
two lions?! These early Sumerian gods are represented with 
flowing hair, bound with a double fillet: with cheeks and upper 
lip shaven, with a long beard, and nude to the waist, the lege 
heing clad in a close-fitting garment. They usually carry « 
war-mace, and are often equipped with a great net (312-galj 
in which they trap their enemies, 

Around Ningirsu and his associated deities clustered all the 
details of official worship, and they were the object of the 
people's veneration. Divine worship was the most compelling 
force im early Sumeria, and wo shall find that ii and its 
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influence permeated and controlled society. There was nothing 
more real than the existence of the gods, and their worship 
wast the people's most serious duty. 

The central and most important building in a Sumerian 
city was the temple. The exact form and arrangement of the 
Sumerian templo as it existed in Early Lagash are unknown, 
There are only very scanty remains of Ningirsu’s temple, and 
these date from the time of Ur-Bau and Gudea. But judging 
hy our knowledge of the temple and temple-area at Nippur 
in the time of Ur-Engur, the temple itself was in the form 
of a rectangle with inner and outer chambers, and with a 
great tower or ziggurat?? The temple-area was irregular in 
form, but covering about six times as much ground aa the 
temple. The Sumerian sign for temple is a rectangle with 
crose-bars, which points to the usual form of the earliest 


Tn Lagash there were, as we shall see, many temples, but 
the most important one stood in Girsu and was called H-ninnd, 
Tt was the temple of Ningirsu.. In the other three quarters 
of the city, Nini, Uruazagga, and Uru, were important temples. 
But shrines and smaller temples were numerous. 

Temples were usually constracted at the command of the 
gods. Thus Gudea was directed by his god to build « temple, 
and an interesting plaque *? shows Ur-Nin&, of Lagash, carrying 
a basket fillod with material probably for the building of 
Ningireu’s temple. The historical inscriptions are full of 
references to the building or restoring of temples by the kings 
for various gods,?4 

Archaeological Sacever Ces, Sean 8 Sk Se enero ee 
was built of brick, but it was finished inside with wood.** It 
is likely that a temple could contain a chapel, for the term 
4 (e.g. @ Gir-eu SAK 6 i, etc) is used in such a way, in 
rélation to the regular term for temple, 4 (e. g. & "Vind, 
SAK 4¢, 2), that it seems to indicate a chapel.** There is 





2 1f &PA means temple tower (ef. Giudes St. G1, 15) there is evidence 
thet the tower was common in Early Lagash, «. g, SAX Sa 4,3; 67 2. 
5 Dike. pl 2 dim. u EB. g. SAK2 ate. % SAK 2n 5, ete. 
@ Contrast, however, 4-DUG-RU and yi gi-Ku-na, SAK Wa 
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however no doubt about the meaning of bar. We. read of 
the bar “Fnlil, bar bir *Ninharsag, bir “Ningirsu, and bar “Babbar 
(SAK 38, 2, 14—18) in connections which leave the meaning 
doubtless, The Sumerian sign for Dir is a square with strokes 
across the four sides, and indicates a simple square hut built 
of reeds, Another word used in a similar connection, ti-ra-ai, 
seems to indicate a palace chapel. Thus we meet not only 
with the phrase # ti-ra-as (SAX 24d 2, 4) but also with &gal 
ti-vra-ai, Now, while 4 may mean either a temple or room in 
a temple (SAX 426 4, 2—4), yet the term 4al always means 
palace, and the phrase é-gal fi-ra-af would seem to mean palace- 
chapel (SAA 22,7, 19)21 The bur-sag was also a chapel. We 
read of a bur-ag of “Bau to which offerings were brought 
for her (SAK 464 2,1—3) and it is called an 6 temple, or 
room in a temple.?? Still another word which may have been 
used for chapel is mial-lu-ur, although the context leaves the 
matter uncertain aire 4th 2,4—6). 

The more important temples. had spacious yards or fore- 
courts, where was usually to be found a well (SAK 285i 3), 
where, if we can judge from later use, » part of the service was 
performed.?* Each temple had its store-houses and magazines, 
where dates (é-engur-ra-kaltmnma),29 wine (XAS-GAR),% and 
corn (Kirmaliirw, Gudea, Cyl. A 28, 5—6) were kept.3? From 
the account of Urukagina’s reform we learn indirectly of the 
lands, oxen, and asses which the temples possessed, and how 
the priests had become rich and powerful. 

Associated with some of the temples of umportant deities 
there was a sacred grove (ttr-azag), Thus, Entemena built 
one for Ninharsag and also for Nini and for Ninmah.? But 
whether any part of the temple service was conducted there 
it is imposible to say. It would seem, from inscriptions of 
the time of Gudea, that the grove was a garden where vines, 
the temple. 

In the temple itself were various objects the exact use of 
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which cannot be always ascertained, although they wero most 
likely used in connection with the services. Many of these 
objects were dedicated to the gods, Thus, m the temple of 
Ningirsu, in the time of Urukagina, was a ki-AB, which may 
have been a chapel (SAA 58k 5, Sf); uA in the same reign 
a /o-K U-akial-li-ni was dedicated to Dunsagga (SAX 426 2, 9), 
Other similar objects are referred to, €, 4 Hi-en-da-ta (SAK68 
5,1), Jr-dub-ta and nam-nun-da-i-yar-vra (SAK 38,2 and 4), 
ib-gal-K A-K A-a-DU (SAK i0a 4), a-In@ (SAK 3003), a-EDIN 
snd nin-gar (SAK 2a 3—4) t-yal (SAK 2b 2—3), Ai-nir 
(SAK 4¢ 3), and URU-NIG (SAK 4f 2), Besides these objects 
that cannot be identified, there were many others that were 
dedicated for use or for ornamentation in the temples. Such 
were, an onyx howl dedicated to Bau by Ur-Nini (SAX 8p), 
the famous silver vase dedicated by Entemena to Ningireu 
(SAE 34h), a stalagmite vessel dedicated to Dun-x by Entemena 
(SAK 34g); and various other vessels were dedicated to such 
deities as Ningirsn and Nina.#4 It was customary to dedi- 
cute war maces,35 and plaques as votive offerings were probably 
attuched to the walls of shrines and temples, Votive pillars 
and blocks of stone were also common,** and they may have 
been considered especially sacred because of some association 
with a deity or with some ceremonial act. Statues of deities 
were sometimes dedicated and erected in temples, where such 
deities were venerated.2* Some of the objects in the temple 
bore names, such as, “Ningirsu interceded in the temple of 
Uruk with “Bau for Urukagina’,** and the furnishings of the 
temple were adorned with gold and silver.” 
The chief temples of Lagash, in this early period, were: 

&ninnti of Ningirsu (SAX 34A 18—19) 

é-gis-mui-ra of Ningirsa (SAK d) 

-wnwy" of Ningirsu and Bau (SAK 444) 

éad-da of im-agga of Enlil (SAK 30a 1 [Rtickseite} 

éan-na of Innina (SAX 58k 6, 5) 

-metui-galan-ki of Galalim (SAK 42h 3) 

&engur of Nini (SAX 58, 1 [Riickseite}, 6—7) 


4 Eg. to Ningiren by Enomnatum, » der-sum-ger (GA K 28a); to | 
Nini = kwm-mah (SAX 23k). “Eg. SAK Sle; He 
M SAR GE; By. Eg. S45 2b,c; 4c. m SAR 44d. 
S S42 6m 2; CMI No. 4, cols, 1-11 
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‘There are other references to temples in Lagash which bore 
no specific name. Such aa: | 
&-Ningirsu (SAX 4f 1) 
é-Bau (SAK 42h 3) 
é-Nink (SAK 2a 1) 
é-Babbar (SAK 44/) 
é-Ama-geStin (SAK 58% 2) 
é-Dumuzi-abau (SAK 58k 6) 
&Gatumdng (SAK 4¢ 4) 
é-Hegir (SAK 440 26—30) 
é-Impae, é-Trnuntae, and &-Zazari (SALK 44 2) 
é-Anna (Innina) (SAK 10a 4) 
éLama (SAK 449 2, 6—8) 
&Tugaluru (SAK 68 1) 
é-Nindar (SAX GB 6) 
é-Nimmah (SAK 32/ 97) 
é-Ninmarki (SAK 4e 3) 
é-Nindar (SAK 42¢ 21—94) 


king among the early Sumerians, as elsewhere, was the 
representative of the gods, and as such was the priest par 
exeellence. In fact, the Sumerian king bore a title which 
marked him as the man of his god. He was called patesi, 
In Early Lagash this term was interchangeable with Iugal, 
the word for king, for while we read of the pates of a town 
or the pate of a god we never find the phrase patesi of a 
king. Eannatum invariably styled himself patesi. Later it was 
looked upon as less kingly,¢® Sometimes the king was called 

With the multiplication of royal duties, the king was gradually 
obliged to delegate his priestly acts to others, This began to 
be so before the earliest date of which we have historic records. 
Then there arose an official priesthood. But always the office 
of the priest remained a high one, and sometimes a royal person 
were priests before they became patesi and king. Both were 
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priests of Ningirsu.4! And Th, priest of Ninab or Ninni-68, 
was appointed by Entemena as patesi of Umma.4? So tmportant 
and influential was the priesthood that events were dated 
according to the time of their installation, ¢.g., mia en mab->- 
ni-pid, the year the priest was installed;4* mu en ba-tig, the 
year the priest was invested.‘ But their influence was often 
wied to further their own interests, so much so that Urukagina’s 
reform centered mainly around the excesses of the priesthood, 

There were many classes of priests. The commonest priestly 
class was the fangu (Ideog. 82D). The fangu was always 
the servant of some deity, such as Lugalkigalls, priest of 
Ningirsu,* Luenna, priest of Ninmarki;4* or of some temple, 
such as the high priest of Girsu.t? There were also. palace 
priesta(® At the head of the gangw stood the dangu-maii, or 
high priest, He was usually a very influential man. Tho» 
Duda, high priest of Ningirsu, was called the servant vf 
on bas reliefs? Another priestly class was the mudlalu. The 
word méuns serpent-driver, and points to some species of 
serpent-worship, There was a chief sarpent-priest (muslalah- 
gal),** and he is represented on the so-called family-has relief"? 
wearing a ehort dress with plain body. He must have bean 
a very important man to have been thus pictured with the 
royal family, A third class of priests was the kali, whose 
fees were reduced by Urukagina.*? And there was likewise a 
kalamah or chief kali.t¢ What their particular function was 
is not yet clear, although they would seem to have been 
connected with the musical department of the temple.“* Other 
priestly classes were the fufug,5s or anointers, at whose head 
stood the Futug-nun-ne, or great Suing (pasisu);*? the abarakkeu, 
a kind of anointing priesthood;*? and the ndru, a musical 





“1 Now. Fowill. I 62-83; RTC 16. 2 SAK 88,34, 
4 FSTD 16. ai ESTD 107. o G. A. Barton, Sumerian 
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order? Thera were also seers and diviners (Bul-dumy),!9 
bot the dipu and iri, who became so famous later, as in- 
cantation priests, do not appear in the Early Lagash period. 
Some priests sacrificed and some took care of the food, etc. 
of the temple, but no distinguishing mark between them. has 
as yet been discovered. 

There wero also priestesses, but they were not as common 
as the priests. The ni-dingir®! priestesses were, in. the 
Leary périod, cloistered nuns. Priestesses were some- 

times of royal blood, if we may judge from Lidds, the 
daughter of Ur-Nini, who held a high rank in. the temple 
hierarchy.** 

Very little can be learned about the personal habits and 
practices of Sumerian priesta of this early period. Ti. is, 
however, certain that they married (RU'C16), and that they 
kept servants (227'C' 15), It is probable that they lived on the 
lands of the temple“ A bas relief gives us a fair idea of the 
appearance of a priest.*4 [t shows a beardless man, with upper 
part of the body and feet naked. Another plaque, but per- 
haps later than the period under consideration, has a bearded 
priest, dressed in a long mantle hanging from his left shoulder, 
His upper lip is shaven, and he wears # turban, similar to 
those known to have been worn during the Hatmmurapi 

64 

The central aot of worship in Early Legash was the sacri: 
fice. This was «o much so that the temple was sometimes 
referred to as o place of offering.# in fact, the temple was 
the home of sacrificial worship. The ree sacrificti varied. 
Esnnstum offered to Enzu of Ur a sacrifice of four doves,“ 
to Babbar of Larsa two doves and bulls? and to Ninharsag 
of Kish two doves.# To Enki of Eridu and to his daughter 
Nin& fish were offered in sacrifice? But the material of 
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‘dlothes, metals eto, were offered on various OoCaSIOTE. 

Liquid offerings, or libations, were likewise common. Water 
was often offered?? and fonts were built to contaim such water 
(SAK 2b), of which there were several varieties, the abru 
(S4K 2h 5), the abgu-banda (SAK 4f 4,6) and the abru- 
pasirra (SAK 80a 5). The water contained in these fonts 
may have been also used for other purposes. Libations of 
oil were common, and in later times wine was ofiered In 
libation. (Gudea Cyl. B 5, 21). 

Tt is not possible to say with certainty whether or not the 
people of Early Lagash offered buman sacrifice, There is, 
however, # significant picture on a plaque published by Wari 
in Curtiss, fig. 6, which depicts a sacrificial service. ‘There 18 
an altar with flames rising from the oil(?) offering. A kid and 
n bird are offered, Besides that there is a man seized by two 
others and brought towards the altar. There is no legend, 
but the scone suggests that the scized man is to he offered 
as i sacrifice. So far os I am aware, this ts the only evidence 
for human sacrifice in Early Lagash. But this is far from 

In the inscriptions of Early Lagash there are a few places 
where offerings are mentioned in connection with the statues 
of human beings,75 But there is here no evidence that sich 
human beings are deified. There is nothing to show that 
statue of human bemgs in their honour, in much the sume 
way that we place wreaths on a status. Otherwise, the offerings 








were made in the same way and for the same resson ' 
he Sumerians of this early time placed drink, food, and a 
bed in the graves of the dead.** 

‘Memorial or votive offerings were often placed in the temples. 
These wally took the form of inscribed plaques, with » hole 


‘1 Ward in Curtiss, fg. & 

14 Ward in Curtiss, fig. 7, where the fiume indicates the burning oil. 

® Thus, offurings were made in the reign of Tmpalanda in connection 
slutue of Sagiag, wife of Urakagina, TS4 84 VI and rev. VL 
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in the centre, whereby they were suspended vertically on the 
walls. Other objects were offered as memorials, such, for 
example, as the clay object in the form of an inscribed olive 
offered in honour of Ningirsu by Urukagina (SAK 44). 

Related to the sacrificial service, but not a sacrifice, was: 
the service of dedication. Exactly what the form of this 
service was, it is impossible to say; even as it is impossible 
to say what were the details of the service of sacrifice: But 
the inscriptions are full of references to objects that were 
dedicated to the gods in the great temples of lagash. We 
think at once of the great silver vase which Entemena dedi- 
cated to Ningirey in E-ninnt to ensure the preservation of 
his own life (SAK 34/4). It is one of the most precious objects 
which archaeology has recovered from the graves of the past. 
Ur-Nind dedicated a canal to Nini (SAK 2), and one to 
Enlil of Nippur (4:54 107); and a warrior dedicated ins arms 
to Ningirsu.*? The pouring of a libation sometimes accompanied 
a dedication service,*4 

The central object in divine service was the altar, which 
itself was a dedicated object. The earliest Sumerian altar was 
a square boxlike object with one high shelf at the back On 
the altar was placed the material of sacrifice and on the shelf 
was usually set a vase. Ward in Curtiss, fig. 1, shows two 
fiat cakes om the altar, with a vase, over which a libation ix 
poured; fig.2 represents an altar with a pile of cakes and a 
bird, probably a dove; fig. 3 shows an altar with cakes and 
the head of a goat, and s worshipper approaching with a goat 
in bis arms; and fig. 4 depicta an altar with a cup, from which 
tises a flame, an indication of burning oil. A later, but still 
early, form of Sumerian altar was what has been called the 
hour-glass altar—an altar in the shape of an hour-glass, Ward 
in Ourtiss, fig. 5, represente a marble altar from which rise 
two flames (or branches) and a worshipper approaches with 
an animal in his arms; fig. 6 shows an hour-glass altar with 
two flames (or branches), a kid, a bird, and a man being 
brought by two other men towards the altar: fig 7 represents 
an altar with flames, and a worshipper who holds a goat ou 
one arm and with the other pours a libation. He is attended 
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by two persons, one with a pail, the other with cakes. Fig. 6 
shows a double hour-giass altar, and a worshipper, who pours 
a libation from s slender vase, All these plaques with the 
exception of figures 5 and 6 show a god or goddess to whom 
the sacrifice is being offered. What have been called tames 
in some of these scenes may have been palm branches or 
flowers.” The hour-glass altar was very old; indeed, it may 
have been quite as old as the square altar, for it is the hour- 
glass altar which is seen in the oldest script There it is 
represented with fire burning on the top. 

The ritual of the temple centered around the altar, There 
the deity was present with his symbols of office. The altar is 
usually represented as standing before. the deity, and between 
him and the worshipper. In his presence the suppliant pours 
his bation or offers his sacrifice. The material of libation, 
water, oil or wine, is kept m a vase, but the material for 
sacrifice lies on the altar, or, in the case of animals, is brought 
to the altar by the worshipper. The supplant is sometimes 
attended by servers who carry material for the sacrificial 
service, Sometimes the worshipper is led mto the presence 
of the deity by a priest. 

The central figure in divine service is the priest. Ur-Nind, 
as patesi, presents his offerings to his god with bare feet and 
body, and when such high officials appear us suppliants on 
their own behalf they are led before the deity by a goddess, 
The priest, however, usually leads the ordinary worshipper 
before the altar, and it is the priest who does the manual 
nets. He stands nude before the altar, and presents the ob- 
lations, which he receives from the suppliant and his attendants, 
and reads the prayers.®? The worshipper then stands with 
hands clasped upon the breast, or folded at the waist, or ima 
perpendicular position before the face, palms inward, in an 
attitude of humility, while the priest raises his hand in the 
attitude of adoration and prayer.#? In some parts of the 


i ee 





Dec. p, 201. *@ Harton, op. cit, No. 1, Cals. 1.5, IL 6. 
t ‘These points are illustrnted om the figures in Ward in Ourtiss. 
© OMI No.4, Col IV.  ™ Die, pl. 1 bis, fig. 1. See also S. Langdon, 
‘Gesture in Sumerian amd Babylonian Preyer’, TEAS 1919, S3l—586, 
which came to hand after this article was composed. 
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service there ig probably kneeling and bowing, if we may so 
conclude from the fact that even the god Ninsah kneels and 
bows before Ningirsu when he intercedes for the life of Uru- 
kagina.*4 When Eannatum prayed to Ningirau for victory 
over Umma, he lay flat upon his fuce and saw in a dream 
his gid who assured him that Babhar would advance at his 
right hand, Whether such prostrations were common in litur- 
gical worship cannot at present be ascertained. 

Music must have played a part in the temple ritual for we 
read of the ‘chief temple singer’#* in the time of Urukagina, 
and by the time of Gudea it'was common, There may have 
also been religious processions, for from the time of Gudea 
wo have detailed evidence of such a procession.8¢ Tp this 
procession were four sacred ministers. “he first carried in his 
hands «a musical instrument, the second held « sort of adze, 
the third had his hands joined and in the attitude of prayer, 
and the fourth had his hands crossed on his breast, Following 
these was another person, with hands crossed, and a singing 
woman carrying # mosical instrument. The deity is also 
depicted, as well as the bull for sacrifice, This scene may well 
have been often duplicated Jong before the time of Gudea and 
perhaps durme the period of Early Lagash, 

What use was made of onions in the temple service cannot 
be determined, but there is an account of Eannatum's presenting 
% mortar to the temple of Ningirsa for pounding onions in 
connection with the temple ritual (SAK 98a)8* Tt is als 
uncertain whether the burial service was held in the temple, 
But considering the fact that the temple was the centre of 
all religious and civil life of the community, it is most likely 
that it was there that such important services were liell. We 
Bain a good idea of tho ritual of a funeral ceremony from 
the Stela of the Vultures ®* A bull, lying on his back and 
bound to a stake driven in the ground, is dopicted, with a-row 
of six lambs, or better, kids, decapitated. Then there are two 
larg? water pots in which are standing palm branches, A 














ti SAR 494 6. b 6. § T&A No.8, rev. |; No. 6, obve IL 
M Die. p. 219-991, T For the oath as a temple oeremonr 
mod its ritual, se Mercer, “The Oath in Sumerian inscriptions’, J4a0538, 
i — Ti. " De. poisim. 
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youth pours water for # libation, and bundies of faggots are 
near for the burning of the sacrifice, It is probably Eannatum 
himself who presides as priest. At any rate such caremonies 
must have been quite elaborate, and have taken place before 
the ultar in the temple. 

‘A. festival is usually the occasion of most elaborate cere- 
monies in divine service. There is abundant avidence. that 
the Sumerians of Early Lagash observed many festivals. There 
was the Feast of Bau (DP 96,5), the Feast of Dim-ka 
(Nik, 183, 2; RTC 35,6), the Feast of Se-ka (RTC 35, 6), the 
Feast of Lugal-urn (DP 105, 7), the Feast of Ne-(gun}-ka 
(Nik. 187, 2) and the Feast of Nina (RTC 30,2). When Ur- 
Nini built the Tirash, o festival im honour of Ningirsu was 
celebrated on the day of the New Moon, Then there were 
the ritual and ceremonial detail of these festivals we have no 
knowledge. In later times u New Year's feast was colabrated 
in Lingash in honour of the marriage of Ningirsu and Bau, 
when processions wert held; in Babylonian and Assyrian times 
the akifu or Feast of the Now Year was held with great 
ceremony; and in Assyrian times there was a ‘Festival House’, 
in which suc ceremonies were probably held (MDOG Nr. 39). 
Tt may be assumed that the people of Early Lagash had their 
festivals. on which processions and divine service were held, bat 
for detailed information about them we must await further 
work. of the archaeologist and linguist. 

Divine service in Karly Lagash was held in honour of many 
deities, but. especially in that of Ningireu and his consort Bau, 
i the great temple, E-ninnd, the cathedral of Lagash. There 
were other temples in Lagash; there were many priests and 
pricetesses; but im fi-ninnfi we can safely suppose that the 
patesi, or priest-king, often pontificated us patriareh or arch- 
bishop. Under him served a whole hierarchy, beginning with 
the Sangu-mak, high-priest or bishop, and ending with the 
humblest of the clergy. They all had their part to play in 
the divise service, the details of which we may know better in 
the future. The central act of worship was the sacrifice, thongh 
there -were also libations and other minor services of prayer, 
praise and dedication. Rervices varied in ritual according as 
they were more or less solemn, and we may be sure that on 
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great festivals the ceremonial was rich and varied. The norm 
ef correct ceremonial was probably to be found in the great 
E-ninni, where Ningirsu appeared in all his divinity, and where 
the royal patesi sometimes celebrated. Imagination must suffice, 
for the present, to enable us to see the stately procession of 
acred ministers and choristers move in solemn manner towards 
the great altar, the presence of Ningirsu; to watch the genu- 
fiections, bowing, and prostrations; to see the sacrificial elements 
offered up with suiting dignity; to hear the music and solemn 
words of dedication and conserration; to see those varied 
colours, to hear those strange sounds and to experience the 
sensations which those far-off people felt as they took ay shoe 
their service of prayer and praise, adoration and 

worehip and sacrifice, The corner of the veil which sonacatas 
us from a full knowledge of ‘the life of the Ancient Orient 
bas been raised, and we await with patience, but deep interest, 
its gradual lifting that we may attain 4 clearer and still clearer 
vision of it all, 











MIRIAN ATHARYVA VEDA, BOOK NINE 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 

Twery TEARS ago at this writing my work on the Paippa- 
Inds was begun; including this book nearly one half of the 
manuscript has been published. The Paippalida has been & 
disappointment because of its corrupt text, which is worse 
than was at first realized. The somewhat informal mode of 
presenting the text has drawhacks as well advantages but it 
ia necessary: the transliterated text is the most important 
feature and with it in hand any one can test the suggested 
emendations. In emending it has been my endeavor at all 
times to keep as close to the ms. as possible and to make 
only such suggestions as can be explained by principles of 
textual criticism. Tho treatment of several hymns im this 
book isnot out of accord with this endearor. The appearance 
of a given passage in other texts does not change the problem 
ho complications may be added; it remains s problem of 

The Paippalida has not as yet furnished any important 
new material to enrich Atharvan literature. It probably will 
add to our unde standing of the. relations of Vedic schools 
and texts, and in this respect it may indeed prove itself of 
great worth.t Some of the possibilities im this direction are 
nee CS ed 1h my article Piippalada and Rig Veda.* 
Just here T desire to record my thanks for the Kindly ex- 
ssions of encouragement received from a number of scholars 
| Roth, Der AV it Kaschmir, pp. 19, 20. 
2 Studies in Aonor of Maurice Bloumfeld. pp. 1—16. 
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who are interested in Sanskrit studies: and in particular my 
thanks to Maurice Bloomfield, teacher, and Franklin Edgerton, 
fellow-student, and editor of Book Six of this text, who have 
been ever generous with helpful and valuable advice. , 

Of the ms.—This ninth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
£ 11tb20 and ends £13367, covering slightly more than 
leven and one half folios: the numbers just quoted are those 
which stand in the upper right corner of each page of the 
facsimile, ‘120ab—129ab' being omitted. On the birchbark 
the numbers are at the lower left corner of the reverse of 
each folio; the birchbark omits the numerals ‘102—111’- all 
my references are by the numbers in the upper right corner. 
There is but one slight defacement in this book: most of the 
pages have 18 or 19 lines, a few 20 or 21. 

Punctuation, wonders, &e,— Within the individual bymns 
punctuation is most irregular; the colon mark is occasionally 
placed below the line of letters rather than in it. At f, 13205 
accents are marked on two plidas, Tho hymns:are groped in 
anuvakas: the first haa five kandas all properly numbered, with 
‘anu 1’ after the fifth; the second has six kindas all properly 
numbered, with ‘anu 2" after the sixth: the third has nine 
kaindas all properly numbered, but ‘anu. 3' is lacking after the 
ninth; for the fourth anuvika the ms. scems to give nine 
kandas but the numbering is confused for 1’ appears thrice 
(2 does not appear), *3—8" appear next consecutively, and at 
the very end is ‘ez zz ann 7 zz’, which should doubtless be 4a 
922 anu 422’. In the edited text however anuvika 4 has five 
hymns. In the case of hymm 21 the material belongs together 
and regardless of kinda numbers the edited form will surely 
be approved: so also for hymn 23; The unity of the material 
edited az hymn 22 ix not quite so distinct, but the habit of 
this ms. im dealing with a refrain was the dociding influence 
in making the arrangement given; in hymn 26 tho situation 
is similar lmt the indications of a refrain sre clear, There gre 
only a few corrections, marginal or interlinear; ong omitted 
pide is supplied in the margin. 

Extent of the book.—The book as edited hus 25 hymns, of 
which one is all prose, ane partly prose, and one is a gronp 
of brihmana passages with quasi mantras: The normal number 
of stanzas is probably 12, continuing the progression of pre- 
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ceding books: 8 hymna are edited as having 12 stanzas each, 
Assuming the correctness of the stanza division as edited we 
make the following table. 

Lhymn hos 6st $= 6 stanzas 

3 hymns have 7 st each — 21 





1 bymo has 8 st -— 8 4 
4 hymns have 10 st each—40 =, 
1 hymn bas 11 st =I , 
B Byam eave 2 Se Pace : 
@ hymus have 14 st each — 28 “ 
1 hymn has 165 st —=15 , 
ie o- itis —li , 
ee eee teen i ae 
u * " 28 at — 25 " 
25 hymns have S04 itanzes 


New and old wmaterial—There are 17 hymns in this book 
which may be called new tho some of these contain several 
stanzas appearing in other texts. The number of essentially 
new stanzas is 184, and the new pfidas are 699 (repetitions 
not subtracted); new also are the 12 formulae of hymn 20, 
and the 12 brihmanas and quasi mantras of hymn 21. 

Of the hymns in S. 5 seven are represented here more or 
less completely; one hymn of 3. 19 appears here. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA 
BOOK NINE 


1 
(5. 5. 27.) 

[f. 1116 20] navamath drambhas krtah = [f 1128] om namo 
niragyanaya z< om names Sarikabhagavatyaih offi namas sa- 
rasvatyaih zz zz [2] om irdhvi asya samidho bhavanty 
irdhva éukré guciisy agneh dyiimattama supratikasya si- 
[Sines taniinapid ambhasuro visvevedah devo devagu devas 
patho yukta madhva ghrtena | malfjdhva yajfiam naksati 
prindno nurafaises sukgad devas savita viévavarah aschi- 
gaa ek RS REE 
dhvaresu | prayutsu sruve ksatasya |6) mahiminan 
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dvaro [7] devir anyasya vitved vrata dadafte gneh | uru- 
vyacasva dhamni pacyamina te sya vrsano [8] divya na 
yona | usasanaktesarm yajfiam avatam adhvaram nah daiva 
hot@ra imam a[Sjdhvaram no agner jihve bhi grnitah krnuta 
na svigtin tisro devir barhir edarh [10] sadantv ida sara- 
svati| mahibharati groGna|tam nas turisam adbhutam 
purukgu [11] tvagtaé suviryam raiyas posam vidvata nabhim 
asmahe | vanespate va srja rera[12/nas suman’ devebhyah | 
agnir havyam samita sfidayati agne svaha krnu[13{hi jata- 
veda indraya bhagam | vigve deva havir idarn jusantath 
Zitz 

For the introductory phrases read: nayamam frambhas krtah 
Z Of namo niiriyapiya x of nama’ carikibhagaratyai z om 
BAMRS Sarnsvatyhi zz xz 

For the hymn read: ardhva asya samidho bhavanty ardhva 
Sukr& soclisy agneh | dyumattamA supratikasya sinoh z 1 = 
laniinapad asuro viévavedi devo devesu devah | patho “yukta 
madhyi ghrtena madhvi yajfiam naksati prininah z 2 z na- 
rasaiso ‘gnis sukrd devas savitii vitvavirah | acchiyam sti 
Savasi ghrtena « 3 x ide vabnith namasignim aruco ‘dhvare 
prayaten | sruye yaksad asya mahiminam agneh 2 4 2 ¢svenu 
mindrasuprayutsu; | vasué cetistho vasudhiitamas ca z 6 2 
dyliro dovir anv asya visved vrati dadante ‘gneh | uruvyacasa 
dhamnii patyaminah z 6 z te asya vrsiniu divyii na yous 
usasinakt’ | imam yajiam avaiim adhvaram nah x 7 « daiva 
hotird mam adhvararh no agner jihvayabhi graitam | krnotath 
nas svisjim 2 8 tisro devir barhir edarh sadanty id’ sarasvat 
mahSbharat] groinah 2 9% tan nas turipam adbhutarh pu- 
roksu | tvag{i suviryath riyas pogath vi syatu nibhim ssme 
% 10-2 vanaspate ‘va Bpjf rariinas suman’ devebhyah | agnir 
havyath gamit siidaySti z 11 z agne avaha kpouhi jStareda 
indrays bhagam | vive devi havir idarh jusantam z 19212 

In editing this I have followed KS to some extent, parti- 
cularly tm the division of stanzas. In Qe possibly ‘nakti should 
be read. In 4a Ppp is unique and eo doubtful: ite sruve in 
4c ie also unique, but Edgerton would read sa yakgad with 
other texts, In 7a vreiipau does not give a good comparison 
and perhaps should not be suggested 
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Z 
(S. 5. 28.) 

(£ 1190 14} yajunsi yajfie sami svShagnes pravidvan iha 
vo yunaktu yunaktu devas sall5]vita prajinan yasmin yajfe 
sayuja svahd | indra yukthdmadini yallfljfie asmin pra- 
vidvan pranaktn sayujas svahi chandansi yajiarm marutas 
sva[l7}ha | miteva putram piprtesyuktva **disa navida priyo 
yajtinsi distah | [16] patnibhir vatehi yuktd yem agan barhiga 
proksanébhir yajfiarh tanvanadi{19jtis swaha | vignur yunaktu 
bahudha upasmin yajie sayuja svaha | tvasta [20] yunaktu 
sof£ 112bjmo yuonaktu bahudha payansy asmin. | bhago yu- 
vrahmanctam arvag vasatkdrena yajfiam vardhayantéu sva- 
ha | [3] vrhaspate vrdhmanosy arvin yajfiarn vayam sva- 
ritar&n yajamandya dhehi svaha | [4) z 2 2 

Read: ynjifisi yajne samidhas svahignis pravidvdn iha yo 
yunakta z iz yunsktu devas saviti prajinann asmin yajfie 
sayujas svibi 2 22 indra ukthimadéni yajhe asmin pravidrin 
yunaktu sayujas svihi « 3 2 chandiifsi yajne marutas sviihii 
mateva putra piprteha yuktah z 4% prilisd mivida Gpriyo 
yajinsi distih patmibhir vahatehs yuktah 25 % eyam agan 
barhisi prokeantbhir yajfiam tanvandditis evaht 2 6 x vispur 
yunaktu tahndha tapSfisy asmin yajie sayujas svihi es 7 & 
tvasta yunaktu bahudha viripismin +++ 2 8 2 indro yunaktu 
bahudh& viryiny asmin **+ 29x somo yunaktu babudha pa- 
Yitsy asmin «++ + 10 x bhago yunakty Ssiso ny asm asmin 
yajne sayujas avi z 11 2 aévina srahmanetam arvig ¥a- 
satkdrena yajiiarh vardbayantiu svaha | vrhaspate vrahmanehy 
rv yajio ayath svar idath yajamAindya dhehi syihaz 122 27 

The edited text is assimilated to that of S.: the greatest 
difficulty is in 12d, where it might be possible to read yajnam 
fiyan ~*: dhehi at the «nd of the pada is somewhat open to 
suspicion. In 12a and 12c the S. readings vrahmapi yitam 
and vrahmapii yahy might be intended. 





3 
[£ 112b 4] Spas punantu varunas punitv aya ca yas . 
pavate wiSva dani = yajfi (5) bt — 4} + “ah ti t} ivanta ig 
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ca nas pivayetam siryasya | dagasirso dasaji[6|hvarabhe 
Viruko bhisak,| mi te risah khanitésmai ca tva khana- 
pcp anki oc 2a anrgre Aalt Giizee veda bhesajam ya- 
abhriyakhanam kilasarm na[S|sayamasi te | apsv 
aye Alain Hidtetdin-angett- coven WEkeee ae 
ni[9)ninadad varcasiny& sam afijatu | ajyena ghrtena juhomi 
kildsabhegajarn [10] virudhan agnes sambkige kildsam nano 
vidyate | pisafigam rfipaya bhavati kallijkalmaisam uta 
sathdrai | kilasa nasyetas paras pra tva daksami viru[12)dhit 
vath ni[l3}éayath no bhivadyema virudha yadi va puruse- 
sit&t kilisa pary Sja[l4)ganh namo namasyamo devin pratyak 
kartiram fichatu | Sirsnas te skandebhyo Jalafl5)tat pari 
karnayoh osadhya kilasam nasayami te | éasta varnd itya/16jn 
ardtis sahosadhi grivabhyas t&é usgihabhyas kikasabhyo 
antikyat. | [17] ansaibhyam te dorbhyam pari 
hastayoh prstibhyas te pardvabhyaim rol! Sjnibhyaich sasa | 
Gribhyarh dve sthivadbhyam pripadabhyam | osadhya [19] 
varsajiitayi kilisarn nasayima te | gasta varnii ityan ariitis 
sahojf. lljajsadht | gravabhyas ta usnihdbhyas kikasabhyo 
aniikyat. ansibhyam te debhy&m ba/2/hubhyath pari hasta- 
yoh | prstibhyas te parévabhyim Sronibhyam pari bhansase | 
Grii[ijbhyim dve sthivadbhyim Siepebyes prapadabh yam | 
ogady& varsajitay& kilisarn na[j4|Sayamase | Sasti varng 
ityanurotis sahiusadhi z 3 z 
Read: Spas punantu varupas punity ayath ca yas pavate 
vigvadinim | yajno bhago adhivaktidhrvaktignié ca nay pAva- 
yetash stiryaé cu z 1% dagagirso dadajihya arabhe virudho 
bhisak | mA te risan khanit@ yasmii ca tva khandimasi ¢ 9 2 
dogariitrena kildsasya virudhA veda bhesajam | yatas tad abbri- 
pebeseeiil) Killens” nRayemaet c 8 ¢ sper, atye, wi robes 
dhanvany anyfidhi tisthati | kilisam anyS otmasad 
sam anjatu 2 42 Sjyena. ghytena juhomi kilasabhesajam | vi 
rudhim agnes samkise kilksarh ninn vidyate z 5 z pisefigar 
ripe bhavati kaimaisam uta sathdpsi | killisa tiagyetas paras 
pra tvii dhakeimi virudhi z 62 yini prthag utpstanti na- 
keatraniva sathdpse | kildsarh sarvarh nigsyan +no bhividyemat 
viradba 272 yadi v& puruseyitih kilisarh pary ajagan | namo 
' famasyimo devin pratyak kartiram rochatu 2 8 x Siranas te 
skandhebhyo talatit pari karnayoh | osadhyi varsajatays Iila- 
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guvh nadayiimi te | dasti varpA ity tan arftis} sahiugadhih 
292 grivabhyas ta ugpihibhyay kikasibhyo anakyat | o3a- 
dhyi «++ | 4asti +++ 2 102 aisbbyah te dorbhyam baho- 
bhyim pari hastayoh | omadhyh «++ | asta +++ ¢ 11 5 prsti- 
hhiyas te piréyabhyim gronibliyaimh pari bhatisasah | opudhyd +++) 
asth + ** 2 19 2 firubhyimh te ‘sthivadbhyam pirymbhyaim 
prapadibhyam | csndhy&i yargajitay@ kilisari nasayiimi te | 
dosti varpa ity tan urotist sahdusadhih ¢ 13 2 3 2 

Our @cd is edited to the form given in Kaéué 35, 9ab; 
our division of stanzas may he wrong-here. For 10ab and 13ab 
sea S, 2: 38. Qah and Sab (Paipp. 4. 7.2 and 6). The ar- 
rangement of stt. 9-13 seems correct but it is possible that 
13 is not the correct totu!l number of stanzas in the hymn. 


4 
(f. 1184 4] sahdij/5]va vo hrdaydni saha vijfifinam astu vah 
sendro wvrttraha& karat saha devo vrhal6/spatih | 
Read sahendro vrirahS in c. 





manam agnir vo deval7]s 

The right-hand margin has samand hrdayarh manah pathah, 
with indication that it is to be read after devas. 

Read yo in b, and samiinarh in d; it would be an improve- 
ment if we could read for d samin&é hrdayani vah (5..6, 64. 3c). 


84 ristram upadhvarh | sam janidhvam sahahrday&t sarve 
Satnmanam asta va | 

Read: camainah ristram wpadhvarh sam jantdbvach salpda- 
yah | sarye * * * samainam astu vah 2 4 z 

This has some similarity to S. 6. 64. 1. 


nasto [8] vo manyur firne rsyat saha | jivatha bhadrayah 
yatha putras pravavada pitr{{|bhyarh vadatu priyam | 

in a I would read syat, tho risyat might be considered; in 
b remove colon after sala and read bhadraya; in ¢ praviva- 
dab (= prattling?). 

Read osadhith at the end of d, and punctuate. 
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saha diksi saha yajfio viviho vas sahima[1ljtih saha 
prapharva nrtyanti saha vastriyasatim | 

In b read sahamatib, in c probably nrtyantu: for d we 
might read salia vas striya isatim, This is si. 6. 


sahdivo viryani saty#/12)/ni randhayadhvai s&3 patattrinim 

Tn ab read sahfiva vo virviny asatyani, tho the last word 
is somewhat doubtful; also *dhve is probable. In ¢ read saha 
patatripim, in d anyasmiii hetim. 

sam vasyimi su{lSimatin madhund vacamam rirasanm 
yusmikam anye Srvantiditam Safigathe jane | 

Read vésaylimi in a, and im b possibly VaCasi, rirasan. 
=a jnatitvads: preshact ty arth prtaak < martyfya ca | 

In ab read amitri vrnutath yusmiin prati«, in © yusme; 
perneie the rest can stand, but a verb at the end of o would 

sam seatiysl samfkaram si yiithi gaviim iva | sama- 
[l6inam astu vo mano  jyestharn Vijfiinam anvatah 

In a samidhas may be posible, with samikaran: in b read 
saba; at the end of d perhaps anvits, but invata might also 
be considered, 


yad im yad esim hrdayam tad esam [17] hrdaye bha- 
vat. | atho yad esi hrdam tad esarm hrdi gratarh | 
Read tm in a, probably hrdayam in ¢; dritam in d. 


samanam astu vo [18] manas srestham vijfiinam anvatsh 
yad im yad ¢sim mans esam yani maninsi ca madhri- 
[19}yagendra tas chrnu rathe padav ivahitiu z 4 z 

Read: samfinam astu vo manaé gregthati vijiinam anvita | 
yad hth yar esih mand ear) yini mandfsi ca | madryag ondra 
tac chrou rathe pidiiv ivihitiu z 12 2 4 z 

The general arrangement of the last three stanzas is not 
wholly satisfactory, but it appears fairly certain that the hymn 
has 12 stanzas, 
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(5. 19. 6.) 
[f 113419] sahasrabahu-(20)s purusas sahi 





ISTHESAS Sa- 
hasrapaét.|sa bhiimim viévate vrtvaty atisthad dasa-[21| 
figulam, tribhis padbhir dyim arohat pad asychabhavat 
punah tatha vyakrimud visyam (f. 113b) agandsayan. | t3- 
vanto sya mahiminas tato jySyans ca purusah pid asye 
visva [2] bhitini tripad asyamrtam divi | purosa evedam 
sarvatn yad bhiitam yaé ca bhavyarn | u[3|tamrtatvasyesvaro. 
yvyam akalpa/4jyan. mukham kim asya kim bahi kim Gri 
padav ucyete | vrahmano sya mukham a[5|sita bahii rijanyo 
bhavat. madhyarn tad astu yad vaiéyas padbhyarh éiidro 
ajayata | [6]vira] agre samabharad virajo adhi pa&urusat. | sa 
jato abhy aricyata pasca/7|d atho pura | yat puru- 
sena havisi devd yajfiam atanvata | vasanto a(8|syasid 








ajyarn grisma idhma$ Sarad dhavib | tam yajfam pravrsat 
prauksarm purugarm [9] jatam akramah tena devi ayajanta 


sdhya vasavas ca ye | tasmad asva a[l0|jayanta ye ca ke 
cobhayadatah givo ha jajfiire tasm&t tasmaj jata aja-|11) 
yayah tasmad yajfidt sarvahuta reas simini jajfire | chando 
ha jajfi{l2jre tasmad yajus tasmad ajayata | tasmad yajfat 
vyavydn dranyan gramy&s ca ye | saptasyassan pal!4jridha- 
yas tri sapta samidhas krtah deva yajfiam tanvin’ abadhnan 
purusam [15] pasurh | miirdhno davasya vrhato aefsavas 
saptati rajas somasyajayanta ja/l$jtasya purusid adhi 2z § zz 
anu I zz 

Read: sahssrabahus purusas sahasrikeas sahnsrapit | 8 
bhamith vigvato vrivaty atisthad dasaiigulam «1 2 tribliiy 
padbhir dyim arohat pid asyehiblavat punah | tatha vya- 
kramad tisvahi afaniinagane anu x 2 z tAvanto ‘sya mabims- 
nas tato jyfyané ca parngah | pid asya yitva bhatani tripad 
asyimptamh divi x 3 2 purusa evedaih sarvarh yad bhfitarh yac 
ca bhayyam | wtamptatvasyesvaro yad anyenabhavat saha 74 = 
yat purusath vy adadliug katidba’ vy akalpayan | mukham kim 
asya kith bahi kim firi pad’y ucyete 2 5 2 vrdahmapo ‘sya 
mukham fisid baihi rajanyo "bhavat | madhyam tad ssya yad 
yaityag padbhyath didro ajayata 267 viri] ogre sam abhavad 
virijo adhi pirusah | sa jato aty aricyata paicad bhimim stho 


' Fae 
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purah z 7-2 yat purusena havisi dev’ yajiam stanvata | va- 
santo asylsid ajyazh grigma idhmag darad dhavih 2 8 z tam 
yajhamh privrsi praukgan purusad: jitam agradsh | tena devil 
ayajanta sidbyS vasavaS ca ye z 9 2 ftasmid asv ajiyanta 
ye ca ke cobhayAdatah | givo ha jajfire tasmat tasmaj jets 
ajivayah z 10x tasmid yajiit carvahuta peas simani jajiire | 
chando ha jaynire tasmiid yajus tasmid ajiiyata zs 112 tasmad 
yujiat sarvabutas sambhrtarh prsadajyam | pagiihs tans cakrire 
vEyuvyin Brapyin grimyis ca ye 2 12 2 saptisyisan pari- 
dhayns trib sapta samidhas kytah | devA yad yajiinth tanvand 
abadhnan purusurh pasum 2132 miirdhno devasya vrhato ania- 
vas sapta aaptatih | rajias somasyijayanta jitasya purusad 
adhix 1425 2 anu lz 

This version of this hymn is almost identical with that of §.- 
the omission of stanzis 7 and 8 of S. ia almost surely due to 
accident. When the AV versions are compared with the 
others the similarity of S. and Ppp. is the moro impressive; 
note particularly our 4c and lic, Whitney reports some 
variants from two recensions of this hymn given in the reaka 
of the Kathas; in 5b he reports enam for vi of S: note our 
ms, reading vy enam*; and I have allowed cakrire to stand 
our 120 because it is reported from the rpeaka: these read- 
ings are further indications of close connection between Ppp. 
and Katha texts. In 5d I think the ms intends ucyete, tho 
Reth (quoted by Whitney) read it ucyate, which is said to he 
the Katha reading. 





6 

{£1136 16) imfm khanisy ogadhi[/l7}m adrsta 
aham | asvasyiivo daditi tvi viiripo vajinivati | 

Read Ehanamy in a, and probably -dahantm aham in hb; the rest 
seems good, tho there may be a corruption at the beginning of c, 

(18) niidrsta vo jihvas santi na danta hamnor adhi napi 
madhyanyam siras te yi[19}yam kim karisyatah zz zz of 
te yiyam kim karisyatah 

Read hanvor in b, and karisyatha in d; delete om &c.; 


madbyanyam is given only by native lexicons and may not te 
correct here. 
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off indramittra [20] indram hata nu va hydsti nuficanarr 
indro vas sarvisim sikam Ssakras trnesu (21) vrttraha 

For a we may read indriimitra indrahata; for b I would 
adopt Bloomfield’e emendation of Kaué 116. 7o na va ihAstu 
nyancanam; in d read trnedhu vrtrahs. 


afvaterin | ayasSaphiin y indro adhi tisthati tvair vo pi 
nahye(f. 1i4ajte mukhdnyad uca sarpinah 

Without the colon pada a can stand; read yii in b. In c 
read tir yo “pi, and for d probably ee ee 
nam. In c a subject for nahyete is needed. In d Edgerton 


apinaddham adrstiind mukhas pada drter iva | utai[2]sarb 
jihva jistnta na danta haranor adhi | 

Read adrstanath in a, pidab in b, and hanvor in dj; for 
jistinia I can see nothing. 


avadhikam asrgada myakrodada[3jlipsata | abhitsam sarve- 
slim Amtvini ye drstis prthiviksikah 

I am inclined to accept avadbhikam (from a-vadha); for b 
read ni krodada alipsata. In o read abhiitsam, for d ye 
‘dystas prthiviksitah: akan is the heat suggestion | can make 
for amtvink This is st 6. 











rsyai4]sa5 paurugakso darbhaso virani uta miufija adrstas 
Sairyis sarve s&[5jkarh ni jasyaca | 

With pirusaksaso we would have a possible form for pada 
a; in bread viirind, in d jasyata. Cf RV 1.191, sbe and 7d 


Nn sapta jata prthivi nisase mahi | tin indro [5] 
bansbtgmis.naivmt fakes nupavapat. 

Read jaian in a, and possibly nirmame in b: sarvdn im c, 
ny apivapat in d. 

vayasyantu sapta jtidrstés purusal/|disa | griivpansin 
iva somasya tayShath sarvin pra mrnimasi | 

For ab read vy asyanta saptn jatS adps}a9 purusidas ca; 
in ¢ iidin; in d tin, tho tayaha would seem good save for 
the sudden change of meter; the echo of several AV piidas 
beginning tayihath may have been et work. 
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itmaji ye valS|stijirusa ya utodima tebhyah khan&my 

Read in ab ya Gtmajé ye vasthiji arusd; in d Erté 

adr[9lstebhyas tarunebhyo dhavabhya sthavirebhyah ahar- 
sam ugram osadhim tebhyo bimbi vadhas krta z 

In b we might perhaps os dhavebhyas (from dha); read 
ahfirsam in ¢, and krta in d. 


[10] ye ca dpsta ye aieatan titilimbhyalunins ca ye | 
tenagne sarvain sandaha [11| krimin anejito jahi z rz 

Read: ye ca dysii ye cfidrstis titilns calina$ ca ye | tenfigne 
garvin sandaha krimin anejato jahi z 12 2 1 z 





i 
[fi lita 11] sitajalayata sitavata [12] upfigantu himendgni- 
nAvyto marnenkgnty parivsti ta tva deva uru!14jndharmnat 
Samudriyam ajavayah 

“In ab we may read without much hesitation sitajala upiyata 
Sitavita; in d parivrtah; in e tam tv& = urudharib, and in [ 
ajivayan. 

himo jaghina vo jam himo vaksam hi mall4jtsati | bi- 
mad adhi prayimesi hime gyavimocanar | 

In a read ‘jath, in b vaksan, in d “gnivimocanam. 

himavatam Sadhara( 15|nardhendras saptavadhre | avaki 
tatra rohatu khale pari bilam tave | 

In a himavantarh unless himavitath be possible; and sata- 
dharath seems probable; in b possibly anardhendras: in d 
read dle, 


arci[lGlg te agne prathamam afiginiim aparim uta | 
grbnami vrahmanad nama dhimal!7|dhe parussaruh 

In b read afiginfim aparam, in ¢ grbhniimi, for d dhaima- 
dbima parug-paruh. 

‘Sika ‘niima te min jaligo niima te pits i18Jba tvam 
In d read bahikam and rapab. Thin in st, 5. 

hime jitodake vrddhi sindhul|‘jtas paryabhrta | taya te 
qrabham nimasvam ivisvapidhanya 

In b read ‘blipti, in d -abbidhinya, 
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ama {f, 114b] namisy osadhe tasyas ta nima jagrabhah | 
agastyasya putriso ma vidhatu purusé[2jn mama | 

In b read te and jagrabha; vidhyantu would give a good 
sense to pidas cd, 


Mma no agne tanvarh si visam sya ririsah | 

Reading mii visam asyn we have a fairly good meaning. 
This is all the ms. offers for this stanza, I think; if does not 
seem to belong with what precedes or follows. 


yarn ti samudraja vayam droha[Sjma svastaye | divas 
tidavapad rundhirit samudriyi 

In a probably tvi; in c I can only suggest devas tvam 
avivapad; for d probably urudhirait samudriyat. 


apa hiranakumbho haj4jrito vakabhih | parivrte teniignim 
géamayimasi | 

Read (oeeakehbe ‘vakabluh and teniignim; In can do 
nothing more towards restoring the stanza, This is et. 10. 


éamayamy arcir agne 4i[5|gas tastumavidha | grbhite dya- 
vaprthivi erbhitam parthivam rajah 

For b I can offer nothing; the rest is correct. 

ni muj6jajesu yad odakam ni nadresu yad antaram | yat 
samudre yat sindhdu tenagnyam Samayaima|7)si | 

The margin corrects to nabhresu. I would suggest mir for 
ni in a and b with abhregu in b; a form such as gantu would 
then have to be understood. In d read tenignib 






en Read votesasya- in re 
Gyati uta jaryo vi te harantu yed rapas pardyati[9|s pa- 
ravatam pari vahantu yat tapah 
In a dyatir seems necessary, and after it something like 
udadhira; in b yad rapah before colon. 


it karo himake himam it kira = 2 = 

Read: himasya tv jardyupagne pard vyayamast | sttike Mitam 
it karo himake himam it karah 2 15 2 2% 

Padas ab appear S. 6 106; 3ab and elsewhere; 5. has mb 


Gale pari. 
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{L1t4+b 11) akpnvaté Igfigalena padvata pe 
Tiiglagrha [12] carakrasur yskendivam advinii | 

In a read akrpvata; for ed “grhyticarkrgur vkéenl yovam 
asvima. But a dual m c would be smoother, and we might 
consider carkarsathur. 

devA etarn madhund samyuktam yavarn sal! S}rasvatyam 
adhu maniiv Seatekrage | ince Gsit serapatis Satakratus 





yisnund | 





Fab vend adhi sod acarkrsul, in ¢ strapati4, in d kinaéa 
fisan, ‘This stanza appears in $6.30. 1, and elsewhere, ’ 


hiranmayam kalamarh sudinavo divyall5jya irtarh | ava- 
bbrtam asvind sfragham madhu | tato yavo virohat so bha- 
vajl6jd visadfisand | 

Omittmg sudiinave we would get a good pada a, but how 
it got in 18 not clear; remove colon and read krtam: the next 
pida is good if avablrtam is acceptable os an aorist, Tn cd 
read « yy arohat so “bhavad vigadisanah. I suspect that we 
have here the remains of two stanzas, tho I edit them as one, 


yavarvayim saraghiyas prsaya maév abharat. | 

Read: yavamayas ‘saraghhyig posiya madhy abharat | tato 
"*g4% 

I feel fairly certain that the refrain should be understood 
here as indicated; cf, below, hymn 11 st 11, for = variant of 
the stanza. The emendation to posiya is somewhat unsatis- 
factory. 

(17) yad vrkarh madhupivina savardhayattam aévina | 

Read: yad vrkam madhupivanaih sam vardhayatam’ agyind | 
tanto « «2 Bz 

This restoration I think is in the right direction. 


Sticke is haart Weadidteaiae 
With saragho pida 2 can stand; in b m&hsad adhi i¢ the 
only possibility that occurs to me. Read cd as above. 


yad asya {f 115] bharatho madhu saragha sarthaé carst. 
sadyas tu sarvato yuvam punar 4 dhattam asvind 
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Pada a can stand; in b saratha for sarthai might be con- 
sidered but it has little to commend it, In ¢ read yavath, 
Edgerton would read for pada a yad asyis saragho madbu. 

yo vam digdha/2jviddho hidestopacarat. tirthe radhram 
iva majjantam ut tam bharatam asvinih z32 

Read: yo vin digdhaviddho ‘hidasta up&carat | tirthe Ta- 
dhram iva majjantam ut tam bharatam asvinl z 8 23 2 
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(i 1154 3] sa yam vahanty estiyoga sadyoga yam caturga- 
vii | sarve te visam vidhdtam ugro madhyama|4)sir iva | ya- 
syiiva prasarpasy afigam-afigath parus-paruh tasméd vigam 
vi badhasva ugro mal[ijmadhyamasir iva | Sakamlam cana 
te yuvanyan hanty osadhih yavaid yavayByad golGlr asvit 
purusad visarn yavo raja yavo bhisag yavasya mahimi 
mahiin. yavasya (7| mantham papivan indras cakira viryam | 
& bharimrtam ghrtasya puspam 4 rabha | [8] anabhrisato- 
sadh@i idarn dGsayad visarn iha yantu digdhaviddha sOdra 
ra[Sjjanya uta|caksur me sarvi drsyate yamtu kada pu- 
hab = 42 

Read: sa yah vahanty astiyogd sadyoga yam caturgavih 
sarve te visa vi badhantim ugro madhyamagir wa x12 
yasyn yava prasarpasy Aigam-shgar parus-paruh | tasmad 
visath vi badhass ugro madhyamagir iva 2 2% Sakalaih clu- 
natti yavo ‘nyin hanty osadhih | yavo ya &yad yavayad gor 
Svat purusid vigam 2 3 2 yayo rij& yavo bhisag yavasya 
mahim& muhin | yavasya mantharh papivin indras cakdra 
viryam z 42 8 bhardmrtah ghrissya ghrtasya pugpam a 
rabhs | anabbrikhitiusadhir idazh disayad visam 2 5 2 iba 
yantu digdhaviddhad $idr& rijanyi uta | caksur me sarva 
+dréyate yiyanti kad& cana z 6247 

In le yi might well he omitted. St. 2 has: appeared: as 
Ppp. 8. 8.11, and §. 4. 9, 4, with variants: in c T have followed 
§ tho we might of course read badhasvogro. The emendations 
in 3a and 3c are rather violent but not improbable, In ded 
perhaps sarvin and ya dyanti. In 5b bhara might be read 
for rabba. 
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[E1168 10) jiv@tave na martave giras tarabhimahe | ra- 
sath visasya nividam udhnas phe[])jna madann iva 
Read ta &- in b, and tidhnas phenarh in d. Pada a as here 
appears Ppp. &, 17. 8e, and #B. 1, 6. 16d; RV. 10. 60.9e has 
mptyave. Padus cd have appeared Ppp. 2 2. 3, 


bhimya madhyad divo madhya bhiimyarhntvad atho divah 
madhye pr[l2ithivyi yad visam tad vcd disayamasi | 
In ab read divo madhyid bhiimys madhyad. 


asvatthe nihatamn visarn kapagle [13] nihatarn visam, 4i- 
liyim jajiie tiimdtes prathamo visadiisani | | 
Tn a and b uihatam is possible tho nihitam would: geen 
better. In d read sdiiganah; Edgerton would retain “ditsant, 
thinking that taimftay is corrupt. 


visasya miittrasya samanirmn [15] vacam agrabharn | 

Read baindaksasys in a, and damanth in d 

tad id vadamtv arthita uta 4iidri utarys visinrn viéva- 
(16) 19 ‘tind = thitiva Tt is - 

Read in ab vadanty arthita- -utiryah; in d visam. 


purugas tvamyta kanvo visa prathamall7|/m dvayam. | ya- 
thé tanvaropayas tathSsy arasam visarn | | 

With Svayat in b the first hemistich can stand, but T lave 
some doubts about pada a; pida b= 5,4. 6:3b (ef, Ppp. 
5. 8. 2b). In c tanvo aropsyas (nom, pl. of sropi) seems prob- 
able to me. This is st, 6. 

yad vo deva [18] upacika ud veharn Sudirarh dadhuh ta- 
tramptamyasiktarn us cajf 115b|kGrdrasam visarn 

In b read fad vedbuth susirar, in c “mirtasy*: for d tac 
cakirirasayh visam, For pada a ef. 5. 6. 100, 24; On upacika 
see Ppp. 1.8.4. Our od have appeared as Ppp. 5.8. gcd. 


na sidal?lyaty arasam sirvyarh visa =z abhy apaptini 

For a read gakuntika me ‘vravid, in d Saravyam visam: in 
© probably apaptan. The last two pidas seem best placed in 
this stanza. Pidas abe have appeared Ppp. 4, 19, 6, 
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[3] ihendrSnim varuninimh sinivalic krukosyim grhan $0- 
raputram de/4jvam yacimo visadisanam | 

For krukogyain at the end of b [ see nothing, unless it 
might be a form krud; in o read guraputrin, and in d -diganam, 

flakarn vydlakam ydvam jalpa jigi/S|mahe | carad 
yavé bhisag vayam ischisimahe 

Probably pida a can stand; in b we might read kalparm 
and take jigimahe os a formation from g& (to go) after the 
manner of mimite from mi. In c darad and yavid seem prob- 
able; im d possibly ic chisimahe, but this is very doubtful. 

asta dyaur athat prthi/6|vy asthad visvam idam jagat. | 
asthur visvasyaropayo anadvadhas krsa/7|/yavah 

Read asthid and asthat in a; in ¢ I would read risasya-, 
which is supported by the reading of similar stanza on 
f.251b whose padas od are asthur vigasya bhitayas pratikila 
ivabalah. For padas ab see S. 6. 44.1; 77,1; Ppp. 3. 40. 6. 

yavat siryo vitapati yavas cabhi va pasyati | tendham 
indre [§] tat tena krnomy arasam visam ud visam arasam 
visam adhobhige rasam visarm z [| z 5 =z 

Tead: yavat stiryo vitapati yivac cabhi vipasyati | teniham 
indra tat tena krnomy arasath vigam | tad visam arasarh yigam 
adhobhiige ‘rasam visam z 12252 

The division into stanzas is not wholly satisinctory; im par- 
ticular one may suspect that two piidas have been lost before 
yGvat sarro, 


i 
[6 115b 9] m&tarigva sam abbarad dhata sam adhat paruh 
indrigni afi(jbhy araksatirn tvasta nibhim akalpayat. 
bhagas tvibhy anaksad rudras te asuilljm Gbhearat. rStris 
tvibhy agopaya sa tvam bhiite ajdyatim. | dyau[l2|5 tiyur 
gopayad antariksam amum tava | mata bhitasya bhavyasya 
prthi[13)thivi tvabhi raksata | yath tva devas sam adadus 
sahasvapurusam sa[l4jtim | saje vittam asyejam apija vyaja 
visa ys purastat prallijsyandante divi mnaktarm ca ssi 
Gpas puras sravantis ti ubhe vi{!6)sadigani | tas 
varsam dsid agnis chay8bhavat tamah | [17] ulvarn te abitent 
Gsit si tvam bhiite ajayatam. || gandharvas te milam &sis 








aamal3)jnarh vipram. parabhiciaeche bhisak cakgur Ssige 
khane tad u te visadiganatmh | yas pul4|rastid vitisthanti 
giivas pravriajinir iva | amrtasyeva vasy ato hisy oi 
rundhatl yomayas svaraghiya prsaya madhv dbharat. | ta 
yaves praji[6lyatas so bhavad vimadiisani | mee 
palélino godimasya ti[7|lasya ca|vriher yavasya vasadii- 
vena krnomy arasamh visarn | mahi[Sjyonyo samudras syin 
na nirdem nrciyava | tir deva guhyim &mij9jnim samu- 
draé ca ud abharam | samudras ca udibhrtya utima puska- 
(10\ridaduh asyis prthivya devyas caksur Skasyam asi vi- 
sadi(lljsanam z 6 z anu z23z 

Read: miitarisva sam abharad dhate sam adadhat parub | 
indragn) abhy arakgatish tvast’ n&bhim akalpayat = 1 2 bha- 
gas tvGbhy arukead rudras te asum dbbarat | ritris tyabhy 
agopiiyan s& tvarh bhdte ajiiyathih x 2 2 dyiinus ta ayur go- 
piyad antariksam asumb tava | mit® bhiitasya bhavynsya prthivi 
tvibht raksatu x 3 2 yh tvi deviis sam adadhus sahasrapu- 
rugim satim | sije vittam fsyejam apaja vyaja visam x 4 2 
ys purastat prasyandante divi naktarh ca yositah | Apay pu- 
rastit sravantis th u te vieadfisanith x 5 « Gtapas te vargam 
fisid agnis chaiyibhavat tava | ulbarh te abhram dsit s& tyam 
bhiite ajiyathih = 6 z gandharvas te milam fiste chikhipsa- 
rasas tava | maricir Asan parpini sinivill kulath tava z 7 ¢ 
ajari devi ddadhur amrtath martyesy fi | tasyditad agram 
fidadhe tad u te vigudiigapam z¢ 8 2 anahhrayah khanamink 
vipra’ gambhire ‘pasah | bhisak cakgur bhisak khonam tad u 
te vigadivapam 2 % % yiis purastad vitisthanti gives pravrii- 
jinir iva | umptasyeva va asy ato hisy arundhati < 10 z yava- 
mayas saraghiyig pogiya madhy abharat | tato yavas prija- 
yata so ‘bhavad visadiigupah z 1) 2 yavasySitat palilino go- 
dhumasys tilasya ca | vriher yavasya diivena kpnomy arasar 
visa z 12 2 mahtyonau samudras syin jna nirdam npciya- 
vat | tim devi guhyiim Hstniiti samudric cod Shharan » 13 x 
samudrac codabhrtyot tia puskart’ adadhuh | asyag prthivya 
doyyis cuksur akfsyam asi vigadiizagam 21426 ann 22 

With our Sab ef. Ppp. & &. Hab (= S. 19.2. Sab); it would 
seom that somewhere in the transmission of the text an attempt 
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was made to put the adjectives of these pidas into the neuter, 
harking back perhaps to the previous stanza. St 11 here is 
almost identical with st. 4 of hymn 8. I feel doubtful about 
several of the suggestions offered, particularly in da, Edgerton 
would suggest for dab samndrac codabbratota tiuh pugkaram 





[£1168 11] saminam artham paryanti [13] devi ripo ri- 
pam tapasi vardhamand | ud aditim abhi mam vi[]4jsanti 
tad ecko riipam amrtatvam esam 

In a read pirayanti, in b riipati-ripam and vardhominih: 
in ¢ read tad ddityam and sath visanti, in d ekaripam and 


devo peveonis Agee ea ee no aditis pita suprita 
ekaripo guha bhavam 
Tes teed gists, i b mafthan; for ¢ probably suprito 
jitavedas san, in d bhavan. 


[16] &tithyam agnir avatu deva ubhayebhis pitrbhis sam- 
vidineah | msha[17)n mariya upa bhakgam Agam mam gur- 
bhadityim nivistavahnib 

In c possibly varfyfi may be read, and Sgan; pada d prob- 
ably begins with sam and has ‘adityan, bat I cannot make 
any thing of gurbh unless girta (aorist) is acceptable, 


=e puruganm sriheurich alee pbb amp eo 
yamanérn | 

Read: ta fvidanti purusaib gayinam priiph vis} ni 4aima- 
yanty enam | te no ritryi sumanasyamini abn’ rakganty 
ahfulyamingh x 4 2 

The suggestion in b is somewhat bold but I have consider- 
able confidence in it, 


pasubhyo nal2(js pagupataye mrdas sarvasyo nir hijya- 
tir mA nas prano pu rif 116bjrisah 

Tn a I think we should read paiupate: in d read prigops 
The remainder I cannot restore; there are only nine syllables 
out of which to make two(?) pidas. 
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vayus satye dhisrutah prandpinim abhiraksam pradayur 
edi [2] mar | deva yatt prajapata sadityas ca yemire | 

Tn a read ‘dhidritah for b possibly pranaplingy abhirakean; 
for o possibly pradadad fyur eti mim; in d yatah prajipatyaib. 

The grouping of these pidas into one stanza is not wholly 
certain, and throughout the rest of the hymn there are dif- 
ficulties in the division into stanzas. 

pis& rasmisu [3] yattadityo visnur dkrame sva roham 

Read: pisi rasmign yatah | ddityo vispur ikrame eva rohan 
divanh rolisti 2 7 z 

pra yiitu devas savij4jtu sarve tvasta riipaini pindatu 
amjanto madhunii payo 

Read saviti in a; | would delete garve, and have the next 
three words stand as pida b (— 8. 5. 25. 5b). For c perhaps 
we may read afjanto madhund payah, but yufijanto would he 
better. 

atandram ydatulijm asvindr vive devah prayitanidi- 
tyassas sajosasas puras pa[6)scit svastaye | 

Read: standrash jitam aévinin vive devah prayatana| 
iidityiisas sajosasay purag pasciit svastaye z 9 x 

vrahma varma vrhaspatis samgavo no bhi asp Id = 
de|7]vaigs purohitai | maruto vrsnya nagamat s 
Btaye | | 
In b read “bhi; in d possibly na agamant; I would remove 
the colon after pida c. In b sambgave would be somewhat 
smoother, 

alSiparaihnesu jindhateah indro raja divas pari rahan mi- 
miiya tisthasi | [9] sa naiimaig kalpayad digah z 1 =z 

Read; aparilinesu jinvita indro raja divas pari | rohan mi- 
miiya +tigthasi sa ma imiis kalpayad digah z 11 ¢ | ¢ 

Pada d would be improved by omitting na, 





13 
S. 5, 30, 1—10. 
[£1266 9) dvatas te pardvates ps{lOjravatas ta dvata | 
iheva bhava mA nu ga ma piirvin anu ga gata | na [11] 
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yad aruno danah [12] ummocanapramocane ubhaya vida 
vadiimi te | yadadrohita Sepi[13}se stri purse citya z yad 
enaso matariktas chese pitrsutad uta | [14] unmocanapramo- 
cane | ubhaya vaca vadimi te | yat te miata yajlijt te pita 
jaman bhrata ca sarjata | pratyak chevasya bhesajaradastim 
[16] kppomi te | yehi yehi punar ehi sarvena sanasd saha | 
$a{l7}to yamasyasanu g&dhi jivapura hi | anuhatah punar 
ehi vidval/l8judayanern pathah Srohanss adkramagam jivato 
jivato yanarh s& [19] bibhen na parigyasi jaradastir bhavi- 
syasi nir yocamarm yaksmas afige|2l|bhyo siigajvaram tava | 
Sirsarogam afigarogath yas ca te hrday&maya | ya-[f 17a) 
yaksma Syendiva prapattatad vacinuttah parastam rei 
bodhapratibodhav asva(2}pno yas ca jagavi | te te pranamya 
foptiro diva svapnam ca jagratu z 2 2 

Read: Svatas te parivatas pardvatas ta ivatah | ihaiva bhava 
mii nu gi m& parvaé anu gi gat&n asuchh badhndmi te drdham 
z 1 = yat tvabbicerus purugah sro yad arano janab | unmoca- 
nupramocane ubhe vicki vadimi te z 22 yad dudrolitha ge- 
pise striydi purse acittyA | unmo--* 23% yad enaso mil- 
trkrido chese pitrgutid uta | unmocanapramocané ubhe vich 
yadimi te s 4 ¢ vat te mat& yat te pith jamir bhrita ca sar- 
jata | pratyak chevasya bhesajam jaradastith krpomi te 25 & 
ehy ebi punar ehi sarvena manasi saha | ditiu yamasya mani 
wa adbi jivapuri ihi 2 6 z anuhitah punar ehi vidvin uda- 
yanam pathah | Srohanam Sikramayam jivate-jivato ‘yanam 2 7 2 
mi hibher na marisyasi jaradastir bhavisyasi | pir avocam aharn 
yakymam afgebhyo afigajvarath tava 2 82 sirgarogam afgaro- 
goth yaé ca te hrdayamaysh | yakrmas gyena iva prapstad 
viicdnuttah parastarim z 92 rai bodhapratibodhiiv asvapno 
yaS ca jigrvih | tau te prigasya goptiriu div’ svapnazh ca 
jagratuh 2 10 2 2 « 

The text is edited to a fairly close accord with that of S. 
In la Ppp. is better; in 4b S. has pitrkrific ca yat; 5c seems 
possible as given, but might well be only a corruption of the 
S, form: in 6c sado would seem good and nearer to our mzs.; 
in 10cd Edgerton would read te te « goptiro » + jigratu; 
in 10d 5S. kas naktarh ca jigriim. Other variants are not 








The ma, clearly indicates the end of a hymn here, and 
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there seems to be justification for it in that the next stanza 
(S. 11) bas somewhat the tone of an opening stanza, With 
some hesitation 1 keep the division. 





14 
(8. 5. 30. 11—17,) 

[£1174 5) ayam agnir upasadya iha sfirya ud etu te | od 
ehi mrtyor gambhirat kréchra[4}é cit tamasas pari | namo 
yamdya namamo stu mrtyave namas piturbhyah uta [5] 
ye nayanti | ttaparigasya yo veda tvam agnim puro da- 
dhe | Gitu prana 4i/6}tu mana Gitu caksur atho balarn | 4a- 
‘iramam asya sam vida tat padbhyaim [7] pratisyatu | pra- 
neniignaya caksusS sam srjemarh samiraya | tanvd [8] sam 
Vat. | mi te priina |‘) opa dasam m@pfino pa dhdya te| 
aiiryas tvidhipatir martyor ud dynséchati raémi[1(|bhih | 
imamtar vadaty ugra jihvi manispada titaya romam vi 
naysah | [11] gatarh romic ca uksani | ayam lokes priya- 
tamo deviniim aparijitah [12] tasmii tvam ihe jajiise 
adrstes purugs mytyave | tasmai tvani hveyamall3\si ma 
pura jaraso mrdh& z 3 =z 

Read: ayam agnir upasadya iha sirya ud etu te | ud obi 
mptyor gambhirat krochrac cit tamasas pari z 1 * namo ya- 
mfiya namo ‘stu mrtyave namas pitrbhya uta ye nayanti | utpa- 
rapasya yo véda tam aguith puro dadhe <smi aristatitaym 
* 2% itu priina fitu mana fitu cakyur atho balam | sarfram 
asya sar vidith tat padbhyiim pra tigthatu z 3 2 pranenagne 
caksusG sam spjemarh saniiraya tanvii sam sarjanena | yeitha- 
niptasya mi myts mo gu bhitmigrho bhuvat « 4 % mA te prina 
upa dasan mApfino ‘pi dhiyi te | siryas tvidhipatir mrtyor 
nd Syacchatu rasmibhib z 5 z iyam antar vadaty ugra jihva 
papigpads | tay rogath vi naylimas satarh ropyi ca takmanah 
z 6 2 syam lokas priyatamo deviinim apardjitah | yasmii 
tram tha jajfise distas purusa mrtyave | tasmai tvinn hya- 
yAmasi MA purk jaraso mrthih & 7 z 3 z 

The variations from S. here are few and not important; the 
restoration of the end of 2d seoms necessary. In 8d we might 
well read prati as in S.; in 7d adpstas as in our ms doe 
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Ib 
(S. 5. 17. 1—7, 10, 11.) 
if 1172 13] tam vadarh prathaé vrahmakilvi[l4jge kiparas 
salilo m&tariava | vidiharas tapa ugram mayobhuva apo 
[1h] po devis prathamaji ftasya somo rija prathamo vre- 
jayam punah prayaicha[l6]d ahmiyamanah anvantitva va- 
runo mittro dsid agnir hota hasta(l7|grhni minfiya | haste- 
diva prihya adir asy& vrahmajayeti ced avocat. [18] na 
ditaya prahyatasta esd tathd raste gupitarh ksattriyasya | 
yim @[l%)hus tfrak@m vibesidat prigimam avepabhyamana 
sa A pra [f, L17b) tinotu riigstrarh yatra prapaddi 
famu ulkakhimarn vrahmacSri carati vevida[2|d visas sa 
devinarh bhAvaty ekam afigam tena jéyam anv avindad 
vrhaspatis so[aimena nihatam juhvam na devah devi eta- 
syipajayamtu pirve saptarsaya[{js tapas te ye niseduh 
bhima jaya vrahmanasyapinihits dugdhim da[5|dati parame 
yoman. | ya garbhavapabhyante jagad yas capilupyate | 
vira [6] ye hanyonte mitho vrahmajay4 hinasti tim. | sarva 
garbhiis pra vyathante kuo[7]maré dasamasyé asmin rastre 
niruddhyate vrahmajayadityd punar vai de[S)va adadus 
punar manusyi uta | rijinas satyarm krnviino vrahmajayam 
na pu/ijnar daduh | yo punardaiya vrahmajayim krtva de- 
vair nakilvisam Grjarn pril(|prthivya bhaktebhagayam upa- 
Sate z 4 
Read: te ‘vadan prathama yrahmakilbice “kipliras ealilo mi- 
tarigva | viddharis tapa agram mayobhuva Apo devis pratha- 
maja ttasya 7 1 2 somo raja prathamo yrahmajayath puna 
prayacchad abrnlyamanah j anvartita varugo mitra Sstd agnir 
hot& hastagrhy ninfya z 2 x hastendiva grihya adhir asya 
vrahmajayeti ced avocat | na ditdya praheyd tastha esd tatha 
ristrath gupitazh kestriynsya x 3-2 yim dhus tarakimh ¢uikesidat 
priggriimam avapadyamAnim | s& vrahmajaya pra dunoti ristrar 
yatra pripidi aga ulkastmin z 4 2 vrahmaciri carati vevigad 
visas sa devinith bhavaty ckam sfgam | tena jiyim anv 
avindad vrhaspatis somena nitih juhvam na devh 25x devi 
passim Sjnyanta parve ssptareeyas teas bys nigeduh | bhima 
jaya wihmapasyipantia. durdham dadhiti parame vyoman 
262 ye garbha avapudyante jagad yac capalupyate | vira ye 
hanyante mitho vrahmajay& hinasti tin ¢ 7 & sarve garbhas 
pra vynthante kumiri dagamisyih | yasmin riisfre niradhyate 
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vrabmajayacittyi x 8 = punar vai devi adadug punar mauu- 
sya uta | rajinas satyath krnvind yrakmajaiyiim poner daduh 
292 punardiya vralmajiyam kptva deviir nikilbisam | firjarh 
prthivya bhaktvorugiyam upasate z 10 x 4 x 

This text agrees almost entirely with that of 8; our Sab 
are new, and Sed —$,12cd, In 4a Ppp. probably has a 
variant from the S text tarakiisi vikesti; except for the 
lack of iti, vikedr ruk would seem good; in 4h & has duchu- 
bitty grimam., In 6a S. has avadanta: 

The fact that RV. 10,109 has seven of these stanzas (lack- 
ing our 4,7, and 8) makes it reasonable to follow the Ppp, 
ms, in counting this as a separate hymn. S. 5.17 has been 
recognized a3 a composite hymn, 


16 

f£117b 10) na tatra dhenn drohe [11] ndnadviin sahate 
dhuram vijini yatra vrihmano ratim vasati papaya | (12) 
na vargamh milittravarugarn vrahmajyam abhi vargati damai 
samitig kalpate [13] na mittram nayate vasam | asufimati 
carati vrahmajayam Salar pafiktis pra[l4}digas catasrah va 
ksattriyas punar eniirh dad&tu sa divo diraim yayall5\tu 
prapinam | yo punardaya | vrahmajayam raja kalpe na pa. 
dyate | duf16|ryono sma osadhir yakasyabhivapasyati visam 
usnaty ap& vi[l7jgam usniti virudhim yo vrahmajayam na 
punar dadati tasmai devas su[18]dhiyarn digdham asyrn | 
tat padsyo disa striyis pfirve vrihmand vrahmai [f. 118] 
ced dham agrahit sa eva patir ekadhi vrihmaneva patin 
na raji nota vilisyat tat sO[2|ryas pravravann ayatu pafica- 
bhyo minavebhyah z 5 z 

Read: na tatra dhenur dohyi niinadvin sahate dhuram | yi- 
jinir yatra vrilhmano ritri vyasati pipayA <1 x na vargath 
maitravarupamh yrahmajyam abli vargati | ndsmii camitis kal- 
pate na mitram nayate vatamn #22 tasuiimati carati yrahma- 
jaya Salam paiktt; pradiéag catasrah | yah keatriyas punar 
enim daditu sa divo dari yayain prapinim 2.8 ¢ punar- 
diya vrahmajayaih riji kalpo na padyate | duryone "smi osa- 
dhir yiki4ya@bhivipasyati 24 visam uspity upith vigam uspati 
virudhdm | yo yrahmajiyith na punar dadati tasmai devas 
svadhitim digdharh ssyfin z 6 2 uta yat patayo dada striyis 

















ekadhai. z 6 = vrihmapa eva pstir ua riji nota vilidyah | tat 
siiryas pravrusvann eti paficabhyo minavebhyah z 7 2 5 2 

St 1 is 5.5 17, 18; st, 2 is 5.5.19. 15; stt. 6 and 7 are 
S. 5.17.8 and 9. In la Edgerton suggests dohaya which is 
in some ways better than doliyi; in Se he would read dive, 
sud perhaps dhirim. In 3c dadati might be read; the whole 
stanza ia unclear to me. 


17 
(S. 5. 18, in part.) 

{fi 1184 2] naitim te devadadu[S|s tubhyam nrpate attave 
ma vrihmanasya rijanya gam jighatso nadyah aksa/4}dugdho 
rijanyas pipdnmam apardjitah | sa vrihmanasya gam adya- 
tadvya [6] jivani ma 6vii nir vii ksattrarm nayati hanta 
varco gnir valabdhah prtannote Tristram (6) yo vrihmanarh 
devabandh th hinasti tasya pitfnim apy etu lokam, | devapi- 
Tyas carati martyesu garagirtyo bhavaty asthibhiyim yo 
vVrhmagamh manyate annal#jm eva sa visasya pivati téimata- 
sy4 visam $a pivati tiimitam pasyann agnim pra |!) sidati| yo 
vrihmanasya éraddhanam abhi nara manyate satapisthd ni 
sida[lijta tam na sikhanota niskidam anna yo vrahmané 
nandas sidv anamita manya[|ijte | ya enim hanya mrda ma- 
nyamdno devapi banakamo na cint@ san tasce [12] andho 
sa Aah al eaneedheapemons dasto nabhasi carantarh | na 
vrihmano [13] hinsitavignes priyatama taniih somo hy 
anya dayada indro syabhikall4Jetipat. | | agnir vai nas pada- 
re ae oh eatin oe ATOR 

Jevasathhitarh | Avistitaghahavisa prajikir i[16]va 
poids | vrihmanasya rajanyas trpsisi gaur anddyah 
z6'2z 

niitim t¢ devi adadus tubhyam nrpate attave mi ee 
pasya Tijanya gam jighatso ‘nidyim x 1 2 aksadrugdho ri 
janyas pips Btmapardjitah | sa vrihmanasys gim sdyad wis 
jivani ma vah 2 2 2 nir vai kestram nayati hanti varco ‘gar 
ivalubdhab pra dunoti riisjram | yo vrahmapam derabanc 
hinasti na =a pitrniim apy iia! Redes ga a egaian Cee 
bi vige penance thant) asthibhiiyain | yo vrihmspath ma- 
nyate annam eva sa vigasyn pibati tdimitasya 2 47 vipa 


P 24068 a 
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sa pibati timitam pasyann agnith pra sidati | yo rrihmana- 
syz ead dhanam abhi niirada manyate z 5 z datapisthi ni 
sidita tim na daknoti nigskhidam| annam yo vrahmanim 
nandan svidy admiti manyate x 62 ya enim hanyan mrduth 
manyamino devaptyur dhanakimo na citt&t| sath tasyendro 
hrdaye agnim indha ubhe ena dvisto nabhas! carantam #7 2 
na ¢ralimano hifisitavyo ‘gneh priyatam& tanih | somo hy 
asya diyfida indro ‘syiblisastipah z 8 2 agnir vai nag pada- 
vayah somo diyida ucyate | jayate “bhidasta indras tat satyarh 
devasamhitam x 9 z Avigtitighavish prdikir iva carmani | yra- 
hminnsya rijanya trejlisi phur aniidy% z 10 % 6 x 

The text os edited is verbally fairly close to that of 5. 
For 6a S. has Sitipastharh ni girati, and 6¢ has malyas for 
our nandan (ms. nundas). For 9cd &. has (in its st. 14) han- 
taibligastendras tathi tat vedhaso viduh ; it would improve our 
text to read “bhigastim. St. Sab is new: cd — S$. 5. 19, od. 
S. 5.18. 8—12 and 15 do not appear in this hymn according 
to our ms.; all but 12ab appear in the next hymn. There 
is no reason to object to the Ppp. arrangement except that 
the number of stanzas in the hymn is less than the norm for 
this Book 9. 


18s 
(Stanzas from 5. 6. 18 and 19.) 

[£1188 17) isuriva digdha nppate prdakir iva gopate| sii vra- 
hmanasyesun dij/l8)gdha tayi vidhyat pitayd | tikena isavo 
vrahmanaé hetisanto yam assa[l§)nti SarvySa ni sA mrsarn | 
anfihdyati tapasi manyund cota d*rid abhindalf. 119ajnti 
te tay | jihva bhya bhavati kunmalam vai nadika dant 
tapasasiddhi|2/gdha tebhir vrahma vidyatu devapiyam 
irjalii vanurbhir devajiteh ye vra[/S/hmanam hinsitdres 
tapasvinam manisinam vrahmacaryena drintam ava{4inti- 
maid bhaviti rastram esim tapasdiva nihatam nanu vetu 
ye sahasram ara[Oljamn Séarn daSatid uta tebhyas pra vra- 
viml tv& vditahavyiig parabhuvam gau/6\r eva tin hanya- 
mano Viltavyan ivicarat.| ye kesaraprapumdayas caru- 
mé|7)da upecararmn abhimatré jayanti nod ivi divi paspréam 
syga hin|S/satva vrahmim amurhbhavyam parabhuvarn | ye 
vrhatsiminam @figirasam dlpa[9]yam vrahmanam jandah | 
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tetvak stokiim ubhayadan yat stokiny amayat. | [10] ye 





te madhye kilya[ll|y@s kesin akh&dant&sate | ast@padi ca- 





turaksi catuasrota ca[{l2jturhanuh dvijihvé dviprina bhitva 
si rastram avi dhiinute z [13] 2 7 z 

In £1190 1 the margin corrects bhya to dy and ddhi to di. 

Read: isur iva digdh& nrpate prdikdr iva gopate} si rrihma- 
nasyesur digdh& taya vidhyati ptyatah 2 1 z tikgpesavo vrabmand 
hetimanto yim asyanti saravyir na si mrsi | anuhiiys tapass 
manyuns cota dirid ava bhindanti te taya 2 2-2 fihva jya 
bhavati kulmalas wai nadika dantis tapnsi eudigdhah | teblur 
vrahmi vidhySti devaptyum uirjalair dhanurblur devayataih 
* 32 ye vrihmapam hitsitras tapasvinars manigipam vrahma- 
caryena srintam | avartimad bbaviti rastram eslch tapasdiva 
nilistar tninu yetu; x 42 ye sahasram arfjann isan dasasata 
ata | tebhyas pra vravimi tvA vSitabavyas paribhavan z 6 2 
giur éva tan hanyamind vditahavyii ivicarat | ye {kesara- 
prapumdayss caramijam apeciran z 6 2 atimitr’é ajayanta nod 
iva divam asprian | prajavh hihsitvA vrahmanim asachbhevyarm 
piribhavan 2 7 z ye vrhatsiminam Gfigirasam arpayan yrab- 
manath janih | ttetvak stokim ubbaylidan yat stokdny Gmayaty 
#82 ye vrahmanam pratyasthivan ye clam éuklam Isire | 
amas te madhye kulyiyas kedan khadanta asate x 9 2 ag}&pad! 
caturaksi catuSérotra caturhanuh | dvijihva dvipripa bhitva 
tistram ava dhinute z 10272 

Si. 4 is new. 5.5. 19. 11b has avitirat which perhaps should 
be read in Ppp. 6b; and 6c looks very like a corruption of 
the form in S. The S. reading of 5. 19. 2ed is petvas tesim 
ubhayfidam avis tokiny avayat; perhaps this should be read 
in Ppp. st. 8, with ubhayaidann as emended by Whitney. 





1 
(GL §, 5. 19) 

(£ 118b 15] vrahmagavi pasyamina yiavat sabhi vajanga- 
he | te[l4}jo ragtrasya nir hanti ne viro jiyate pumin. dikra- 
magena vai devi (15| dviganto ghnanti paurusam te @jam 
vrahmajarm ksettre t§ anrtaviidi/!6}nam. | visam etad deva- 
krtam faji varuno avravit. | te vrihmanasy: [LT] gam duo- 
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bhinndth na{iS}vam ivodakarn | vrahmano yatra jiyate tad 
rastram & sravati chinn3rh [15] niivam ivodakam | vrahmano 
yatra jiyate tad ristram havi duschund | [20] ekagetarn vii 
javata bhiimir y&é dvidbUnatas praja hidsatva vrahmiff, 119a)m 
sinaS Sapusatam vrhatim [2] devajiitim | sa vrahmajyarm 
pacati padyamiini rastram asya vrhati yag ca varcah [5] 
vicd wr ischati jimiyam hanti cibhy mittraya 
satye druhyati yam devi ghnanti piurusam, z 8 z a 

In the top margin of f£ 119a stands pacyama above padya- 
mink of line 2. 

Read: vrahmagavi pacyamind ySvat sabhi vijaigahe | tejo 
rigtrasya, nir hanti na viro jiyate pumiin z 1 2 akramanena 
vi dev dvisanto ghnanti pirugam | te ajan vrahmajyat 
ksetre ‘thiinrtavidinam 22 visam ctad devakrtarh rij varuno 
avravit | 1a vrihmanasys gith jagdhva rastre jagdra kad cana x 3 
tad vil rilgtram @ sravati bhinn&th naivam ivodakam | yrab- 
mino yatra jlyate tad ristram hanti ducchuni z 42 ekadatan 
viii janat’ bhiimir yi vyadhiinota | prajirh bifsitvd vrihmapim 
asumbhavymh paribhavan z 5 z yim ud ijan reayo manisina: 
Teapusditim vphatih devajitim | si vralimajyari pacati pacyami- 
ni ris{ram BSVa vrhati Fac cu varcah z6 2 vied + thmar im 
icchati +jamiyarh hanti. cittya | mitraya satye druhyati yam 
deva ghnanti pirusam z 7 z 8 x 

Stt, 2,6, and 7 are new; st.5—5 5.18.12, Edgerton suggests 
saptasatim in 6b. In st. 7 we need an accusative; jimim ayam 
is the only suggestion I have. 





ii Shite inert 





20 

[i 1194 4] ekap&$ chanda ckakasi[5]A ca ta gpnoti cava 
ca rundhe prathamay& ritnyi prathamay3 semidha dyi- 
pa[6)& chando dvipadaé ca pagiin. tad dpnoti cava ca rondhe 
dvitiyay& ratnys (7] dvitiyaya samidha =z tripds chandas 
tring ca lokdn. sa tad Aipnoti ci[S}va carundhe trtiyayi riitnya 
iyayé samidha catuspas chandas catuspa!9}dad ca pagin. tad 
apnoti Cava ca rundhe caturthya riitnya caturthys samidha | 
pafica [10] disas pafica predigas tad Apnoti cava ca randhe 
paicamya ritnya pafcamya sa[lijmidha | traistubhamd 
chando virajach svarijem samrajamn tad gpnoti civa ca 
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rundhe [19] sasthy& ratnya sasthya samidh& | sapta priigdrh 
saptipindh saptargié ca tad apno[!3)ti cliva c& rundhe sapte- 
mya ritny’ saptamyé samidha | oja ca tejas ca saha!l4]4 ca 
balarh ca tad Spnoti civa ca rundhe astamy4 ratnya astamya 
-samidhé | (15) ambhag ca maha ca annam co annidyam 
ca tad apnoti civa ca rundhe nevamys rajlGltnya navamys 
samidha | vrahma ca ksattramn cendriyam ca yrahmane- 
varcasarn ca tad a[l7|pnoti cava ca rundhe dasamya raitnya 
civa ca rundhe ekadada ratnyckiidaSy& samidha [1] panktems 
chandas prajapatith sarmvatsaram tad Spnoti cava rundhe 
dvidasya raétnya dva/f. 119b|dasya samidhi z 9 2 
Read: ekapic chanda ekapadas ca pasin sa tad Sipnoti clva 
ea rundhe prathamaya ratryé prathamayé samidhi 7 1 2 dyipic 
shands dvipadag ca pasfm « « + rundhe dvitiyay’ ratrya 
dvitiyay& samidha z 2% tripic chandas tris ca lokfin sa **** 
rundhe trityaya ratry& trttyayé samidha z 3 z catusplic chandas 
eatuspadas ca padin sa ++ * rundhe eaturthyi ratryi caturthya 
samidhS x 4 x paiica digas pafica ca pradisas sa» = * rondbe 
paiicamy’ rétrya paficamyaé samidh’ x 5 z triistubhath chandn 
viriijath svarAjath sumrdjarh sa+-+ rundhe gag}hya ratrys sastbyA 
samidh& x 6 z sapta pragiin euptipiniin saptaysiis ca sas’ * 
rondhe saptamyi ritryf saptamyi samidhd 2 7 2 oja4 ca teyns 
ca eahag ca balam ca sa * * * rondhe astumyf ritryisjamya 
samidha z 8 s ambhad ca mahas cimnath cinnadyam ca s 
+» © gandhe navamy§ r&tryS navamy& samidha z 9 2 vrahma 
ca ksatraz condriyar ca vrahmapavarcasam ca sn +++ rundhe 
dadamyk ritrya dafamyfi samidha z 10 # vidviivasd Ca SAFVO- 
yes ca cas * * rundhw ekAdadya ratrynikadasy® samidha 
* Li paiktarh chandas prajapatith samvatsaram 48 tad ipnoti 
cava ca tundhe dvidadya ratrya dvidagya eamidha 2 12% 9 
zanna 3% 





Zi 
[f. 119b 1] off yo va ekasaravam nirvaped ekarsim eva- 
(Qinu nivapet. | esa vad eka reir yad agmit eka rsim ciiva 
lokarn ca{3]ve randhe | eka reir iva tepatye eka reir iva 
didaya eka rsil4jr ivannado bhavati | ys evam vada | 63 
evarh vidvan prédniyad etam eva [5] devatam manasadhy#- 
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yed eka rses tv cakgusé pasyami eka pses tvi [6] hasta- 
bhyam @rabhed cka rses tvasyanu prisnamy eka fses 
tva jathare sa[7|dhaySmiti sa yatha hutam istam praraniyad 
eviinam prasnati vai dvisa[Sjravam nirvapet pranapinav 
evavanu nirvaped ete ve pranipanau [9] yan miteriava. 
cignia ca | pranapanaiu ciiva Iokath cava rundhe jyog ji- 
[lO)vati sarvam dyur eti na puri jarasah pramiyate yah 

aniya[li}d etim eva devatimh manasidhyayet prinipi- 
nayos tvA caksusa pa{l2jéyimi | prandpanayos tva hasti- 
bhydm 4rabhet pranapanayos tvasya/l3|nu prasnami pra- 
népanayos tva z vai trisarivam nirvapet triny eva [14] 
Grukany anu (15) nir vaped etini vai trini trikdidrukany 
lokam ciiva rundhe vrahmanavarcasi [17| bhavati yas pra- 
Sniyad etm eva devatarn manasddhyayed vrahmanas tva 
vrahmanas tvimyena praji9jinami vrihmanas twa z vai 
catusarivarm nirvaped catasra evorvir anu nij2()|rvaped eta 
vii Scatasra urvir yad diso digas cdiva lokam cava rundhe 
kaji 130a]lpante smai diso disdm priyo bhavati yas praani- 
yad etim eva devatim manal2|sidhyayed diginam tva 
caksuss pasyami diganam tva hastaibhyiim arabhed di[3|4angrn 
tv caksusi paSyami disinim tva hastabhyam drabhed diés- 
nim tvimye|4jna prainami diéanam tva z vai paficasardvam 
hirvaped viigvinaram eva paficalijmirdhinam anu nirvaped 
ete vii viisvinaras paficamirdha yad dydus ca prihivi ce [6] 
rasvatiparn wvaisvinarath caiva lokern civa rundhe vaigva- 
naram tapati vaisvanariva {7] diddgya vaiévanarivannado 
bhavati yas pragniyad etim eva devatam mana|Sisidhyayad 
Viigvinsrasya tvad caksusi pasyami viisvanarasya tva ha- 
stibhya[9jm drabhed viisvanarasya tvasyena priénami 
vaisvanarasya tva hastibhydm dra(l0|bhed vaidvanarasy: 
tvEsyena praénimi vAidvanarasya tva <z vii satsarivam 
nirvape|li|t sadyimna eva devin anu nirvaped ete wai 
sadylivino devi yad ftava ftins cHi[19}va lokam cava 
rundhe kalpantiismai rtavo nartisy avrécatu rtiingm /13) 
priyo bhavati yas praaniyid etam eva tim manasadhyayed 
rtiinam tva [14] caksusa padyimi stinamn tva hastabhyam 
Grabhed tina tvgsyena pra[l5jénami rtingth twa vai 
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saptasaraivam nirvape saptarsin evanu nirvape!16]d ete vii 
saptarsayo yst pranapanavyana saptarsing caiva lokam 
civa [17] rundhe saptarsir iva tapati saptarsir iva didiya 
saptarsivannide [18] bhavati yas praéniyad etim eva deva- 
tarh manasadhyayet saptarsinfim |19| tvam caksusa pasyaimi 
saptarsinadm tva hastabhyam drabhet saptarsing]2(isyena 
pradn’mi saptarsingm tva z Zz yo Va astasarivam nirva- 
pelf. 130b]d virdjas evastipadin anu nirvaped «9a viva 
virad astipadir yad dyaus ca [2] prthivi capas cogadhayas 
ca virajad yasmind ca loke musmins ca VAil3|rija rgabha 
ity anem aShur yas prasniyad ctam eva devatirn manasa- 
[4jdhyed virajas tvi caksusa pesyaimi virijas tva hastabhyam 
@rabhed vira[iljas tva caksusgi pasyfmi virajas tv hasts- 
bhyiim drabhed virajas tva[6|syena praénami virajas tva 
= 12 Vai navagardvam nirvapen navayS|7)mna eva devin 
anu nirvaped ete vai navayavano deva yan misa mass/61s 
cdiva lokarn cava rundhe kalpante smai masa masiinim 
priya bhavati [9] yas praaniyad etim eva devatim mana- 
sadhyyen misinarh tva ca{l0Jksusi paéyimi misanim 
tva hastabhyam drabhen misanam tvasyena (11) prasnaimi 
masénamn tva vai dadadaravam nirvapedim eva dhenum 
all2Jnu nirvaped esa vavav ida dhenur yad yajfias pasava. 
idach cSiva dhe{13|num ca yajfiam ca lokarn Ca pais cava 
rundhe kalpante smi ido idam (14) priyo bhavati yas 
prainiyad etim eva devatam manasadhyayed i[15jdayas 
tve caksusa padyamiddyis tvai hastabhyam frabhed idd- 
[16lyas tvasyena prasnamidayas tv = = yo va ekfdagés- 
§afl7|ravam nirvaped rohitam ¢vanu nirvaped esa vai ro- 
hito yad indra indrarh [15] cfiiva lokarh cava rundhe kalpante 
smi indriya vai priye indras ca bhaval19}ti yas prasniyad 
etim eva devatim manasadhyayed indrasya tvs (é 141 a) 
cakeus& pasyamindrasya tva hastibhyam drabhed indrasya 








tvasyena prasnamindral2jndrasya tva jathare = = yo Vii 
dvadaéaéaravam nirvaped visvamni eva [3} devin anu nir- 


vaped ete vii vidve deva yad idam sarvam visvins cliva 
deva lol4jkarm clva rundhe kelpante smii vigve devih 
priyo viivesam devinim bhaval5jti ya evarn veda | sa evam 
vidvin pradniyad ctim eva devatim manasadhyalblyed 
vidvesim tva deviiniim caksusa pasyami vidvesish tva de- 
Endrin hastaj7|bhyam drabhed viévesarh tva devandm 
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Gsyena pragndmi vidvesich tva devanirh [8] tve jathare sa- 
dayamiti sa yatha humam istath pradniyad evdinam pré- 
éna(Vjti z xz | 

Read: yo vii ekagarfvath nirvaped ekarsim evinug nirvapet | 
&:a vi ekarsir yad agnih | ekaryini caiva lokam ¢fva rundhe | 
ekarsir iva tapaty ekargir iva didiiyiikarsir ivanniido bhavati 
ya evar veda | sa evath vidviin prisntyAd etim eva devatam 
manazidhyiyet 2 

ekayses tri cakgusi pasyimy ekarges tv hastabhyaim drabhe | 
ekarges tviisyena priifnimy ekarges tvA jathare sGdhayimys 2 
iti sa yathi hutam istamh prainiyid eviiinam praéniti z 1 z 

yo vii dvisarivam nirvapet pranipandv eviinu nirvapet | ete 
ii pripipinSu yan matariéya cignis ca | prdpApAniu ciiva 
lokath ¢&va rundhe | jyog jivati sarvam fiyur eti na purk jora- 
sah pra miyate ya evar veda | ea * + * 2 

prinipinayos tva cakgusi pasyiimi priinipainayos tvil hasta- 
bhyam Srabhe | prinipinayos tviisyena prégnami prinipsnayog 
tv jathare sidhayimi x iti sa+** z 22% 

yo vii trisaravam nirvapet triny eva trikadrukany 
pet | effini vAi trini trikadrukini yad peas siukal yajaisi 
Slinnaenmn| {craks ciiiva loka iva rundbe | vrihmans- 
varcas! bhavati ya eva veda | sa+** z 

vrahmanas ty caksugi pasyimi vrahmanas tyA hastabhyim 
irabbe | vrahmapas tyiisyena priinimi yvralhmapas tva jathare 
sidhsyimi z itisa++*+2 32 

yo vii catuSsariivurh nirvapec catasra evorvir anu niryapet | 
eli vii catasra urvir yad disah | disas chiva lokarh clive rundhe | 
kalpante ‘emai digo disam priyo bhavati ya evaih veda | sa + ~+ x 

disinfzh tvi cakeuss pagyimi difind&h tv hastabhyam 
rabbe | diSiniim tvasyena priénami dissnith tvi jathare si- 
dhayimi t itiwa+«*2 42 

yo wii pancagariivam nirveped viisvinaram eva paiicamiir- 
dhinam anu nirvapet | esa Yi viisvinaras paficumirdhs yad 
dvius ca prthivt ca jrasivatipaih | vaigviinaranh cfiva Iokata 
chya rundhe | viifvinara iva tapati viijvinara iva didiya vhis- 
vanara ivinnido bhavati ya evam veda |sa-+ +2 

viisvinarasya tva caksugf pasyimi viisvinarasya ty Wasti- 
bhyim Grabhe | viisviinarasya tvasyona prignimi vaidvinarasys 
tril jathure sadbayami x iti as - - "2 52 

yo vai falSariivarh nirvapet sadydmna ova devin anu nirvapdt | 
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ete vai gadyamano devi yad rtavah | rtané caiva lokash cava 
rundhe | kalpante ‘smi ptavo nartusy avricyatartiinah priyo 
bhavati ya evath veda|sa***@ 

rtiinfith tr& caksus’ padyamy rtiinksh tva hastabhyam irabhe | 
rtanfish tvisyena priénimy rtinish tvi jathare sidheyami 2 
iti sae * + 2 62 

yo vi saptasarfivam nirvapet saptaryin evanu nirvapet | ete 
vai aaptapyayo yat prilpipanavyindh | saptargiié oaive lokarh 
cava rundhe | saptargir iva tapati saptarygir iva didiya sap- 
tarsir ivinnado bhuavati ya evar veda |sa<** 2 

saptarsiniith tva caksusi pasyimi saptarsipam tva hastibhyam 
arabhe | saptaysindrh tviisyena prisnudmi saptarsinis tv jathare 
sidhaySmi z itisa***27 2 

yo vi astagarAvath nirvaped virijam evdsiipadim anu nur- 
vapet | es& vai virsd asiipadir yad dyaué ca prthiyi capas 
ciusadhaya$ ca | virijaty asmifs ca loke ‘musmifs ca | viliraja 
rsabba ity enam ibur ya evam veda |sa**~ 2 

virijna tva caksusi pagyimi virijas tv hustabbyaim adrabbe | 
sirfjas tvlisyenu pridnimi virlijas tva jathare sidbayiimi x 1f 
mac 282 , 

yo vii navasarivath nirvapen navayimna ova devin anu 
nir vapet | ete vai navayamano devi yan misah | misas cliva 
lokazia cava rundhe | kalpante ‘smii misi misinim priyo 
bhavati ya evam yeda|ea*** 2 

miisiniih tva cakgusa pasyami misSnizih tva hastibhyam 
Grabhe | mUsindzh tvsyena préémimi mAsinith tra juthare 
sidhayaimi z itisa*-+ "292 

yo vAi dagadarSvath nirvaped idam eva dhenum ano nirvapet | 
Ca yajiath ca lokam ca pagaihd eiva rundhe | kalpante ‘smi ida 
idfan priyo bhavati ya evar veda|sa*** = 

idfiyas tvi caksusi padyimidiyis tvi hastabhyam Srabhe | 
iayas tvisyena pridnimidayas tv jathare sidhayimi x 1 
m***2 10-2 

yO Vil ekiidagadarivarh nirvaped rohitam evann nirvapet | ea 
vai rohito yad indrah | indrazh cfiva lokam civa rundhe | kalpante 
‘emi indriy& vii priya indrasya bharati ya evam veda |sa**-2 
indrasya tvasyeoa prigadmmdrasya tv jethare stdhayimi ¢ 
ities + *- 2 1liz 
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yO Vi dvidadatarfvath nirvaped viivan eva devin anu nir- 
vapet | ete: vai visve deva yad idath sarvam | viévihd cilive 
devin lokam efiva rundhe | kalpante ‘emai visve devah privo 
vidvesiah devinizh bhavati ya evath veda | sa eram vidviin 
pr&iniyid etim eva devatim manasidhyiyet = 

viSvegaih tv devainim caksusi pasyimi visvesith tv devainim 
hastibhyam frabhe | viéveyiih tvi devinim Gsyens prignimi 
vidvesim tvi deviniim jathare sidhayémi z iti sa yatha hutam 
istarh priéniyid eviinath priéniti z 12 2 1 z 

The ms seems to count this as two hymns, the first ending 
heme indicated in f.130b 7, but the unity of these groups has 
induced me to count them together as one bymn: moreover 
the norm in this book seems to be 12 stanzas. The ms at 
£ 130b 14 bas kalpante emai ido id&ih as if from stem id, but 
elsewhare in the immediate context the stem is clearly ida so 
we might emend to id& idfingim. 


22 

[f 1318.9) imémh satHch nir vapa odanasya tasya panths 
mucyatém kilvi{l0|sebhyah abhi drohad enaso duskrtad ca 
punatu mi pavaniis pavitrah bhadrau {11] hastiiun bhadri 
jihva bhadram bhavatu me vacah mahyam pavitram oda- 
nam vrahmani ni[l2)r vapiimasi | hastabhyim nir vaps- 
masi | yan me garbhe sati mit®i cakdra [15] duskrtam syam 
m3 tassad odanas pavitras p&tv anhasah | yad urvicinam 
Sijl4|kahdyanad anrtarn kim codimah yad duskytarh yas 
chamalam yad ensas cakpma [15] vayam yan m&taram yat 
Pitaram yad rajimadriyamiisah yan matrghnd [16] yat 
pitrghna bhrinaghni yat sahisimah cyavadatd Bhs eae 
stenena[17) yas cahasimah susundanam pauscalinim tat kpnam 
yad SSimah [15] yad apam api jahur munmyjy apapi 
sodakam, z.1z yad ukta [19| vimanyato vayam vrahma- 
nasya nijaghnunsu padivagam upedima | yad vra-|f. 131b) 
hmacarye angina a kets codima kilasena duscar- 
ksettram abhi tisthated wat va yam nir emnifise yad nkgesu 
hiranyaye gosv asvesu yad dhane anrtam kim codima ca- 
ksul4ir jiySm svar diisim sitikam lohitavatim asuddham 
yad ipeyima | (5) parividyas parividin : 
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paribhaksatena dvidustipatya [6] yat sahiéima | yad ulta- 
sidam vimejamead vimeyam dhanakamya ya [7] dvaye karh 
ya traye kam upaydi kam iti yad dadau yat paramana $a- 
[S]valam spakvam manisam féimsh = 22 yad annam asim 
va[flyam ad annem annakamyodanasyapi sacyi | yad vi- 
dvanso yadi [10] vidvaso anrtam kim codimah ayarm mi 
tasmad odanas pavitralills patv anhasah yed devasya sa- 
vitus pavitram sahasradhiram vitatham hi/12)jraqgmayam 
yenendravy apunammniirtisartyas teniyam mam sarvapasun 
puna[l3)tu | yenipunat saviti revatir atho yenipunita va- 
rinasya vayah |14| yenema visva bhovaniini pitas tenliyarm 
mim sSarvapadum puné[]5jtu | atikramasi duritam yad eno 
jahami ripurn (16) parame sadhasthe | yenendrava pu- 
namnati duritam yad jahdmi |17| ripum parame 5a- 
dhasthe yenendrava punamniti duskrtas tham 4 ruhe!15)ma 
imam pal20\camy odanam pavitram pacanaya kam sa ma 
muficatu duskrtad vidmalf. 182a)émasmas cainasas pari z 4 2 

Read: imim +s8tAh uir vaps odanasya tasya panthi mucya- 
ti kilbisebliyah | abhi drohid enaso duskrt&c ca puniitu ma 
pavaniig pavitrah z 1 2 bhadriu hastiu bhaded jihva bhadraris 
bliavatu me vacah | mahyaim pavitram odanath vrahmapi mir 
yapimasi hastabhyaim nir vapamasi z 2 2 yan may) garbhe 
sati mitd cakiira duskriam | ayath m& tasmad odanas pavitras 
pity aihasal x 3 yad arvicinam Aikahiyanid anrtath koh 
codima | +++ 242 yad duskrta&h yac chamalamh yad enas 
cakpmi vayam |* + 2 4-2 yan mitararh yet pitaram yad vii 
jamatoran hifema) | ++ - 2 6 2 yan maétrgho’ yat pitrghnii 
bhragsghn’ yat sahgdsima | +++ x 7% gyivadnta kenakhina 
stenena yat sahisima |+ + +2 8 * Supdin&sh piugkalindsh tat 
4krnaim yad annam ddim |*** 2 9 2 yad apim ap qjabur 
munmyjy apapi+ sodakam |+ ++ 2 10 2 yad ukthv fimanyato 
vayith vrihmanssya nijaghnateu jpadivigim ut pedima | 
- «+ 31) = yad vrahmacarye snitasarye ‘nrtah kn codima | 
+++ 2122 kilasena dugdcarmant bapdena yat ealisima | * *~ 
z 18 2 yad dharsbhisiktena * * sulifisima |+** # 14 2 yatra 
ksctram abhitasthathidvarh va yan niremige [++ « 2 15 2 yad 
aksosu hirapyaye gosv sévesu yad dhane ‘aptarh kith codims | 
««*¢ 16 x +enkeur jiyfth svish dist sttikim lohitavatim 
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aguddhith yad upeyima |* **« 17:2 parividya +parivedaneni- 
bhyavastritena paribhaksitena didisapaty& yat eahisima | + * * 
#182 yad juktasidarh vimejamy yad vimeyath dhanakimyah | 
++ +2192 yad dvaye kam yat trayo kam ubbaye kam iti yad 
dadiu |+ * + 2 20-2 yat paramiivam devalam apakvarh mifsam 
idima | + * + « 91 2 yad aunam &sima vayath yad annam 
annakamyé odanasyipi dacy|* > + 2222 yadi vidviiiso yadi 
yAvidvatso “nytati kin codima | ayath mA tasmid odanas 
pavitrag. pity anhasah z 23 x yad devasya savitus pavitrath 
firtyas tenfiyar mith sarvapasum punatu 2 242 yenaipunat 
savité revatir athe yenapunita varupas ca vayah | yenemi vidvd 
bhuvanaui pili tendyath maim sarvapacuri puniitu % 25 2 atl 
kramimi duritam yad eno jahami riprath parame sadhasthe | 
yenendra eva punati dugkrtas tam & ruhema sukytim u lokam 
2 26 2 +mii yaksmamm ibimistam dribanto vigitu; mab | 
aamiiva punyam astu nas trpat nayatu duskrtam 227 2 imam 
pacimy odanar pavitrad pacaniya kam | s4 mi mufcato 
dupkrtad vidvasmit clinasas pari z 29 2 2 2 

The restorntion of a refrain in the edited text is done with 
confidence altho it involves making one hymn where the me indi- 
cates threo, as shown by the numerals-in f.191a 10, £131 b8; the 
unity of the materia] as edited in clear, For our 4ub see $, 10. 
5. 22ab; SaeS. 7. 65. 20; for Gab cf 6.6, 190, 1b; for Sab 
of. S. 7. 65. 3ab; 18b—&. 7, 65. 3b; for st. 26 see TB. 3. 7.12.5 











23 
11820 1) sahasriepers ARE pale Hees [2] 
yena pitam anitarikencis 3] yasmin are: adhiérutah yend 
in baht apas 4ee atho svah — is] as aho- 
masiu (5) naksatisol bhGtekytas saha:yena pitt’) yens pOt 
vedir agnayah paridhayal6\s saha yena pita yena pitem 
barhir ajyam atho havih yena pitau yajio vasalT)tkiira 
hutahuotih yena piitau vrihiyavabhyam yajfio adhinirmitah 
yens pijS|tasva gavo atho pUta ajayavah =< 5 z yene puta 
iets ei Vynsal yaier.vepemens sobs yon8 pie yor pu- 
: : Gevate(l0je aha. pene sik | yeneipee 
vatsaro adhinil11)jrmitah | yena 
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saha [153] yena potsh yena pitas parvata himavanto vaisva- 
naras paribhavas saha ye[l¢jna pitah yena puta nadyas 
sindhavas samudras saha yena putah yena pita [15] visve 
devas paramesthi prajapatih yena pitas prajapatih lokam 
visvarn [16] bhiitarh svar ajabhare | yena pitas sthanayitnur 
apirn vatsas prajapatih yena pi[l7}tam ftarh satyam tapo 
diksa pitayate | yena piitam idarn sarvamn yad bhitam yas 
ca [18] bhavyarn yena sahasradharena pavamanas punatu 
mam 26 =z 

Read: saliasraksarh Satadhiram psibhis pivanam krtam | tend 
subasradhfrepa pavamiinns pundtu mim * 1 2 yena pitam 
antarikgath yasmin vayur adhigritah | tend + ** 2 2 2 yens 
pite dyiivaprthiv! ipag pita atho svah | tend « * * soa yena 
pite ahoratro digas pata uta yena pradigah | ten « * 24% 
yena pitiu siryicandramasiu naksatragi bhataktas saha yena 
pith | tend -- +2 5 2 yena pita vedir agnayah paridhayas 
saha yons pitah|teni+** 2 6% yena pata barhir Eyam 
atho havir yena pito yajiio rayatkaro hut&hutih | tens - = - 
z 7 2 yena patiu vwihiyava yabhyaim yajio adhinirmitsh | 
tenk - «+ 2 8 2 yena pita agva gavo atho puta ajivayah | 
tend * *- 29 2 yena pati reas simini yajur vrilhmanam 
saba yena piitam | tena «++ 2 10 x yena pita atharviigiraso 
devatis caha yena potih | teni «+ * 2 11 2 yena pita rtavo 
yenirtava yebhyal samvatsaro adhinirmitab | tend ** * t 12's 
yens pita vanaspatayo yinaspnty® ogadhayo virudhas. saha 
yena patsh | tend «++ 2 13 2 yena pitt gandharvapearasas 
sarpapupysjanih saha yena putah | tend * * - 2 14 2 yens 
pitah | tens + * + 15 x yena paté nadyas sindhavas samudras 
sha yena potash | tend «++ 2 162 yena pata viéve devas 
paramesth? prajapatih | ten * + - 2 172 yena pitas prajspatir 
lokath yiivarn bhitath svar Bjabhira | tend = ++ 2 18 2 yena 
pitas stansyitnur apim utsas prajapatih | tenli« «+2 102 
yona pitam rtam satyath tapo dikea pitayate | tend +++ 220-2 
yena piitam idush sarvarh yad bhiitach yac ca bhavyam | tend 
suhusradhirepa pavamiaas punktu mim 2 2123s 

The arrangement made for st. 7 may not be correct, as the 
ma, reading havih may indicate the end of a hemistich At 
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the end of 19b pitayate for prajApatih would be moch better, 
and possibly it should be read. 


(S & 90.) 

(f. 1328 18) uécdirghoso (19) dundubhis satvandtham wa- 
naspstyas sambhrta usriyabhih vicarh khanvano [f. 132b) 
damayan sapattran sinhdiva dvegamn abhi tanstanayati | 
sifhdivattanidravayo vij/2/baddho abhikrandamn rsabho vi- 
sitam iva | nrsa tva vadhrayas te sapatnan indra[$}s te 6usmo 
bhimétisahah samjayan prtanaé iirdhvamayu grhya grhnano 
(4) bahudhd vi cakesah z devirnh vacasigurassu medha éa- 
tfoam upa bhalSjrassu vedih vrseva yoitham sahasam vi- 
dino gavyamn abha roha samdhandjit su[fijma viddhi brda- 
yath paresim. hutvi grimiin pracyuti yantu éattravah [7] 
dundubhir vacarn prayatdrh vadantim S4pnveti nathita gho- 
samare vadhanah dhij§jbhis krtas pi bharassu vicam ud 
dhargayas saptanim dyudhini amittrase|1(|ninam abhija- 
jabhno dimad vala dundubhe siinrtivat. | pirvo dul ee 
bhe visahasva Satriin bhitmyis prsthe vada bahu rocamiir 
indrase[12/din satvanas samhuyasva | amittrair seaileoaes 
ava jamghanthi antareso [15| nabhesi ghoso astu prthak 
te ddhanayo yantu sibham | abhi kranda stanayoyaj14jtpi- 
pang slokakrtraturydys Sraddhi safikrandanas prasraveno 
dhrsnull5jgenas pravedakrd bahudhi gramaghosi | érayo 
vadhviino vayunini [17] vidvin kirti bihubhyo vi bhaja 
dviraje z Sriyasketo vasudhis sahi[|T}yan mittram dadhanas 
tvisito vipascit. | afisiin iva sravi sryane ai, drir " gavyarn 
if 133 ajho paves: nal sskisnanodabtst | vagvi -mindram 
priansyassu vicarh safigima[2}jibhy& esam ud vadehah 
abhyudusyan samatho gamistha madho jayatS prtanal3jsad 
ayodhyah indrena klipto vitathd nicikyud yubhyotano dvi- 
gatith yahi sij4jbham. = 7 z 

Read: uccairghoso. dundubhis satvaniiyan yinaspatyas sati- 
bhrte usriyabhih | vicath ksyuviino dumayan sapatnan sinha 
iva dvesann abhi tafstaniti z 1 zs sitha ivastanid druvayo 
vibaddho abbikrandann psabho viisitim iva | vrsa tvarh vadhrayas 
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te sapatnii indras te Susmo “bhimitisihah x 2 2 sathjayan 
prtan& irdhvamayur grhya grboano babudha vi cakgah | daivix 
viicam & gurasva vedh&s éatripiim wpa bharasva vedah z 3 z 
vrsevu yitham sahasi vidino gavyann abhi roha sandhangsit | 
foci vidhys brdayath paresith litvi gramin pracyut4 yantu 
fatravah z 4 « dundubher vicar prayatim vadantim a4rnrati 
nathita. ghosabuddh& | nari putrath dhavatu hastagrhyamitri 
bhita samare vadhinim z 6 z dhtbhis krtay pra bharasva 
vicam ud dbargaya satvaniim Syudhani | amitraseniim abhi- 
jatjabh’no dyumad vada dundubhe simrtavat 2 6 2 purvo 
dundubhe vi sahasva satrin bhamyis prsthe vada bahu roca- 
minah | indramedi satvanas sam hvayusva mitrdir amutrin 
ava jafghanthi z 7 z antareme nabhast ghogo astu prthak te 
dhvanayo yantu éibham | abhi kranda stanayotpipiinad dlokakrn 
mitratiiryaya éraddhi x § x saikrandanay prastivena dhygnu- 
genas pravedakrd bahudhs gramaghogi | dreyo vanvino vayu- 
nami vidvin kirtun bahubhyo vi bhaja dviraje 29 Sreyasketo 
vasudhitis sahtyin mitrazh dadbinas tvigito vipascit | ahsin iva 
griva +vrsane ‘drir gavyam dundubhe adhi nrtya vedah 2 10 z 
Satrisin nisid sabhimitisiho gavesanah sahamina udabbrt | 
yigvl mandrfizi pra tanayasva vicath sitigramajityiyesam ud 
yadeba = 11 z acyutacyut samado gamistho mrdho jet& prianksad 
ayodhyah | indrepa kJpto yidatha nicikyad dhrdyotano dvi- 
sata yahi dibham z 122 42 

In 8b if vicaksah is not acceptable perbaps vicaksah would 
be good. In 10c § has gravadhisavape, which might be restored 
here. The hymn shows a number of interesting variants from 
the text of S. Edgerton would read svardht with S im 6d. 





35 

(£ 1338 4] ims tapantvy osadhir ogadhinam ayam rasah 
asvatthas te yarn hri5|jdy agnir bhilto vy osatu pra patano 
mamidhya 

In © read ‘yarn, for ¢ probably pra patinu mamidbyab. 

yathd sfitern Idked rakta mijyenanu si/6}syadhyate | eva 
te kama searpantv antv arthasu majjasu pra 

In a siitram seems probable, and raktarh; for b I would 
suggest madhyenasn sisyaditi: in cd read kimah sarpaty 
antar arthesu; read for e as in st L. 
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yatha kusthag prayasyati yatha (7) dahyate arcisd | evi 
te dahyatirh manah pra 

In a knethag seems a little suspicious but I can suggest 
nothing else; for d read ‘as st. le. 
te hrdaye vivarta tin manddhibhis tava pra | 

Again kustharh is suspicious; in b read stoka s+: in c T 
would suggest vavariti, in d tan mana 4-, and e as in st, 1, 


ega te stoko hrdayam digde[9|vegu pra padyata | astra- 
khanam yathesta kimo vidyatu timava pra z 

Read: esa te stoko hrdayath digdhevesuh pra padyatim | 
astrikhapath yathesiti kamo vidhyatu tvi mama pra patanu 
mamidhyah 2 5 z 


hariteti Sul 0|skiiksas sarvadé brdayaimay! trihaste anyfim 
tem tanga elspa b erga ede 
Read «kei in a; I can do nothing with pida ¢; in d read 
sihbi, or perhaps caibhi. Read ec as im st. 1. 


[ll] Sectnud astu te Sayanamh Socdnud apa vedanarn | éu- 
cim astu te mano yathd tvanaraméj1l2jsa 

Considering murely the letters we might emend to go¢inad 
and Sokanud, but Socivad and éokavad would seem better in 
the context; in b read api. In c éuctdam would seem possible 
but [ would suggest éosidam; in d poesibly tyvam araso ‘sah. 
Only here is ‘pra’ (indicating repetition of 1e) locking, and 
I would restore the pida. 


manas sapro nir mim aya mamgathegu capanam 
tvabhi gocatu | stoka sto[13)lca uttarottara pra 

Tn a probably arvactnazh manas, in b samgathesu, but for 
the rest of ab I can suggest nothing. In ¢ tapananh seems 
probable; for d read stokah stoka uttarottarah, for e as in st. 1. 


antar m u carmanosthivanisebhir abhrtam sarvin ya- 
jab pra ya{l4aykd idadbibhis tava pra 

In padas ab I can make no suggestion: in ¢ possibly yi- 
sayad; the rest seems posible, with ¢ as in st. 1, The margin 
suggesta itfi for ida, 


hrdaye tu sam pddhyatam svair daneebhir esate | agnis 
&5)15|masya yo mahiin sa mabyam rundhayatu tvi prih z8z 
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Read: hpdaye tu sam fddhyatash svair dahsebhir esate | 
agnis kimasya yo mahin sa mahyath randhayatu tva prapa- 
ri mamidhyah + 10 z 
The nomeral ‘8° given in the ms. indicates the Sth kanda 
of the 4th anuvika, thus ending this hymn here; but the 
abbreviations (here prah) indicating the refrain pada continue 
to st. 15 of my arrangement and then im st. 16 the pilda is 
given in fall; this fact and the subject-matter induce me to 
edit the next seven stanzas as part of this hymn. 


agvam agnim Ajyam [16] dra tani kmve manojavam | 
apnié carum ivarcisa kimo vidhyatu tva mama prah 

Tn ab we may probably read Ajyam indramh tan u and +ja- 
vin; pada @ a5 im st. 1. 

[l7] ¢ éayanam agndminam asvatthasya sevasinau c 
tum upatisthanta samadhibhi/|Sjr vi viddhyatam es 

In a I would suggest agna dsinam, in ¢ possibly carantam 
uta tisthantah; in d mami*, and possibly vidhya tam; pada 
e as in st. 1. 

carantim stha tisthantam dsidam upa samsati | resma 
i eva malf. 153b|ttvatu vaham kameratho mama pra z 

The following suggestions may be possible; for a carantar 

ca tisthantamh ca, in b upamat satt; in ¢ iva mathnite, in 

d vahan; ens e as in st. 1. 


yat. an arundhayatu vrhaspal2|tih eva tvam 
i civctsre: amiin amayam iha naya prah 

Read arandhayad in b, and probably mahyam in d; ¢ as 
in st 1. 


ahem te manada/3jdhe gudena saha medins | deva ma- 


nusya gandharvas te mahyam randhayatu tva prah 
Read mana & dade in a, randhayantu in d; 6 as in st, 1. 


[4] yatha ya parnani nilayanti kada cana | evasau 
mama kame[Sina maya svapsit kada cana | pra patatiea 




















yah 
“Bead nilayants tin, by L believe that pada e here is intended 
to be the same as st. le. 


kustham tapanta marutas sa[6jdhyam dvarijanam svara- 
yanto arcisa yatha mas svapat katamas canahavaiva ga-|’) 


mw JADS & 
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Schin mamidhyah zz 22 anu 7 zz ity atharvanika[S)pai- 
paladesakhiyim navamas kinda samaptah zz zz 

Read: kustharh tapanta marutas sidhvarh +dvardjinam sva- 
rayanto arcisi | yathi na svapit katamad canShiivaiva gacchiin 
mamfidhyah « 17 = 6 z anu 4% 

ity atharvanikapiippalidasakhayim nayamas kandas eami- 
ptah x2 

In pida bh we might read svarfijinam, but the first two 
padas are not clear; the general intent of the hymn is how- 
ever clear enough. 


THE PART PLAYED BY THE PUBLICATIONS OF 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHILIPPINE LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES! 


Jonwe Horeca Unsrvenstrrr 


Wuew rae Usrren Srares took possession of the Philippine 
Islands at the close of the Spanish-American War in 1698, 
& great amount of work on the native languages had already 
been done, chiefly by the Spanish missionaries of the various 
religious orders, who compiled grammars, dictionaries, phrase- 
books, and religious manuals for the purpose of bringing the 
natives into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. Of the 
forty or fifty different languages spoken in the Archipelago 
about two dozen had up to that time received more or less 
eatment, and were more or less familiar to students of Philippine 

The seven principal languages, Tagalog, Bisaya (in its three 








1 My Bibliography of the Philippine Languages, Part I, JAOS 40 (1920) 
pp. 70, will be referred to in this article as BE. Sinee the publi- 
cation of this work, my friend, Prof. Otto Scheerer of the University of 
the Philippines ai Manila, hes sent me & typewritten list of over a 
hundred additions) titles (including 16 MSS), at least half of which are 
jmportant works. These additional tithes, which will furnish the basis 
for s supplement to BB to be published Inter, will be referred to in this 
article a9 & 

+ "The lees known Bisaya dialects are the Harays of the island of 
Panay, Bissya of Mindanao, the dialect of Bohol, and the dialect of 
Masbate and Ticso. The Aklin dialect, mentioned by Beyer, Pypulation 
‘of the Philippine Isfands in 1916, pp. 24, 27, 40, a9 spoken on the island 
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were set forth in fairly good dictionaries and grammars,’ and 
were each represented by a considerable number of texts, 
chiefly of a religious character. Grammars and dictionaries 
of some sort, and a certain amount of text, also existed for 
the two Moro languages, Magindanso and Sulu, and for the 
Tiruray of Mindanao* Thctionarie: and texts-were available 
for the study of the Chamorro language of Guam (including: 
a Spanish grammar in Chamorro), for the language of the 
Caroling Islands (also some few grammatical notes), and for 
the Gaddan(e) of North Luzon. For the Bagobo of Mindanao 
there was a fairly good dictionary, Bagobo-Spanish and Spanish- 
Bagobo with a few grammatical remarks. For the following 
there were short word-lists with some text or some brief 
grammatical discussion, or both, viz, Taghanua (text, gram. 
remarks), Ziambal (text), Kalamian (text),! Negrito (gram. 
remarks), Palau (gram. remarks). The following were represented 
only by brief word-lists, viz, Atés, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot dialects 
(Banawe, Bontok, Benget, Lepanto), Manobo, Samal, Tazakaolo, 
Texts without word-lsts or grammar were in existence for the 











of Panay, is perhaps the same as Haraya, which does not appear in Beyer 
as & Hisaya dialect: Scheerer in § mentions a disleet Aklanin in the 
list of thoee languages of which be has collected storms, etc. Otherwise 
atedy of these dialects both before and after L898, cf. table on p. 166 £, 

7 Of my Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar’, JAOS 97 
(1806) p. 823, 0.2; also BB under the various languages. 

‘Of my article ‘Philippine Literature’, American Anthropologist, 13 
(1911) pp. 449—457, 

* Por the bibliography of these langunges and those mentioned subse 
quently in this paragraph, ef. BB, under language in question, 

*The language here called Kalaminn is the language so called by 
Jerbnimo de Ia Virgen de Monserrate (of BB 180), Whether the taxt 
BH 103, said by Hetana to be in Aguiayna=—Kalamian, and the MS 
texts 3B 453, 44, none of which I have-ssen, are in the same language, 
ia not certain, os there is apparently more or less confusion between the 
names Kalamian and EKuyo (cf next note), Beyer in Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916, Manila, 1917, p. 49, aays Kslamian ‘is related 
to the Bisayan dislects, but is more like the Taghanis epeech of Palawan 
thes anything elec, A special dialect called Agutaina is said to be spoken 
on the amall island of Agutaya’, Schéerer in his treatise on the Batan 
dialect (cf. below p. 151, No. 15) on p. 15 saya bo has reason to belleve 
Kalamion is a Tugbania dialect: 0 also in 8. 
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Batan of the Batan Islands (also some grammatical remarks), 
for the Isinsy of North Luzon (including a Spanish grammar 
in Isinay) and for the Kuyo? of the Kuyo Islands, The same 
is also true of the Ibongot or Egongot of North Luzon, tho 
an otherwise unknown grammar of this language is listed by 
Barrantes (BB 218), References to the Tingyan of North 
Luzon are said by Conant to be contained in H. Meyer's 
Eine Weltreise (BB 246), and the Tgorot dialect of Abra 
| ice in North Luzon was represented by a single poem 
(BB 151). 
In addition to these works there were also a number of 
books: or articles on special linguistic topics, and some in which 
he languages were treated from a comparative point of view, 
The most important of these special topics are, viz., the native 
alphabets, native poetry, the numerals, the Sanskrit element 
in Tagalog and Bisaya, the Chinese element in “Malay, plant 
names, names of persons, and the Spanish of the Philippine 
Islands.* Most of the works of a comparative character were 
merély comparative word and phrase lists, tho there were a 
few of some importance, viz, the general account of the 
languages of the Philippine group in Friedrich Miller's Grund- 
rise der Sprachwissenschaft (BB 258); Gabelentz (G. von der) 
and Meyer's contributions to our knowledge of the Melanesian, 
Micronesian, and Papuan languages (BB 157); H. © von 
Gabelents' article on the passive (BB 158); and Kern’s treat- 
ment of the connective particles (BB 197). Finally spocial 
acoguiey bibliographies had been prepared by Blumentritt 
and HBarrantes (ci. BB, pp. 25—29). 
Since the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the United 
Statee in 1898, the following five steps forward in Philippine 














t Whether the taxis given under Kuyo in BB are all in the mme 
language, | cammot say, According to the Report of the PAilippine 
Commistion, 1800, vol. 3, p, 79, Calumian, Agutiano (aie! — Agutayna), and 
Coyune (= Euyo) are distinet languayes or dinlecte; Beyer, op. cit., p. 25, 
seems to identify Halamian am! Kuyonon (— Kuyo). 

*Cfh BA onder Alphabets, Chinese, General Philippine Linguistics, 
Literature, Malay, Malsyo-Spanish, Names, Numerals, Poetry, Sanskrit, 


Spelling. 
+ Cf BE under Comparative Philippine Grammar and Vocsbelary, 
and General Philippine Linguistics. 
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linguistic studies may be noted, 1) Our knowledge of some 
of the better known languages, particularly Tagulog, has heen 
increased and deepened: 2) additional texts in the native 
tongues, particularly portions of the Bible, have been published: 
3) a number of grammatical sketches and grammara of 
languages not before treated to any oxtent have appeared: 
4) a complete Bibliography of Philippine languages is in process 
of compilation: 5) considerable progress has been made in the 
scientific and comparative study of the languages. 

The object of the present article is to give some account 
of those government publications which deal either directly or 
indirectly with Philippine languages, and to consider to what 
extent the present stetus of Philippine linguistic studies is due 
to the activities of the United States government either in 
this country or in the Philippine Islands, 

The following ie a list of books and articles of a more or 
less linguistic character, whose publication is the result of 
government support, arranged in the order of their publication: 
the numbers in parentheses are the numbers of the titles in 
BB; ESP = Ethnological Survey Publications, Department 
of the Interior (Philippines); BS — Government Bureau of 
Science, Division of Ethnology Publications, Manila (a conti- 
nustion of ESP); LIS — Philippine Journal of Science, published 
by the Bureau of Science, Manila. 

L El archipiélngo filipino: Collecién de dates... Washit gton, 
1900, Tom. T, pp. 26—147 passim and pp, 221—938 (trans- 
lated in Report of Philippine Commission for 1900 
vol. IIT, pp. 14—128 passim and pp. 397—419), (8) 





i 


2. Mason, ©.T. — Blumentritt's list of the native tribes of 
the Philippines and the languages spoken by them, Report 





of the Smithsonian Inst, for 1899 (1901), pp. 697—547. 
(236) 

3. The geographic names in the Philippine Islands. Special 
report of the U.8. Board on Geographic names, Washington, 
1901, pp. 59, (164) 

4. Merrill, E.D,— A dictionary of the plant names of the 

"hilippine Islands, Publications of Bureau of Government 
Laboratories, Manila, 1903, pp. 193, (240) | 

5. Porter, R.S.—A primer and vocabulary of the Moro 

dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 190 Pp. 77. (289) 
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6. Reed, W. A.— Negritos of Zambales. ESP, I, 1, Manila, 


1904. (293) 
7. Jenks, A. E.—The Bontok Igorot. ESP, I, Manila, 1905. 
(189) 


8. Scheerer, O.—The Nabaloi dialect, “SP, Il, 2, Manila, 
1905, pp. 97—179. (835) 

9, Saleeby, N.M.—Studies in Moro history, law, religion. 
ESP IV, 1, Manila, 1905. (312) 

10, MacKinlay, W. E. W.—A handbook and grammar of the 
Tagalog language. Washington, 1905, pp. 264 + 6 charts. 
(217) 

12. Worcester, D.C. — The Non-Christian tribes of Northern 
Luzon. PIS, I, 1906, pp. 791—875. (877) 

13. Smith, ©. C,— A grammar of the Magin 

- Washington, 1906, pp. 80. (353) | 

id. Salechy, N. M.— History of Sulu. BS, IV, 3, 1908. (315) 

15. Scheerer, O.—The Batan dialect as a member of the 
Philippine group of languages. 2, V, 1, Manila, 1908, 
pp. &—131. (337) 

16. Conant, ©. E.—“F" and “V" in Philippine languages, 
BS, V, 2, Manila, 1908, pp. 135—141. (105) 

17. Clapp, W.C.—A vocabulary of the Igorot language a8 
spoken by the Bontok Igorots: Igorot-English and English- 
Igorot. BS, V, 3, Manila, 1908, pp. 141—236. (99) 

18. Swift, H.— A study of the [oko language. Washington, 
1909, pp. 172. (354) 

1%. Obristie, E.B.— The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay, BS,V1,1 
Manila, 1909. (97) 

20. Barton, BR. F.—The Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao. 
PIS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 81—103. (8) 

21. Beyer, H. ©, and Barton, R. F,— An Ifugao burial cere- 
mony. YS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 227—252. (8) 

22. M(iller)?, M. L.— Review of Allin's Standard English- 
Visayan dictionary’. PJS, VI, D, 1911, p. 281. (213) 

23, Scheerer, O,—On a quinary notation among the Hongots 

’ of Northern Luzon. BJS, VI, D, 1911, pp. 47—49. (838) 

24, — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘The first grammar of the 
innguage spoken by the Bontok Igorot’. FS, VI, D, 1911, 
pp. 271—281. (341) 
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25. Miller, M. L,—The Mangyans of Mindoro, P/S, VII, D, 
1912, pp, 195—156. (245) 

26. Schneider, E. E, — Notes on the Mangyan language. 
PIS, VU, D, 1812, pp. 157—178. (343) 

27. Waterman, M.P.— A vocabulary of Bontok stems and 
thor derivatives, 2S, V,4, Manila, 1913, pp. 239—299, 
(374) 

28. Sd C, W.—A vocsbulary and phrase book of the 
Lanao Moro dialect. BS, V,5, pp. 301—328, Manila, 1918. 
(137) 

29. Robertson, J..A.—The [gorot of Lepante. RUS, CX, D, 
Manila, 1914, pp, 465—529, (9) 

30. Vanoverbergh, M.— A grammar of Lepanto Igorot as-il 
is spoken st Bauco, BS, V, 6, Manila, 1917, pp. 331—495, 
(362) 

a1, Reyes, FP, D.— Review of H. O. Beyer’s ‘Population of the 
Philippine Islands in 1916". PIS, XTLU, D, 1918, pp, 41—49. 
(301) 

In ‘addition to these works and articles there are a faw 
remarks in certain government reports on the general character 
‘and future of the native languages, and with regard to their 
use in the schools, viz: | 
52. Reports: of Philippine Commission for 1901 and 1908, 

Washington, 1901, p. 539£; 1909, pp. 817—819. (8) 

$3. Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth annual reports of 
Director of Education. Manila, 1916, pp. 63—70; 1917, 
p. 20; and 1918, p, 54. (8) 

34. Report of Governor General for 1918. Washington, 1919, 
p. 110, (8) 

Of these, Nos, 22, 24.51 are reviews; Nos. 2,3, 4 are lista 
of names; Nos. 1, 6,7, 9, 11, 12,14, 19, 90, 31, 25,29, to which must 
be added Nos. 32,33,34, treat of Innguages only incidentally, 
their chief interest bemg ethnological or general; Nox 15, 16, 23 
are special treatises on linguistic points; Nos. 17,26,97 are word 
lists or dictionaries; Nos. 5,8, 10, 15, 18, 28,30 are grammars or 
grammatical sketches, 

Of the reviews, Nos 22 and 31 are brief ind unimportant: 
No, 24 contains a long review of Seidenadel’s very creditahle 
Bontok grammar, over three pages of which are devoted to an 
approbation of the guthor’s futile attempt to show that the 
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30-Called passive verbs of the Philippine languages are not to 
be regarded as passive, but as active, because of the perfectly 
familiar fact that they correspond in meaning to the active 
verbs of other languages.'? 

Of the lists of names the only one that has any direct bearing 
on languages is No, 2, which is a list of the names of the chicf 
tribes: of the Archipelago with an indication of their habitat 
and Innguage. This was very useful for a time, but is now 
superseded for the most part by H. O. Beyer’s Population of 
the Philippine Isiands in 1916, published by the Philippine 
Education Co. Inc, Manila, 1917. 

The linguistic material in the third group of titles may be 
described as follows, No.1, El Archipi4lage filipino, contains, 
in the discussion of the geography of the islands, a statement 
in the case of each island or district of the name or names 
of the language or languages spoken there. In additi 
this there are sock Ghee shasta: dealing? with? the eave 
alphabets and general character of the Philippine languages, 
atesteaead by. i acuabee: of exioaplen taken from the most 
important tongues, No.6, Reed's Negritos of Zambales, contains 
in an appendix about four pages of comparative vocabularies 
of a hundred Zamibal and Negrito words, Some words used 
by the Negritos are also discussed in the main body of the 
work. No.7, Jenks's Bontok Igorot, contains a final chapter 
of twenty-two pages on language, chiefly a topically arranged 

vocabulary of Bontok, This chapter includes also a compara- 
tive vocabulary of about eighty English, Malay, Sulu, Benget 
Igorot and Bontok Igorot words. The preceding chapters 
serve to some extent as 2 commentary on the Bontok words 
im the vocabularies. No, 9, Saleeby’s Studies in Moro history, 
ec, Contains «a number of plates giving specimens of native 
Moro texts, together with translations of the same in the body 
of the work; No. 14, his History of Sulu, gives the trans- 
lations of a number of Moro historical documenta. No. 1], 
The Census, has on pp. 412,448, 449,461,515, and 516, some 
remarks on the languages. No. 12, Worcester's Non-Chiristian 
Tribes, has on p. 861f£ a few remarks on dialect groups. No. 19, 

















"Ch my review of this work in American Journal of Philology, 
vol. 61,3, whole No, 123, 1910, pp. 341344. 
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Christie's Subanuns, gives a good account of the regton occupied 
by the Subanuns and of their subdivision into groups, and 
contains, moreover, about nine or ten pages of word lists and 
about four pages of native text and translation, Some words 
and phrases are also explained in the body of the work. 
No, 20, Barton's Harvest-feast of the Kiangan Ifugao, contains 
several pages of Ifogao texts, and explains a number of 
Ifugao words. No. 21, Beyer and Barton's Ifugao burial cere- 
mony, gives the explanation of a number of Ifugao words and 
expressions as well as the text and translation (about a dozen 
Hnes) of an Ifugao song. No, 25, Miller's Mangyans, devotes 
two pages to a discussion of the native alphabet, No, 29, 
Robertson's Igorot of Lepanto, gives the meaning of a number 
of Igorot terms including the names of the months, The 
government reports, Nos. 32—34, deal briefly with the topics 
ilready mentioned above p. 152, 

Of the threa treatises on special grammatical points, No. 16, 
Scheerer's Batan dialect, investigates the relationship betwean 
Batan and the other Philippine languages and the Formosan 
dialects. Tt consists of four parts. First is- given a lexical 
comparison of 113 Batan words with their semantic corre- 
epondents in 19 Philippine languages and in the chief Formosan 
dialects, preceded by a brief introductory description of the 
languages and a brief bibliographical list, Second there follows 
& discussion of the results of the lexical comparison, the general 
conclusion being that while Batan is undoubtedly a member 
of the Philippine group, it shows no special closer relationship 
with any of the other Philippine languages compared. There 
is also some brief comment on the Formosan dialects, The 
third part shows how Ratan conforms to the general primaiples 
of word formation and derivation common to the Philippine 
languages, while part four discusses in some detail from a 
comparative point of view the important verbal derivatives 
made with the prefix i and with the suffixes en and an. The 
work has two appendices; the first giving the Apostles’ Creed 
in Batan preceded by the English and Spanish versions, and 
followed by the text a second time with interlinear English 
translation; the second adducing evidence to show that the 
Hocano ([loko) language is practically uniform thruout the 
territory in which it is spoken, with only slight dialectic 


Fa)" 








differences, No. #3, Scheerer’s Quinary Notation, is an interesting 
treatment of the peculiar system of counting by fives instead 
of by tens, employed by the Dlongots of North Luzon. The 
article is based on an old catechism, the only Tlongot text 
available (BB 53), No. 16, Conant’s Fand V, discusses the various 
cases of the »ccurrence of these sounds, which are comparatively 
rare in the whole Malayan group, in the Philippine langunges. 
Of the three word lists, No. 26, the Mangvan list of Schneider, 
is very brief, containing 109 words and the chief numerals 
compared with their cognates in other Philippine languages. 
The two Bontok Igorot vocabularies of Clapp, No. 17, and 
Waterman, No. 27, are much more extensive, The two works 
are complementary in character, Clapp’s contaming the words 
arranged alphabetically without regard to root, in two parts, 
Igorot-English and English-Igorot;. Waterman's grouping the 
various Bontok words under the roots from which they are 
derived. As is usnally the case with vocabularies prepared 
by those who have no special scientific linguistic training, the 
TC of symbolic words (i.e. anch words as pronouns, 
prepositions adverbs, particles, etc.) is very poor and incomplete, 
The treatment of the verb is. also unsatisfactory, no effective 
attempt being made to distinguish between active and passive, 
tho the notes on the waital prefixes which precede Waterman's 
vocabulary partly compensate for this defect. On the whole 
the two vocabularies are little more than word lists with English 
translation, but in conjunction with Beidenadel’s Bontok 
grammar, Finglish-Bontok vocabulary, and Bontok texts (BB345), 
they furnish good material for the study of Bontok Igorot. 
Of the seyen grammars, only three can properly be called 
by that name, viz, No. 30, the Lepanto Igorot grammar of 
Vanoverbergh, No. 13, the pipeneayoenl tere of Smith, 
and No, 18, the Toko grammar of Switt, and pdf thenp:the last 
two are respectively a word SeiSwcrt translation, and an adap- 
ff previous Spanish works. The other four works are 
enly imaperfect. grammatical sketches, consisting very largely of 
its of words and phrases, but with some meager grammatical 


Vanoverbergh’s grammar of Lepanto Igorot is a fairly good 
sketch of the dialect spoken at Hauwco, tho it is admittedly 
very incomplete, and intended by the author to form a groundwork 
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for further study of the dialect. It is divided into eleven 
chapters treating respectively of phonology, articles, nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. The work suffers from a lack 
of examples, particularly of examples ih complete sentences, 
but furnishes a welcome addition to the material available for 
the study of Igorot dialects.'! 

Smith's translation of Juanmartis Magindanao grammar 
(BB 194) i a great improvement in type and in page arrange- 
ment over the older Spanish work, but it contains nothing 
original except one page (8), which purports to give the 
pronunciation of the letters, but im reality gives for the most 
part only the Spanish names for the letters, and the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels in those names, e.g. @— He (e as in 
end), 7 — Hota (o 25 in note, and a a8 in arm). 

Swift's loko grammar, which is based on the Gramdtica 
hispano —ilocana of Naves (9B 259), is an excellent little wark, 
consisting of a convenient rearrangement of the grammatica 
material contamed in Naves, without the Toko éxercises, 
While, as the author states, there is nothing original in the 
material, be has produced as the result of his efforts whut is 
practically a new grammar, and what is moreover the best 
hand-book treating any of the languages that has been issued 
by the government. About half the grammar is devoted to 
the treatment of the verb, pp. 57—112, but the author does 
not succeed in making entirely clear the difficult question of 
the verbals (or formulas as he calla them). The grammar is 
followed by a vocabulary, pp. L15—161, of words and roots 

occurring in the work. This is more than a mere word list, 
As ot contains many examples and explanations. An index, 
pp. 163—172, completes the work 

MacKinlay’s Tagalog Handbook, No. 10, is perhaps the most 
pretentious work iswed by the government, Its author is 
a man of evident scholarly attainments who has spent 
considerable time im the islands, and who, besides having « 
conversational command of Tayalog, is familiar with several 
other Philippine languages, e. g, Loko and Bikol, The book 












1 OF, my extended review of this work in the American Journal uf 
Philology, val. 89,4, whole No. 156, 1918, pp. 416—490. 
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is divided into eight sections, treating respectively the articles; 
pronouns; nouns; adjectives; numerals; adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions; verbs; and contracted verbal forma. The 
seventh section, verbs, pp. 105—247, occupies more than half 
the work; section eight is simply a table covering about two 
pages. These eight sections are preceded by an introduction 
giving «a fairly complete bibliography of grammatical and 
lexicographical works on Tagalog, some discussion of the 
general features of the language, some remarks on pronun- 
ciation, and a number of the most common and indispensable 
conversational phrases. The last section is followed hy a series 
af folders designed to give; by a peculiar type scheme, a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the Tagalog verb, and a number 
of indexes complete the work. In spite of the erndition of 
the author and of the special advantages which he has enjoyed, 
the work is distinctly disappointing. The grammatical remarks 
ure yery meager and unsatisfactory, and refer for the most 
part to morphology, little sttention being paid to syntax. The 
book adds practically nothing to the grammatical kmowledge 
which was already available in the various Spanish grammars, 
and is indeed inferior to many of them in this respect. It is 
really little more than a collection of words, phrases, and 
sentences, arranged with some appearance of order under 
various grammatical categories or topics. Its chief value lies 
im the liste of the different classes of words, which are in 
many cases: excellent, and in the material it fornishes for the 
gtady of Tagalog idioms. 

Porter's Magindanao primer, No, 5, consists chiefly of an 
English-Moro vocabulary, pp. 19—71, to which is prefixed 
about eight and a half pages of grammatical remarks and 
paradigms, and four and a half pages of conversational phrases. 
At the end of the book are about four and a half pages dealing 
with the writing of the language, The work is crude and 
unscientific, but contains s considerable amount of useful 
material for the study of Magindanao in the conversation and 
in the numerous examples of phrases and complete sentences 
which are given in the vocabulary. 

Scheerer’s Nabaloi dialect, No.8, is a grammatical sketch 
devoted mainly to an exposition of the elementary grammatical 
facts of the language, arranged under the heads of the various 
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parts of speech, This is followed by about two pages of 
conversational phrases, some: account of the popular songs of 
the Nabaloi, a topically urranged vocabulary, pp. 147—171, 
and an appendix giving a translation of an account of a 
Spanish expedition into the Nabaloi country in 1829. The 
work is sroont Ee the discussion of the verbal forms. Aside 

. y recording of the elementary facts of the language, 
and the rapitaring. of some of its: most common words, the 
chief importance of the work lies here again in the considerable 
number of examples of the use of words, particularly of verbs, 
which it contains. 

Elliott's: i:anao Moro vocabulary, No. 25, contains a brief 
statement of come of the grammatical features of the dialect. 
After an introduction of about s page and some treatment 
of the spelling, pronunciation, and parts of speech (about 8 pp.), 
there follow about seven pages of word lists topically citi 
and three pages of idioms and sentences. The grammaticy 
part of the work is entirely unsatisfactory, the most jagoitead 
purt of speech, the verb, being given up by the author in 
despair, His lists of words and sentences, however, have their 
value, 

The Government in its policy towards the native tongues 
has apparently centered its attention chiefly on three groups 
of languages, yiz,, 1) Tagalog, the language of Manila, and the 
most important language of the archipelago, and loko, the 
Tuzon; 2) the languages of the Moros or Mohammedan tribes 
of Mindanao and the Sulu Islands; and 3) the languages of 
the Iyorots of Northern Luzon. As a beginning, such a 
policy is excellent, but unfortunately it gives no promise of 
advancing beyond this initial stage, The treatment of the 
languages in question has been very superficial, and other 
languages that have just as good a claim to consideration, 
eg. Bisaya, have so far been entirely ignored. 

On the whole the wark done under government auspices 
has sided comparatively little to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Philippine Islands. The government has produced a few 
incomplete grammatical sketches and vocabularies, some lists 
of geographical and botanical terma, and hss given some brief 
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considerable amount of linguistic information im publications 
devoted primari ly to ethnology, but in the aggregate this does 
not amount to a great deal. Little has been done besides 
furnish a rather small body of linguistic raw material, which 
can be utilized by later workers in the Philippine field. The 
most important works on Philippine languages published since 
1898 have been printed without government assistance. 

The chief of these worke published independently of the 
government, grouped under the five heads enumerated above 
(p. 150), are the following. 

Of works which add to our knowledge of languages already 
well known, the most important are those which deal with 
Tagalog. Here may be mentioned a number of new dictionaries, 
Neilson, English-Tagalog and Tagalog-English (BB 260, 260"); 
Nigg, Tagalog-Finglish and English-Tagalog (BB 262); Serrano 
Laktaw, Tagalog-Spanish (BB 352): several new grammars, 
e.g. Lendoyro's (BB 206), L. Moomfield’s (BB 47): and some 
ore sraation and phrase books (BB 124,196, 203).1% In the 

other languages the most important works are as follows, viz: 
Batan —The Spanish-Batan dictionary prepared by various 
Dominicans, assisted by 0. Scheerer (BB 131). 
Bikol — Vera —Gramatica hispano-bikol (BB 363). 
Bisaya — 1) Guillin’s Cebuan grammar, published 1896 
(B54 170). 
3) P. de la Roza’s mannal of Spanish in the dialect of 
Masbate and Ticao (BB 808). 
Caroline Is —Frits’s grammar of the language of the Central 
Oarolines (28 153"). 
Ihamorro— 1) Fritz's Chamorro rae and dictionary 
(German-Chamorro and C man) (BB 152,153"), 
2) Safford’s Chamorro grammar (BB S11}. 























is ‘The fullowing-are tho chicf titles after 1896 dealing with ‘Tagalog 

that are given by Scheerer in &, viz.: 

1. Calderon, 8 G.—Manting diccionario na Ingl4s-tagalog. Manila, 19146, 
pp. 279, 16><11.6 om, 

@ — Diccionario ingiés-espafiol-tagalog (con partes de in oracion y 
pronunciacion figurada). Manila, 191i, pp. 64, 205><17 cm. 

3 Daluz Torres, E.—Manga unang hakbang wa ikedodonong (a Tagalog 
primer), Manila, 1906, pp. 86, 17.5125 cm. 
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Yoko —1) Floresca’s English-Iloko vocabulary (BB 150), 
2) Williams’ grammatical sketeh of the language (BB 375). 
Pampanga—1) Parker's Pnglish-Spanish-Pampanga dictionary 
(BB 280). 
9) G. Magat—Gramatica qng sabing castila, t capampangan. 
Manila, 1915, pp. 281, 18,5><12 cm (8), 
There are also some new editions of works published prior 





te 1898, which in some cases at least are probably only reprints: 


of former editions, e, g., Campomanes’ Tagalog grammar 
{BB 81), Pellicer's Pangasinan grammar (2B 282), Sanch 
dela Rosa’sSamaro-Leytean dictionary (BB521, 329), R. Serrano” 5 
dictionary of terms common to Spanish and Tagalog (BB349; 3.) 

Under the head of new texts are. especially to be mentioned 





L, Bloomfield’s Tagalog texts with accompanying English trans- 
lation on the opposite page (BB 47) and Seidenadel’s Bontok 





texts with interlinear translation (BB $45). Other texts are 
translations of the Gospels in Tagalog, [loko, Bikol, Pangasinan, 
Hontok, Ifugao and probably other languages; a number ah 
Batan texts (BR 264,366); and Buffum and Lynch’s Salu 
oe (BB 75).12 

Of languages which were unknown or practically unknown 
in 1898, only two, Bontok and Palau, have recerved any attention 
from persons not connected with the government. Bontok is 
treated in Ssidenadel's grammar of Bontok (BB 345), which, 
in spite of some defects, is the best grammar of a Philippine 
language yet pebiabed'? Palau or the language of the Pelew 





4, Fernandex, E. ood Calderon, §& G.—Voeubulario tagalog-cartaliano- 
inglés con partes de gramatica y frases usuales, 2° ed., Manila, 1917, 
pp. 269, 15><19 em. 


5. Ignacio, R.— Vocabulario bilingue espafiol-tagalo-tagalo-ezpafiol. Manila, 


1917, pp. 21943, 185><13. om. 

6. Oolps (ss Lopes), M. H.—Dictionary—pahbulagan (Diccionario) English- 
Tagalog. Manila, 1996, pp. 156, 16.5><18.5 em. 

7. Paglinawan, M.—Orumaticang kastila-tagalog, Munila, 1914; Le tomo, 
pp- 901; 2° tomo, pp. 275: 18.55<10.5 om. 

& — Bayong bokabulurio at aklat ng mgs salitean, sa hostile ab tagalog 
6 Noesvo vooabulario y manual do conversacion en espaol y tagalog, 
Mayuila, 1915, pp. 230. 

1] Additional texte are mentioned by Scheerer in & 
OL my review of this work already mentioned above, 2.10; aleo the 
various other reviews cited in BB 110, 08,290, 241. Scheerer in 8 cites 
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Of bibliographical works dealing specifically with Philippine 
languages the only one of any extent since ‘1998 is BB; for 
general Philippine bibliographies dealing with the lange 
only as ane of many topics, and some brief lists of lintatatio 
titles, subsequent to 1898, cf. BB, pp. 27, 28. 

In comparative grammar the chief work has been done by 
Scheerer, Conant, and myself Scheerer's Particles of relation 
in Isinay, Conant’s treatment of the Pepet vowel and of the 
Hoe tr sing consonants, and my own articles on Philippine 

mE umerals, and on various points of Philippine 
sites are eqrediaily important. Brandstetter’s monographs 
on general Indenesian (Malayo-Polynesian) grammar may be 
added here a2 they usually treat to some extent the languages 
of the Philippines, Two articles by former students of mine 
are alao worthy of mention, W. G. Seiple’s Polysyllalte rooly 
with initial P in Tagalog, and Li, &. Wolfenson’s The anjizer 
la, li, loin Tagalog (BB 347", 376).4% 

Of works of a miscellaneous or general character not falling 
ander any of the five heads just enumerated, may be mentioned 





(BB 872, 378). 














an edition one by Adrinni in Tijdschrift van Ae! Bataciaasch 
| ean Kunston on Welenschoppen, Deel LY, aff. 4,6 em 6, 

Batavia, 1913, pp. 601-617. 

“ For a prartically complete list of articles by these six authors of BB 
under their namea. Schoerer’s supplement furnishes the following 
additional tithes, viz., 

1, Brandstetter, —The Lauterscheinungen in den indon 
Tagern, 1915, pp. 89, 8 

2. — Din Reduplikation in den indianischen, indonesischen ond indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, Luzern, 1817, pp. 35,5" 

& Conant, CG. E—Indonesian / in Philippine lateatchaee JAOS, vol 34,1018, 
pp 181—196. 

4. Scheerer, .—'The languages of the Philippines. Cablenews-American 
Yearly Recice Number, Manils, 1911, pp. 38—f2. 

5, — Ontlines of the history of oxploration of the Philippine languages 
and their relatives in East and West. The Philippine Review, vol. 5, 
No. 1—2 (Jan-—PFob., 1918), pp. 69—47. 

Several other works which treat Philippine languages from ® com- 

int of view are given by S, thn most important being 

Brandes, Hot infix IN. . Ales Kern, Leiden, 1908, pp. 199-204. 


1 J408 


wischon Sprachen. 
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two treatises on Sulu and Tagbanua writing (BB 79, 307); 
my own brief sketches of Philippine Literatura (BB 40), and 
of the Sanskrit element in Tagalog (BB 28); and a number 
of reviews (cf Reviews in BB). 

What numerical relation the works resulting from government 
activities bear to tho whole body of works published both be- 
fore and after 1898 will appear from the following table. 
This contains a complete list of the numbers of all works 
given in BB which were published in 1998 or after, (MSS, 
of course, are not included), arranged in the order of the topics 
of the general index in BB; the numbers referring to government 
publications are starred; the total number of printed titles (both 
before and after 18993) in BB ia indicated by a« amall sub- 
acript number following the name of the topic; (1. ¢.) — later 
edition of work first published before 1898, (r) — review, (7) = 
date of publication uncertain; works published im 1899 are 
followed by ('98). 

Alphabets .,——79,307.17 

Batan ,—131, 264, 336, *337, 366. 

Bikol ,,—363, 

Bisaya 

in general , — 30,31, 107. 
dialect not stated ,,—100,°213(r). 
Cebuan ,,—170 ('98). 
Mashate and Ticao ,—308. 
Samaro-Leytean ,— 306, 321 (Le.), 323 (l.e.). 
Osroline Tk ,—153". 
Chamorro , — 109, 152, 153*, 311. 


tt The additional titles given in § fall ander the following heeds, sir., 
Batan, Bikol, Bontok, Curotine Is, Comparative Grammar and Voesbu- 
lary, Genera) Linguistics, iagao, Doko, Knuyo, Literature, Negrito, Pam- 
pangs, Poetry, Reviews, Spaniah grammars in native dialects, Spelling, 
Saln, Tagalog, Tingyan. The effect of adding thear to the Hist would 
simply be to increase the disparity between the numbers of governmantal 
and . publications, os very fow of then are due to 
rorermment activity. For thoes which are, ef. the list of government 
publications above, p, 150 ff, Nos 20, 21, 29, 72—HM. 

7 *348, not listed under this head in BB, should be added bere, as 
the two page account of Mangyan is almosi exclusively occupied with 
the Mangyan alphabet. 
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Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary ,, —29,30, 31, 33, 34, 
85, 36, 41 (r) 49, G4, 65, 66, 67, 68,69, 70, 71, 79, 73, 74, "105, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 145 (le), 7189, 297, *337, 
Pn $47, 876, 378 (x), 879 (r) [87 titles). 

mar in Tagalog ,— 159. 

General Philippine Linguistics ,, —*8, 15, 26, 27, 38, 40, 60, 91, 
93, 106, 186, "2 "164, 907(7), 215, 216, "236, "240, 2658/7), 279, 
299, *301 (r), 303, 339, 377, 380 [25 titles). 

Ifugao , — 222°. 

in general ,— 98. 

Benget »-—*189. 

Bontok ,,—37 (r), 799, 110 (x), "189, 202 (r), 290 (r), *841 (x), 
345, °374 [9 titles}. 





Magindanao., —*989, #312, °353. 
Malay ,, —*515. 
Mangyan , —*248, "343. 
Names (Personal, Race, Place) ,,— 92,93, 95, 106,*164, “236, 
968(2), 279 [8 titles]. 
Names (Plant) ,—*240. 
Names (Utensils, Animals) , —60. 
Negrite ,,>— 92, *293. 
Numerals , —34,°338, 347°, 
FEIBDOCEA sg — 214, 200- 
,— 282 (Le). 
Pelew fe. (Pala) «— 114, 373, 375. 
Poetry ,— 346. 
Reviews ,, —37, 41, 45, 46, 110, 202, 313, 290, "301, *641, 578, 
379, 380 [15 titles}, 
Sanskrit ,—28. 
Semitic ,—29. 
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Spanish grammars in native dialects ,,—none.'* 

‘Spelling, —268(°). 

Subanun ,—*97, 149. 

Sulu 9—75, 79, “189, *312, *313. | 

Tagalog ,, —25, 29,80, 32,35, 39, 43,44, 46 (r), 47, 64, 78, 81 (Le), 

94, 95, 124, 134, 136, 145 (Le.), 159, 203, 206, "217, 227, 228, 
229, 260°, 260°, 269, 272, 846, 347, 347», 352, 376 [85 titles], 

Tagbanua ,—307. 

Tiruray ,,—115. 

In the case of those works which are most important for the 
study of the chief Philippine languages, the table on pp. 166f. 
shows what proportional relation works issued under the 
auspices of the government bear to those published thru other 
means. The table gives in compact form the character of the 
material available for the study of Philippine languages; the 
name of the author or the first important word of the title 
when the author is unknown is given in every column but the 
last (text), with a reference to BB; the existence of more or 
less text for the language in question is indicated by >; 
© in a colomn indicates that no works of this kind exist for 
the language; + after a name indicates brief lists or notes 
only; MS works are indicated by brackets; S— Scheerer’s 
supplement; Phila Philippine language. The European 
language employed in these works js Spanish unless otherwise 
indicated, in which case ¢— English, ge=—German, d—Dutch, 
f=—French. Works prepared under government auspices are 
starred; those published during or after 1998 are in italics: 
a work first published before 1898, but having one or more 
later editions after 1598, bas the reference number alone in 
italica, References to texts are given in all instances where 
there are les than three; also in some other cases. 

Of the following languages not given in the adjoining table 
only brief word lists or brief specimens of text have been 
published, viz, Atis, Bilaan, Ginaan, Igorot, (Abra, Banawe, 





1" None of those Hsted under this topic in BB, are later than 1896: 
Nos. 195, published 1887, and 006, published 1906, R-igtsge fs dng 
Scheerer in § also Lists some published after 1898, viz. in Tagalog try 
i OS a mn. 15, No.7), in Pampanga by Magat (ef, p. 150, aude 

pangs 
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Benget, Kankansi*%), Mangyan, Manobo, Samal, Subanun, 
Tagakaolo, Tingyan (of BB, index). Of these the Benget hst in 
Jenks's Bontok Igorot (199), the Mangyan material in Miller (248) 
are the result of government activity. 

A womber of additional languages are treated in unpublished 
MSS. For Eruli, Iolot (doubtless Igorot, but what dialect is 
uncertain), Iraya (—Eigongot?), Itawi, Ituy (7), Yogad, cf BB A407, 
414, 431, 483, 469. Scheerer in S mentions the following 
manuscripts ay being in his possession, viz, lists of Mamann 
(2 pp.) and Itbayat; a phrase book of Bontok and Kalingga; 
and a collection of popular stories, etc. in the following dialects, 
viz, Akdanén, Apayao, Inibaloi, Inivatan (—Batan), Ismay, 
Itneg (—Tingyan), Itbayat, Ifuntok (—Bontok), Kalmgga 
(partly in press), Katawan (—Kankanaée), Mangyan, Panga- 
sinan, Sambalé, Tagalog. 

The printed works listed in the foregoing table are in many 
caves very good, and it is possible with their assistance to acquire 
# considerable knowledge of many of the languages, but in the 
case of no language is it possible to get answers to all the 
problems which naturally arise in the study of any form of 
speech, and there is no case in which the arrangement of 
the material in the various grammars could not be greatly 
improved, The dictionaries, moreover, are in most cases little 
more than extensive word-lists, and the material in the phrase 
books is usually very meager. Briefly stated there is no 
language in the list, the material for whose study does not 
stand in great need both of improvement and completion. 
Om the whole we may say there has been comparatively 
little progress in the development of our knowledge of Philippine 
languages in the period of more than two decades since 1898. 
But this is perhaps not surprising, considering the lack of 
interest on the part of the government, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the threo chief workers m this country 
and the Philippmes can devote only a limited portion of their 
time to these subjecta, one of them being a teacher of German, 











ee 


it A brief MS lirt of 60 words also exists, of. BH AIG, and Scheerer 
has collected some texte (cf. next paragraph). 


another a teacher of Modern Languages, and a third a teacher 
Tt as to be hoped that in future the Government will pursue 
In the first place it is important from 4 scientific point of 
view that the Innguages should be registered and studied, Just 
is is being done in the case of our Indian dialects, ere they 
die out before the advance of English. In the second place 
from a practical point of view it is essential that ‘a thoro 
knowledge of the language should be possessed by those who 
work among the natives in order that thess workers may mnider- 
stand the native manners and customs, and in order that 
communication between whites and natives may he simplified 
and facilitated. 

The chief needs of Philippine linguistic studies may be briefly 
atuted as follows In the first place those who collect linguistic 
material among the natives, whether government employees 
not, should have some measure of linguistic traming. They 
ee 

* The Hiles of native texte given in S which are te be added bere 
ire — 

1. American Bible Society—Nan Evanhelio an inkalit bi Luke (Gos 
of St Luks in Ifugao), Manila, 1916, pp. 126, 18><4.5 em. {For 
Iingeo cf. aluo Nos. 2), 91. p. ISL. 

*. British and Foreicn Bible Society, London—Nan Evanhelio iman 
epotaku ya éenigtweniakn Jesu Kristo ai osikolit ken Sento aj Marko 
(Gorpel of St. Mark in Bontok-Iporot). Roba, 1912, pp. 4]. 18.<19 on. 

5. Moon, C- R- and Kroeber, A.L.—Nabalai (Inibslol) Songa. Tnicersity 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Bthnolagy, 
Vol. 15, No: 9, Berkeley, 1919, pp, 187—90s, 

4. Tho Sulu News (Ing Kabaytabayta an tug): a monthly newapapor in 
English and Sula. Zaumboauga, Mindanao, P. L 

= a Egongot (longot) catechism of 81 pp. 8? ix possession of 

» GOOMEPSE. 








tt All Kaiumian and Euyo tests in BR are here cited on account of 
~ ambiguity aesocisted with theese names (ef. on. 6 amid-7)- 5 fives alen 
1, Cateclumo euyono, Adalan on MEEa Cristianos ngo insolad sq cuyonon 
ig ts learang P, Agusting Recoleto. # ed. Manila, 19M. pp. 72, 


2 (Cateciamo coyono) Parangedien oa mga Cuyonong eristignos type 


winniat sa Padre Exprovineial Pr. Pedro Gibert. Mani in, 1907, 
I>B.5 om, - mila, 1807, pp, 82. 
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should possess at least an elementary knowledge of the science 
of Phonetics, and a good working knowledge of general gramma- 
tical principles, so that they can know what to look for or 
ask for in their search for linguistic material.22 

Secondly, good mannsertpt works already prepared should 
be published ag soon as possible. Here are especially to be 
mentioned, «. g, Garvan's work on Negrito (BB 496); the Batan 
and Zambal Grammars, and the word lists, native texts, ete, 
in the posession of Scheerer (cf. table on p. 166f, and works 
mentioned on pp. 165, 168); Conant’s Hisaya dictionary (BB 412); 
anil others (cf. BB 383—473). 

Thirdly, numerous texts, especially folk stories and poems, 
should be collected, particularly in the less ‘known tongues. 

Fourthly, really first class grammars and dictionaries of the 
most important languages of the islands should be prepared, 
m addition to the imperfect grammars already in existence. 
At the very least this should tw done for ‘Tagalog, Bisaya, 


Dloko, Magindanao, and Sulu? 








1 Where the workers in the field have not these qualifications, it is 
possible, a1 east to some extent, to aupply this lack by lasuing » series 
of instructions to them covering the matters they are investigating, At 
the saggestion of one of my Philippine correspondents, Mr, Luther Parker 
of Laoang, Locos Norte, I hare recently sent out about » hundred mimeo- 

graphed circulars of instruction dealing with the constraction of coordi- 
noted ideas in Philippines languages, for distribition and uae in the 
Talanda, and T have already collected in this way much valuable material 

‘Th is tmteresting to note that Dr. Frank Sanders, Chairman of our 
Committee on Enlargement of Membership, has independently conceived 
the notion of applying this principle of instructing workers in the 
Oriental field on a fir more extensive scale, and is at present at work 
on plans for translating his ideas into action. 

™ T heave prepared a Tagalog grammar which is intended to furnish o 
complete account of the linguistic phenomens of the language, and also 
to eetve a9 @ model of arrangement for other Philippine grammars. 
This grammar hay received the endorsement of some of the foremost 
Malsyo-Polynesten scholars in Holland (Profs. Junker and Juyabell of 
Soret cen are eeoe Ue peoanee Ae Tha Sieh OFS Speckal ourtes: ct 
Publications by the American Oriental Society. I have also 

grammatical] sketches for the other languages here 
mentioned, but much Work remains to be dona before any other complete 
grammar will be ready for publication. Conant would probably be 
prepared to writs a Cebuan grammer. 
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Fifthly, briefer grammatical studies and yocabularies of us 
many as possible of the other languages should be prepared, 
based on existing grammars, vocabularies, and texts, where 
these exist, and papplensentod in every case by intercourse 





Sixthly, a sonapilete bibliography of all works written in any 
Philippine dialect should be published.2+ 

Finally, a comparative grammar should be prepared giving 
& complete account of all the linguistic phenomena of a dozen 
or more of the principal languages from both a scientific and 
a practical point of view, and registering the special peculia- 
ritis of all the other dinlects about which anything is known.” 








“ T heve made preliminary studies of a number of the languages in this 
group, vis., Pampanga, Pangasinan, Ibanag, Rikol, Chamorro, ete. Scheerer 
would probubly be prepared to write grammars of Batan, Inihuloi: 
(= Nabalioi), Isinay, and possibly of other languages, 

% BH containa «a list of the most important works dealing with 
Philippine languages, incinding all texts in any except the even principal 
dislecta. This will be supplemented shortly by = nomber of additional 
tithes furnished by Scheerer (cf. 8) and others in the islands, The work 
on the second part of my Bibliography, works in the seven principal 
dinlects, has already reached an advanced stage of p 

* Besides the work of this character done before 1898 (cf. above 

p. 149), and in addition to monographs by Conant, Scheerer, myself, 
aad others un comparative topics, I have projected « serine of Contri- 
butions to Comparative Philippine Grammar which are intended to form 
the baste for s comparative grammar of the typa just described, Two 
of these Contributions have already been published, vis., I. Gonaral 
features, phonology, and pronouns, and IT. Numerals.-TUI. Hoan formation, 
ie in ax advanced stage of preparation. The other Contributions projected, 
fn many of which a considerable amount of preliminary work has been 
dope (cf. Hiske in BB) ere on follows, viz, IV, Verb fcrmatinn, 
V. Particles (Advorbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Int : 
VI. The Noun and its modifiers, VIL. ‘The ideas ‘to be’ and “in have’, 
Vill. Active acid Passivy constructions, [X. Construction of particles, 
XK. Tho ue of Hgetures, X1. The expression of various symbolic idess 
(a. indefinite promomina! ideas, 6, modal auxiliary ideas), KID, Verba 
derived from other parte of # speech, XIII. Elemente of comparative 
vorabulary and conversation in the chief languages. 








ALOES 
Witrenp H. Scuorr 
Ponapetraa Comwenaat Mosece 


Exsewnerz I have referred to the early conception of trees 
and plants as animate, and to the belief that divine life or 
protection might be transmitted and an offender purified by 
eating the leaves, bark, gum or wood, or by breathing the 
smoke of their burning. Notable among products valued for 
purposes of purification were the lemon grass, senna, myrrh, 
balsam, and frankincense. The present inquiry has to do with 
the alos and the several products, diverse in nature and 
origin, to which that name has been applied, 

Frazer tells of the procedure of a British East African 
tribe to escape the impurity of bloodshed, For the man- 
slayer was everywhere considered unclean, and lis impurity 
extended to his tribe. This uncleanness lasted for four days, 
during which he might not go home and must remain alone 
eating only specified food. At the end of the fourth day he 
must purify himeelf by taking a strong purge made from the 
leaves of the segetet tree, and by drinking goat's milk mixed 
with blood.? In another East African tribe the sorcerer expels 
the sin by a ceremony, of which the principal rite is an 
emetic, the sin being conceived in both cases as a sort of 
morbid substance to be expelled, confession and absolution 
being, as Frazer observes, a purely physical process of relieving 
the sufferer of a burden which sits heavy on his stomach 
rather than on his conscience. 

So Robertson Smith remarks that redemption, substitution, 
purification, atoning blood, and garment of righteousness 


t AOS 40, Part IV, 260-970. 
2 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 175, 214. 
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are all terms which in some sense go back to ancient ritual. 
The fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental; 
communion and all atoning rites are ultimately to be rezerded 
za owing their efficacy to a communication of divine life to 
worshipers.? In primitive ritual this conception is grasped 
in o purely physical and mechanical shape, as indeed im 
primitive life all spiritual and ethical ideas are still wrapped 
up in the husk of material embodiment. His conclusion was 
that « ritial system must always remain materialistic, even if 
its materialism is disguised under the cloak of mysticiem: But 
it may be questioned whether 
Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean, 
Wath me and T shall be whiter than snow 
may not still have a more direct appeal and significance than 
T have blotted out as a cloud thy transgressions, 
And ‘as a mist thy sins.* 

Perfumes played a similar part, a sweet savor being regarded 
not only os agreeable to deity, but as proceeding from the 
divine being animating the tree. Especially among the Semites 
was perfume, a4 Pliny remarked,* a very lioly thing, which 
Herodotus? tells us they used in purification; and clothing 
worn on sncred or festal occasions was perfumed.* In many 
cases the gums or resins used as medicine would, when burned, 
give forth a fragrant incense; and this fact may explain the 
looseness in application of some of their names. Among these 
is the medicinal aloe, the sacredness of which as a meana and 
sign of purification is indicated to thie day by the fact that 
the Muhammadans regard it as « symbolic plant, and that 
especially in Egypt those returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca 
hang it over their etreet doors as token that they have per- 
formed the journey. Curiously the same name lias been Ap- 
plied to on Eastern incense in high favor among the Chinese, 
and to another incense, perhaps not the same, used by the 








9 Religion of the Semites, 459, 
4 Pa. Git. 

+ Tee, dd oo. 

HA. Wa, 

7 Cre. 

© Ges. 27 18, x 
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Parsees of India, and variously called aloe wood, gharw wood, 
eagle wood, calambac, and by the Chinese, ‘sinking incense’ 
(referring to ite very high specific gravity), and im India agar 
or agur, referred to Sanskrit a + guru, not heavy—an obvious 
absurdity unless we allow for another strange grouping of 
such substances according to aroma rather than appearance, 
whereby aloe wood and ambergris have been sometimes. n- 
sociated. The subject is important, not solely to the pharma- 
cologist, for it raises questions of early commerce as to which 
there has. been much misunderstanding. 

In the Amarna tablets Hommel’ called attention to a 
substance, aggaltnls, strongly suggestive of the Greek agal- 
lochon, the now applied to the incense aloe. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures are four references which have been & 
stumbling block to the translators, In the story of Balaam in 
Numbers is the line ‘as ahalim planted of the Lord’ (244). 
In Proverbs (717), ‘I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, 
dhatim and cinnamon’, In Psalms (459), ‘myrrh, ahaloth and 
cassia are all thy garments’. And in the Song of Songs (414),. 
‘all trees of frankincense, myrrh and ahaloth with all the chief 
spices’. The last two are passages suggesting the festivals at 
a royal wedding, or state ritual of some sort, In most modern 
versions all four are translated ‘aloes’, and so recent a lexico- 
grapher as Loew! asserts as a matter beyond question that 
all four are aloe wood and holds that they are identical with 
the almug (1 Kings 10 11-12)—an identification as to which 
I feel wholly skeptical. Almug or algum, while identified by 
some with agaru or Jaghu, so strongly suggests an Arabic 
origin that one need hardly go farther than ul-vugra-(t)", a 
Bonth Arabian name for myrrh or frankincense; while the 
analogy of the Egyptian 18th Dynasty temples, with their 
balustrades set about with frankincense trees brought from 
Pant, strongly suggests that these trees of the Ophir voyages 
were incense trees also—a supposition strengthened by the 
application of the same word to a tree of Lebanon, probably 


_* Expository Times, 9. G25. Wincklor left it unexplained in bis 


0 Aramiiache Pflanzennamen, 295. 
Back Seethacn oat, O1bi-eh nuptren Pecipinn 10. 
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the cedar’? valued not only as s building timber, but on 
account of its aromatic wood used in medicine and ceremonial, 
For ahalim or ahaloth one’s first impulse is again to inquire 
in South Arabia, the source of so many aromatics, where Bent 
reports hal as a word used in Socotra for perfume generally;"* 
but Iam rather inclined to follow the thought of Oheyne and 
Barton that the word ahalim is corrupt, and that it was 
originally é(j)lim,"4 terebinth, the difference in old Hebrew script 
between the A and the ¢ being no more than the shifting of 
a: single stroke! This is supported by the Greek text which 
assumes ohalim and renders skénai ‘tents’, being followed by 
theifatin: Vulgate, tabernaculi: thst\Sn) at acdinial wheelies 
Eastern sea trade was admittedly active and aloe wood might 
have been imported, the best scholarship knew nothing of it, 
and the assumption of the Indo-Chinese wood did not find 
its way into the versions until after the Reformation, or after 
the Portuguese conquests in the East. 

As for the two bridal songs, in one the LXX has etakiz 
which could mean any fragrant gum, and in the other algth 
which might be the Arabic al‘ud, i. « any fragrant wood: 
but of the terebinth more anon, It may be well now to recall 
the mature of these diverse products. 

The medicinal aloe is the product of a plant, Aloe Ferryi, 
of the lily family (similar in appearance and longevity to the 
century plant), which grows on the chalky plateau of Socotra 
and in various districts of South Arabia and Somalilan¢ 
Ptolemies planted colonies in Socotra to stimulate its cultivation. 
The gatherer punches @ little hole in the leaf and inserts a stick, 
on oe BF idee exudes. The first product is a watery sap; 
the second a thicker gum; and the third after six weeks or 


"2 Chron. 27. Of. Obeyne, Expos. 7. 9: 470—47i. 

1 tp. cit. 448, 

“The Jewiah Encyelopeedia, sul verbs ‘Aloo’, Hommel (Expos, T.9 : 636) 
suggests Babylonian whulw, a a vegetable substance often named ulong with 
fablu, incense (Later also ‘salt’; and in modern times al-kali}, and connects 
its ideogram through ddig, with wildig and Adoleh rendered bdeltium. 
Delitzsch ( Paradigs 104) cites Gammiku ss one of the woods used by 
Sentacherib in building his palace, which Meissner classifies as cypress. 

* Bet the writer of the Episile to the Habrews (83) quotes from 
the Septuagint version: ‘the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched’, 
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more of bleeding, a dark hard resinous sbstance which is 
the most valuable. But this is not the most productive metho 
of treatment. According to Bent;!* the aloe gatherers dig a 
hole in the ground and line it with skin; then they pile leaves, 
points outward, all around until the pressure makes the juice 
exude, When it has dried for about six weeks it is nearly 
hard and is-ready for the market, being shipped from time 
immemorial to the ports of western India, whence it is redistri- 
buted. The Socotrans call it tayif but the Arabs sabr or 
giler which has passed into European languages: Spanish 
acibar and Portuguese azevre; but this word sabr the Arabs 
use also for myrrh, and the two products are not dissimilar, 
both bemg dark and of bitter taste. The root meaning seems 
to be ‘to tie up’, or in the second stem ‘to heap up’, and 
reminds one forcibly of that passage in the Pertplus'? describing 
the gathering of gums in South Arabia, in which it is said 
that the gum ‘lies in heaps all over the country, open and 
unguarded, for neither openly nor by stealth can it be loaded 
on ship without the King’s permission’. And a striking feature 
of the Deir-el-Bahari reliefs are these same heaps of gum 
which the workmen shovel into bags to be carried on board 
ship." The association of myrrh and aloes appears in the 
Song of Songs.‘9 which has another curious expression, ‘thy 
lips are as lilies dropping with flowing myrrh'?*. Both products 
are covered by the same trade name sab,” and the aloe 
is the product of « lily. The same association appears im 
Jolm 1939. 

‘The word ‘aloe’ seems to be derived from an Arabic root, 
lawaya, to bend or twist, and could refer to any product 
obtained by bending or doubling back a growing branch, or 

vise injuring it whereby an excrescence would be produced 
‘areal with accumulated and hardened sap. It could also 
refer to diseased growths produced by bark-splitting, insect 

















i Op. cit, B81. 

(7 Poriploa, 

18 OF Naville's iNustration in Deir-el-Bakeri, Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Le Ste 

Tu . 

| Of the Spobr of Marco Polo... 
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stings or bacteriological action. It seems quite possible that 
it included the bent galls which are so characteristic of the 
Pistacia varieties that produce gum mastic and gum terebinth, 
also growths on varieties of the cedar and juniper, more 
‘specifically alluded to under the term ‘thyine wood'. It is not 
impossible that it included the balsams. Dr, J. B, Nies (Ur 
Dynasty Tablets, 152, 169) gives a cuneiform sign li which he 
connects with gi, cedar, cypress or juniper, and reads the 
temple name E-bil-li, as ‘house of cedar fire’, He thinks that 
iy and 4m were juniper berries used as incense. I am inclined 
to think that resinous growths, or the resin itself, may also 
have been included. Dioscorides says that the resin of tere- 
binth was exported from Arabia Petraes, and that it was 
produced in Judaea, Syria, Cyprus, Libya and the Cyclades. 
4n inscription of Sargon, the Assyrian, in 715 2.0, toll 
how he received from Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Sabsea, the sea- 
coast and the deseri, precious stones, ivory, mix wood, spices 
of all kinds, horses and camels; and Hirth would identify this 
wiu with the su-ho-yw of the Chinese Annals, which he thinks 
was gtorax.*? This storax was a concoction of numerous aro- 
matics, having as its basis the sap of the Syrian sweet gum, 
as to which the Chinese recorded that it was ‘not a natural 
fragrant trees; the natives thus make a balsam and sell the 
hands before reaching China, and when arriving there is not 
so very fragrant’, Subsequently s sweeter storax from the 
Jaya rose-mallow, s near cousin of the sweet gum, won a place 
of favor in the Chinese market, but never drove out the 
Arabian product, which Hirth tells us still reaches the ports 
of China in vessels from Bombay, transshipped from ports of 
the Persian Gulf or Golf of Aden. A similar instance is- the 
frankincense, for which a substitute is the benzoin, a corrupt 
form of luben jawi, or Sumatra incense. The ‘ctntment of 
spikenard, very precious’, mentioned in the Gospels, contained 

43 In passing, | wish 40 teatify to the thoroughness of Sprengel's 
Commentary on Dinscorides, Written u centory ago, it still outranks 
most af tts successors. 

= China and the Romen (rient, 286; cf. Delitzach, Paradies £85. 
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perhaps very little either of spikenard or the better-known 
lemon-grass nard, which we call citronella; and in Islamic 
times nadd meant something altogether different. The nadd 
for the special use of the caliphs was composed of ambergris, 
‘tusk, aloes and camphor, and that prepared for perfuming 
the Kaba on Fridays and the sacred rock of the tempio at 
Jerusalem was tnade of pure Tibetan musk and Shilr ambergris 
with no aloes or camphor.?* 

So most of these aromatics reached the market after dilution or 
adulteration. The Arab, Jaubart, gives a recipe for making alos 
wood: He directs that olive wood be steeped in the juice of grapes 
at on the fire and covered with rose water, into which chips 
of true aloe wood are’ placed. Then simmer and dry m the 
shade and, he says, you get an unmatched aloe. ‘Sir Jolin 
Mandeville’ makes the same complaint of balm, for, says he, 
men sell a gom that they call turpentine instead of balm, 
and they put thereto a little balm to give good odor, and 
some put wax in oil of the wood of balm and say that it is- 
balm, for so the Saracens counterfeit by subtilty of craft for 
to deceive the Christisn men';* whereby we learn that Poe's 
mournful lines were literully true: 

‘Ts there—is there balm in Gilead?—tell me—tell me, implore! 

Quoth the raven—*Nevermore”,’ 

The Persian Empire for the first time brought the coasts 
of India and the Levant within the same commercial system, 
and the Zoroastrian ritual made of fire and incense perhaps 
a more general use than any previous cult. That the aromatics 
of Semitic lands were drawn upon is fully known, and at this 
time we may infer the first systematic use of aromatics from 
India, including the gharu, eagle or aloe wood, produced to 
some extent in India proper, but more abundantly and m 
higher quality in Indo-China and tho Archipelago. This 
substance, which seems to he that described by Dioscorides 
under the name ayallochon,** belongs to an order of which 








46 OF. Nuwairi, quoting Tamimt. Most of the Arsbie citations in this 
paper are from Ferrand's Tertes Arabes Peraans ef Turks relatifs a 
'Estriwe Orient. The elassical references are conveniently assembled in 
Coedas, Tuxtes d'aulewrs greece ef lating relatife i 'Extréme Orient. 

1 Travels, Chap, T. 

% Agquilaria Agullocka, order Thgreliacese. 
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many varieties ave: sweet sap. useful i in perfumery, but in its 





injured or faa diseased ‘cxodition, its sap collects in dark, 
hardened masses in the tronk and branches, the resin being 
somewhat similar in appearance to that of the Socotran aloe, 
but of much finer fragrance and of very high specific-gravity. 
Medicinally it is useful, not as a purge, but as a febrifuge. 
To gather the resm, whole trees may be cut down without 
obtaining anything, while others will be found full of resin 
pockets, of which no outward sign exists, The tree is cut 
down and allowed to decay for a few months in the tropical 
jangle, when little but the heavy resin remains; or to hasten 
the operation the branches or the trunk itself may be cut 
into smaller sections and piled together in a pit. Edrig 
auys that the roots are dug, then the tep taken off and 
the bard wood scraped until frayed, and then again scraped 
with glass and put in bags of coarse cloth. Yakat says that 
the aloe must be hard and heavy: if the cuttings do not 
sink in the water it is not choice wood. If they sink, it is 
pure aloe wood—there is none better. The Chinesé Chau 
Ju-Kua calls it ch'in hsiang, ‘sinking incense’ and observes 
that the hard wood and joints which are hard and black 
and smk in water are so called, while those which float on 
the surface are of loss value and are called ‘chicken bone 
perfume.2? Marco Polo tella of its uae by conjurers in Cambodia. 
If a man falls sick conjurers dance until one falls in @ trance 
and says what harm the sick man has done to some other 
spirit, Then the friends bring the things specified for sacrifice 
and the conjurers come and take flesh broth and drink and 
aloes wood and s grest number of lights and go about 
scatisring the broth and the meat and drink, and when all 
that the spirit has commanded has been done according to 
ceremony, then it shall be announced that the man js pardoned 
and is speedily cured and presently the sick man gets sound 
and well’? 

As to the use of these resins in purification, Plutarch says 











t Hirth, Chau Ja-Kua, S4—S0n, 
“TT. 60. The Cordier-Yule edition has « neefal analysis of Marco's 
cimssincation of the aloe 
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that it was ‘not considered fitting to worship with sickly 
bodies or souls’, As an incense to purify the air at dawn they 
burned resin, and at noon myrrh because its hot nature 
succesfully dissolved and dissipated the turbid element in the 
air drawn up from the ground by the force of the sun. Thess 
impurities were better driven away if woods of a dry nature 
were burned, such as cypress, janiper and pine. Aristotle asserte 
that the sweet-smelling exhalation of perfumes conduces no 
leas to health than enjoyment, and if amongst the Egyptians 
they call myrrh ‘bal’ and this word. signifies ‘sweeping out of 
impurities’, the name furnishes some evidence for Piutarch’s 
explanation of the reason for which it is used.7 

With the development of philosophic thought, especially 
after the Persian Empire, ideas regarding the uses of incense 
would seem to have been modified to make it applicable more 
especially to the spiritual side of the personality. Plutarch, 
for example, says of the Egyptian kyphi that it ‘fans up the 
fire of the spirit connate with the body;’ and Philopomus: ‘as 
this gross body is cleansed with water, so is that spiritual 
body by purifications of vapors, for it is nourished with certain 
rapors and cleansed with others’.*" 

This aloe wood, calambac, sinking incense, or honey incense 
has been in very general use from Indis eastward. That it 
was ever anything but « rare exotic in Semitic or Mediterranean 
countries may be doubted, and that it was ever included in 
the Hebrew Scriptures among familiar native trees is, as 
Barton remarks, ‘more than doubtful’. It was clearly known 
at about the Christian era, for the Book of Enoch, where the 
eastern journeys of Enoch are described, mentione @ valley 
having fragrant trees such as the mastic, and east of them 
other valleys of fragrant cinnamon, still farther eastward valleys 
of nectar and galbanum, and beyond these ‘a mountain to the 
east of the ends of the earth whereon were aloe trees; and 
all the trees were full of stacte, being like almond trees, and 
when one burned it, it smelled sweeter than any fragrant odor.” 


zi De Is. ot Osie. 80. 2 | 
20 Ip Aristutelia de Anima, 19, $4; cf. Mead, The Subtle Body, 67—55, 
HI Enoch 28—81. 
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But classical writers are notably ailent concerning aloe 
wood. For generation after generation in speaking of the 
wealth of the East they mention the silk of the Seres, the 
laurel and sometimes the pepper of India, and the spices 
of Arabia; but a rather thorough search discloses nothing 
further about aloe until Cosmas Indicopleustes, the Greek 
monk of the 6th century, who remarks in his Christian Topo- 
maphy* that Caylon received from Tzinista—a combination 
of Burma and Yiin-nan—silk, aloe, cloves and sandalwood. 
At this point we may let the Arab writers take up the tale, 
Ya'kiibt, writing in the 9th century, distinguishes between the 
alos of Kakula or Khmer and that of Champa, ulso an alos 
of Kita’, the best Chinese variety. He refers to another 
variety, kuiur, as soft and ashen gray, which we may susp 
to have been ambergris. The fifth voyage of Sindbad mentions 
the Iste of Khmer as producing the Sanfi or Champa aloe. Ibn 
Khordadhbel, in the 9th century, refers to the Kingdom of 
Jiwaga (Sumatra) as producing aloes and the information is 
confirmed by Abi Zaid in the 10th century. The Island of 
Kalah, he says, which belongs to the King of Jawaga, is the 
‘center of the commerce of aloes, camphor, sandalwood, ivory, 
tin, ebony, brazi] wood, apices of all kinds, and other things 
too numerous to mention.’ The Digest of Marvels, dating 
about 1000, gives similar information and extends the ulne 
trade to the rather fabulous country of Wak. which may have 
embraced the eastern islands from Japan to the Philippines, 
Edrisi mentions several places in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
as producing aloe, Yakit, at the end of the 19th century, 
gives the curious piece of misinformation already referred to, 
in connection with Kalam in South India, which he mentions 
as a center in trade of aloe, camphor, resins and barks. Aloe, 
he says, ‘is brought northward by the ses. It is not drawn, 
yet it arrives at the shore. The aloe of Khmer begins to dry 
in its native land and continues to dry st sea. The king 
levies one-tenth of the aloe upon those who gather it at the 
beach’. This can hardly be other than floating ambergris 
(the product of disease or indigestion in whales), but there i« 
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no similarity in the two products, and no connection except 
that they were ingredients in the strong perfumes favored by 
the Muhammadans. This confusion of ambergris with aloe 
can certainly not have been due to appearance. As already 
stated, ambergris anil musk, aloe and camphor, were all 
ingredients in the nadd of the caliphs that no longer contained 
nard. The confusion may have been due to that cause, or to 
a plain misreading of the Arabic, for br, aloes or myrrh, and 
‘nb, ambergris, are written so nearly alike that it might take 
4 careful reader to distinguish between them. 

YVakit quotes a verse of an Arabian poet, Abi'l-'Abbas a5- 
Sufri; ‘It exhales a perfume as penetrating as musk rolled in 
the fingers, or as Kalahi aloe’. [bn al-Baitar, writing m the 
18th century, quotes the earlier description of Dioscorides 
and Galen referring to aloe as an incense, a perfume for the 
person or clothing, and in medicine os a remedy against fever 
and congestion. Avicenna enumerates several varieties, the best 
sorts being those which sink in water, and refers to the custom 
af burying the wood until it decays and nothing but the resin 
ia Ieft. Ibn Sa’id, also of the 13th century, refers to the aloe 
of J&wa, black, heavy and sinking in water a5 if it were a 
stone. Wass8f, at the end of the 15th century, waxes poetic 
about the Island of Mal Sawa, one of the conquests of Kublai 
Khan: “The creative power of the Almighty’, says he, ‘has 
embalmed this place and its neighborhood in the perfume of 
the aloe and the clove. The very parroquets ory out in Arabic, 
“J am ~ garden, the glory and joy whereof are the envy of 
Paradise. For jealousy of my wealth the shores of Oman 
shed tears like pearls. The aloe of Khmer burns in my censers 
like wood on the fire.” 

Abu'l-Fida tells of the mountains of Kamrun, « barrier 
between India and China, where aloes grow. Ibn Batata, in 
the 14th century, tells of the gathering of the aloe m Indo- 
Chins and notes that in Muhammadan countries the trees are 
considered private property, but there they are wild and 
commen. He made a visit to the king of Jawa and was 
present at the wedding of the king’s son, being dismissed 
thereafter with gifts of aloe, camphor, cloves and sandalwood. 
Ibn Tyas, in the 16th century, tells of the city of Kabul as 

porting grapes, cocomuts, aloe of delicate sroma and iron. 
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Abt'l-Fazl, at the end of the 16th century, speaks of “fd or 
‘aloe wood, ‘called in India ager’, as ‘the root of a tree which 
is cut off and buried; that part which is worthless perishes; 
the remainder is pure aloes. The information of ancient 
writers to the effect that the tree grows in central India is 
absurd and fanciful’,, All the rarieties he mentions come from 
Indo-China or the Archipelago. The best, he says, ‘is that 
which i# black and heavy; put in water it lies at the bottom; 
it is not fibrous and it readily crumbles; the sort that flonts 
is considered valueless; it centers freely into composition of 
perfumes, When one eats it one becomes joyous. It is generally 
used a3 incense, and in the form of powder its best qualities 
are used to rub into the skin and dust into the clothing’, 
tinimin twils of the uses of aloe among the Chinese. When 
a man dies, saye he, ‘he is not interred until some enhsequent 
anniversary of his death. The body is placed in a bier and 
kept in the house, lime being put on it for preservation, but 
in the case of a prince, aloe and camphor are naed instead 
of lime. The dead are mourned three years. Those who do 
not mourn are beaten with rods, whether men or women, the 
people saying, “What, are you not afflicted by the death of 
your relatives?” Then the body is interred in a tomb ‘az 

The confusion in these substances is indicated in a pacsaye 
in Jaubart, a recipe for making myrobulan, First, he suys, 
tuke a little true myrobalan, then one part each of gall-nut 
(terebinth?), myrrh and gum, Instead of myrrh other manu- 
scripts at this passage hare sider ag-suéndéri, Socotrina aloes; 
bat this word gidar, as already stated, refers indiscriminately 
to aloes and myrrh, and there is another word, katir or kutar, 
which covers both aloes and dragon's blood. The modern 
Arabic version of the Psalms renders cassia as salih, which 
is the word for myrobalan; which, in turn; means no more 
than an acorn, or frutt, used in ointments. 

Why now the name agar or agur by which this Eastern 
resin is genwrally known in India? The Sanskrit loxicographers 
give a+guru, ‘not heavy’, and they give as a synonym, faghi, 
‘light. Professor Edgerton tells me that the latter word is 
not applied to aloe in the Hterature, and that while the form 
G+gurw i unimpeachable, he will go so far us to say that 
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the derivation looks ‘a little fishy’. While the incense is in 
constant use by the Parsees, Professor Jackson tells me that 
the word is quite certainly not Persian, and in conversation 
with a Zoroastrian priest, Jal Parry, he finds that the incense 
is prepared by combining agar with luban (ao doubt frankimeense) 
and /gi—identification uncertain’? Sir Dinshah E. Wachs, 4 
leading Parsee of Bombay, who is a member of the Indian 
Imperial Council, tells me that agar is burned with Zanzibar 
sandalwood and frankincense, both ax incense and for purifi- 
cation of dwellings, and that it comes to Bombay from Arabia 
While he msy possibly be mistaken as to its origin, L incline 
to accept the statement, and to think that an agar usable as 
incense may have figured in early trade from Arabia, and may 
#till figure, just as Arabian storax still reaches Olina im 
competition with the better quality that comes from Java, Gut 
the East Indian aloe or eagle-wood is not, and, 50 far as 
known, has never been a product of Arabia. What then may 
it have been? Cedar and juniper are possibilities. Henry Salt)" 
writing about a century ago, before modern transportation had 
revolutionized commerce, mentions among exports at Aden, 
coffee, myrrh, aloes, frankincense and mastic. Tiogeorides 
mentions mastic or terebinth as exported from Central Arabia. 
But in South Arabia and Socotra the name aloe was applied 
also to the lily family. Chau Ju-Kua correctly describes the 
Socotrine aloe and transcribes it as [i hwui, which is pretty 
close to an Arabic luwiyy.** 

The derivation of a trade name like this can hardly be more 
than conjectural There is a port Agar on the Arabian shore 
of the Persian Gulf at the upper end of the Bay of Bubrein. 
Until a century ago the same name was borne by an important 
trading city a few leagues inland now named Hofhuf. The 
classical geographers all mention a tribe named Agrae) a5 
dominsting the Central Arabian caravan routes. In modern 
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3 According to Dr. Laufer (Sino-Iramica, 462) this ip a Balochi name 
for bdellium, the resin of Ralsamodendron Mubal. According to EW. 
Wert (Pahlavi Texts, & 38, EF. Vot V) io Iranien literature ‘whetever 
root, or gum, of wood is eamted, they call a seent (dxxt)’. 

Travels in Abyssinia, 106. 

2 °To the suggestion that ager may be » Dravidian word, it ean only 
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Arabic thin central region is still El Hejr. The name means 
merely ‘stony’, and was correctly Latinized as Arabian Petroea, 
The ilistrict between the valley of Hadramaut and the South 
Arabian coast is also known as El Hejr, On the Somali coast 
Drake-Brockman found hagar as a variety of incense gum.%* 
Tho Jami says about rhubarb that 4f one nssocintes with it 
myrohalan of Kabul, aloes of Socotra and agaric, its action 
is thereby strengthened’. Agaric was a corky fungus growing 
on rotten wood, and no doubt would be a dependable emetic, 
and perhaps in sufficient quantity a positive poison. While 
Dioscorides would derive its name from a tribe of Agari 
in Sarmatia, it seems more likely that it goes hack to the 
same roof meaning ‘to bend’, that is, a bump, or excrescence. 
Finally there is the early Semitic root ‘yr meaning ‘to:scratch’, 
hence, to scrape up, gather, or collect; hence, from scraping 
together, to hire for wages, and by transfer to the person 
hired, « public courier or royal messenger, The writing which 
the messenger carried was in Persian engaroh. The word 
passed into Greek as angaros, messenger, hence angelos or 
angel. While this could have had some bearing on the gathering 
of the resin by scratching the leaf or bark, I do not press 
‘Perhaps “t is pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other;' 
and thie is unavoidable in dealing with ancient commerce 
The Jewish Prayer Book, in its ‘Blessings on Various Occasions’, 
classifies the fragrant substances for which blessings are to 
be offered, as Fragrant Woods or Barks, Odorous Plants, 
Odorous Fruita, Fragrant Spices, and Fragrant Oils, Greater 
micety of distinction may not have been expected of priest or 
people. In the aloe we seem certainly to have an ancient 
trade name that referred to disease, injury or decay in several 
trees or plants which appeared in the form of swellings or 








be ald thet the synonsme in modern Dravidian languages, aupplied | 
Watt, have oo resemblance to each « form. : a 
24 Of Bulletin af the Imperial Institute, London 19l4, Vol. XII, 
pp. ris Habbek hagar iv Commiphora Hiidebrandtii, = near cousin of 
myr 
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growths, resulting in dark aromatic resins somewhat similur 
in appearance, bitter in taste and fragrant in the burning, 
conceived of originally as the dried blood of the in-dwelling 
divinity, and consequently as a means of purification, The 
definite limitation of the term in Biblical translations to a Far 
astern product known in Biblical times is an unfortunate 
anachronism for which the responsibility rests, not with the 
text itself, but with uncritical readers of the accounts of later 
exploration, too ready to identify new knowledge with ancient 





Lithuanian wijdraga “virago” 


Unora Tas suffix -aga Leskien, Bildung der Nomina im Litau- 
ischen, p. 525, includes “ejdraga KLUD | ‘eine Fourie, besonders 
von einer bisen Hondin’; N aus BdQu* ‘eine freche Magd’, 
sieht aus wie ein slay. Fremdwort’. But Leskien gives no 
evidence of Slavic origin, and tjdraga seems very clearly to 
be a derivative in -ga (for the suffix eee Leskien, Nomina, 525) 
from widra (eidras m.) “storm”. Lalis, Lithuanian-Englich 
Dictionary", 419, gives vydraya “hag, fury, stormy woman, 
virago”. Lalis’s “stormy woman” is an etymologically exact 
and literal translation, altho Lalis, like Nesselmann and Kur- 
schat, does not know pydra, and thus overlooks the rather 
obvious derivation of rydraga. It is unnecessary to give seman- 
tic parallels, but one may notice, from the same IE. root, 
Lith. dudra “Flut, Sturm, Stirmen, Toben, Tosen, Getise 
(Lalis, “storm, tempest"; fig. “storm, fury"), and Eng. io #iorm 
“to give vent borsterously to rage or passion”, For the Lith. 
and JE. belongings of vydra, widras, see Leskion, Nomina, 
438, 436; Brugmann, Grundriss', IL 1.879; Walde, Lateamisches 
etymologisches Wirterbuch*, s. v, ventua, 





' Lekiens ELD = Kurechat, Littaniech -deutsches Waorterbach; N= 
Neseimanm, Worterbuch der littaviechen Sprache; Bd « Brodowaki, 
Lexicon Lithuanico-(jermanicum st Gormanion - Lithnan jum (early 
16th centary M15; Qo—“ein anonymes, hicbst sauber geachrichenes 
Deutech-littaniaches Warterbuch in gwei starken Quartbinden, ,.. mit 
Brodowski's Lexikon verwandt, aber nicht identisoh" (ef. Nesselmann, p. V1), 


Lithuanian Jégis “‘meadow-drain, gully” 


‘Is Nesselmann Wb., p.550, appears digis m. “eine vom Wasser 
verdorbene Stelle auf Wiesen"; no connection is indicated with 
any other Lithuanian word, Kurschat LD Wb. 622 cites sigs, 
diogys m. “in poln, Litt, ‘ein Wiesenfifiichen, Bach", Bezzen- 
berger, Litauische Forschungen, pp. 203, (205, 178), quotes 
from two authorities Ziégys, which we may render, by following 
up his cross references and his reference to N esselMann, a8 
“ein kleiner Sumpfbach, ein Wasserloch auf emer Wiese; 
Rinne, Rinnsel", with a Lithuanian example (of a synonym) 
Lalis LEDict. 434 has éiogis m. “rivulet, streamlet, brook”, 

Several interesting discussions of the word may be found 
in the Mitteilungen der Litauischen literarischen Gesellschaft 
(hereinafter abbreviated as MLG.). Under the tithe “Litauische 
Worter, die im Nesselmannschen W6rterbache nicht vorfindlich 
sind” Ziegler (MUG. 1.21) has the following to ssy of dogis: 
“Die Bedeutung ist nicht richtig angegeben; fogis bezeiclmet 
ein Gewileser, welches sich an niedrigen Stellen findet, und 
nach gewdhnlich kurzem Verlaufe in ein grOberes miindet. 
Nach meiner Meinung kommt es von gogauju (“I yawn") oder 
Zoju |*I gape"} her, weil es an seiner Mindung am breitesten, 
einem aufgesperrten Rachen nicht ganz unlihnlich ist" In an 
article entitled “Bemerkungen zum Vocabularmum von Ziegler” 
Jacoby says (MLG. L 137): “dégis bezeichnet eme Wasserstelle 
unweit eines Phisses, meistens ein alter Ausril, der bei hobem 
Waeserstande vom Flusse aus sich mit Wasser fillt, also bet 
niedrigem Wasserstande wieder trocken wird; im erstera Falle 
wird durin gern gefischt (7 2égi dvejdtij. Verschieden davon 
ist dumburge, allerdings auch ein ehemaliger Ausrif eines 
Flusses, aber von solcher Tiefe, da das Wasser darin stehen 
bleibt” 

According. to Hoffheins (MLG. IV. 274, 279 — see map 
opposite 208) siogis, which he translates as “Graben, Bach", 
appears in proper names about the Krakerorter Lank, a small 
like near the mouth of the Memel (Niemen) River. The name 
of » small stream that empties into an arm of the Memel and 
thence into the lake, Lydekdoge or Ladekaroge, is interpreted 
by Hoffheinz as “Hechtgraben, von lydeka und siogis”. One 





of the thirty-two definitely distinguished and named parts of 
the Krakerorter Lank through which the nature of the bottom 
permits the fishermen successfully to draw their drag-nets is 
called Ziagis, which Hoffheinz identifies with giogis “Graben, 
Bach”. 

I find no citations for 2égis other than those I have given, 
and I know of no attempt to explain it etymologically save 
the unsuccessfal one by Ziegler. Leskien, Bildung der Nomina 
im Litauischen, p. 300, gives no connections for his giagis, #iogie 
“Bichlemn", and includes it in a group in which ‘keine Beziehung 
zi einem in der Sprache gebriuchlichen Verbum yorliegt oder 
die Beziehung nicht klar ist’. But an examination of the 
various conceptions of the word should give us something that 
is basically common to all. The connotation seems to be that 
of a runnel or gully which may normally be merely swampy 
or even dry, but which in time of freshet either pours. its 
water from a meadow into a stream or permits the backwater 
of the stream partially to inundate the meadow. In either 
event the rivalet maddies the stream and the adjacent meadow 
hecomes covered with a deposit of silt which tends ta make 
the grass unfit for grazing and to injure the meadow. 

This leads ua rather directly to the verb sayiti, Algti, which 
is given the following meanings: “versehren, unrein machen” 
(Nesselmann Wh. 538); “in Stidlitt. “nrein machen’, mimiiche 
vom Wasser” (Kurschat LD Wh. 614); “to sully, pollute, iin p- 
ure, defile, debauch" (Lalis LEDict.* 428). Notice also Kur. 
schat’s (p. 615) edndani igdgti “daz Wasser verunreinigen” and, 
in Lalis, gaginti, iéagti, sugagti. 26gie m. may bear the same 
ablaut relation to 2agitt ag Zédig m. to dad, médis m. to mdzas, 
kiénis m. to klanas, tobis m. to ldbas, &e. So far as | know, 
Zagit has not been identified outside of Baltic — or in fact 
outside of Lithuanian, for I am very skeptical as to the relu- 
tionship to ¢agii of the Lettish words which Leskien (Ablant 
der Wurzelsilhen im Litauischen, j- 376) connects with it, 
But I do propose that gagii be taken out of Leskien's list 
of primary verbs in a without ablaut, and that a new a-o 
ablact group be formed from dégis and gagia, | 











IGNAZ GOLDZIHER 
Comma Usrvenary 


Dz. Toxaz Gornznmn, Professor at the University of Buda- 
pest, Hungary, had been an honor to the membership of our 
Society since the year 1906. His death on November 15, 1921, 
has removed from the learned warld the one who not only had 
penetrated furthest into the real essence of Islam, but who 
‘hod also made himself most thoroughly acquainted with every 
excrescent movement to which it has given life. To many 
persons, Islam represents a political organization; to others it 
is merely a religious system. In reality, it is both, and it is 
something more, It connotes a definite und certain philosophical 
siew of life. As its influence stretches from Moroceo to Chim 
and to the Malay States, it has come into contact with the 
most varied forms of government and with every kind and 
class of-man. In this wonderful sweep of its power, it hns 
learned much, and it has taught more. But it has seldom 
budged from the root ideas in which it was born and nurtured. 

To be at home in the mass of deed, thought and writing that 
this progress has brought forth needs a brilliant and capaciqus 
intellect. Such was that of Goldziher, Born in Stuldweissen- 
burg, Hungary, June 22, 1850, at on early age he was 
introduced not only into the secular learning of the schools of 
his day, but also into the Hebrew and Rabbinic dialectics 
that have grown up around the Bible and the Talmud; snd 
his doctor's dissertation showed his leanings, as it dealt with 
a certain Tanhom of Jerusalem, a liberal Arabioo-Hebraic 
exegete of the thirteenth century. It was just this training m 
argumentation that made it possible for Goldziler to penetrate 
where others were afraid to tread, and to discern the minute 











differences which haye produced so many so-called sects in 
Islam and have: divided its devotes into so many categories, 
each category following a specific line of devotion or of action 
During his training in Semitics he had the benefit of sitting 
at the feet of the foremost leaders in France and in Germany — 
de Sacy and Fleischer (1870). In 1872 he became Privat- 
docent at the University of Budapest; but, because of his race 
and of bis religion (to which he was attached devotedly), it 
was not until the year 1994 that he was appointed professor, 
During this whole time he met his material necessities by 
acting us secretary of the Jewish Community in the Hungarian 
capital and as lecturer on Religious Philosophy at the Rab- 
binical Seminary. 

Book-study was, however, not sufficient for him. He felt the 
need of coming into closer relations with those who professed 
the religion that he was studying with so much care. In 1578, 
‘and once or twice afterwards, he went as a stadent through 
good part of the Mohammedan Near East, drinking deeply 
at such fountains as the public and private librames at 
Damascus, and sitting at the feet of the learned men who had ~ 
made al-Azhar famous, Nor did he neglect the language of 
the streets nor the poetry of their denizens, He spoke Arabic 
very fluently; and I remember well how, at the Congress of 
Orentalists held in Geneva im the year 1694, he privately 
rebuked a number of young Egyptians who were a 
drinking wine, telling them that if only out of respect for the 
religion they represented, they ought at least to show outward 
respect for its tenets. 

There are few Semitic scholars of our day who have published 
as much as has Goldziber. But not for one moment did he 
ever deviate from the high standard of scholarship that he 
set for himself. He was meticulously exact in all details, in 
all his proofs, in all his citations. But he never permitted. this 
extreme care to lead him into the blind alley of mero *Ge 
lehreamkeit” or into the show-window of a pack of citations 
for citatinn’s sake. As a true scholar, the larger and weightier 
problems — whether they were of philology, of history, or of 
philosophy — were continually before his mind. 

What all this means one can realize, if ono thinks for a 
moment that there is hardly a volume of the ZDMG, since 
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from his pen, that many have appeared in the WZAM, in 
Islam, in the JRAS, in the JQR, in the Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichey Akademie der Wissenschaften — as well as im the 
Encyclopedia of Islam which is now going through the press. 

‘But the great value of Goldziher’s numerous works lies in 
the fact that he levelled now paths for us to walk on in 
dealing with the evolution of Islam. In the introduction to 
vol, 26 of the ZA, which waa dedicated to him upon the 
oceasion of the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of his 
connection with the University of Budapest, Noldeke says 
to him: “Ich hebe hervor, dass. erst Sie das Wesen der mu 
limischen normativen Tradition ins wabre Licht gestellt haben". 
And, in like manner, it was he who first attacked the problem 
of Shiiam (WZKM 13; KADW 75) — a subject which bad 
been quite neglected by European scholars In his “Zahiriten” 
(1884), Goldziher for the first time brought light into an 
obscure, though important, drift in the interpretation of the 
Koran and showed its influence upon the practical workings 
of Mohanmedan law. In his “Muhammedanische Studien”, he 
gives ns an insight into the Shu'ubiyyah — which touches upon 
the delicate question of the relations of Arabs to non-Arubs 
within the charmed circle of Islam: and in his edition of the 
writings of Ibn Tumart (1903), together with its learned preface, 
he has given us the material with which to study the begimnings 
of the Almohad invasion of Spain in the twelfth century. 

A subject of equal interest to al! those who deal with Mo- 
hammedan questions is that of the Hadith or Tradition con- 
cerning the Exegesis of the Koran, which Goldziher has treated 
in & broad and masterly manner in the second volome of his 
“Muhammedanische Studien” (1890). With these as a basis 
he enlarged upon the subject in his lectures at the University 
of Upsala, which are printed under the title “Die Richtungen 
der Islamischen Koranauslegung” as vol. 7 of the series of the 
de Goeje Stiftung. Along the same line run his publication 
and translation of al-Ghazali’s attack upon the Batiniyyah 
sect, the sect of those who looked for hidden meanings in the 
words of the Mohammedan scriptures (published as vol. 4 in 
the same seri¢s). 

One has only to go through the array of Goldzihers many 
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articles to see the diversity of his interests in matters affecting 
Islam. From his “Jugend- und Strassenpoesie in Kairo” 
(2DMG 33) to his edition of ‘the poems of Jarwal ibn Aus 

al-Hutat'ah, the wandering poet whose biting sarcasm Omer 
himself feared (7DMG@ 46, 47); from his “Enlogien der Mu- 
wmmedaner” (ZDMG 50) to his “Stellung der alten islamischen 
Orthodoxie zu den autiken Wissenschaften” (K PAW, 1915), no 
subject was strange to him. And, at the same time, he never 
forgot his own people and their literature. Many articles in 
Jewish periodicals stand as ‘witnesses to this — and especially 
his careful edition of the Arabic text in Hebrew characters 
of the philosophical work entitled “Ma‘ant al-Nafs” (“The 
Eseence of the Soul", AAGIV, 1907). 

By the general public Goldziher will be remembered best 
by reason of his *Vorlesungen Ghar den Islam” (1910) — 
first intelligent and consecutive presentation of the system of 
Islamic doctrine and tradition, based upon the widest possible 
etudy of all its ramifications, The lectures intended 
originally to have been delivered ander the -auaploes fis 
American Committee for Lecture: on the History of Religions; 
hut ot the last moment the arrangements went awry, and they 
were published in book form. An English translation of these 
lectures appeared in this country for a while, but then 
suddenly bid its esd in blushing concealment. 

Since the Geneva Congress of Orientalists in 1894, where 
I made the personal acquaintance of Goldziber, it has heen my 
1910 | bad the pleasure of spending an evening with him in 
his own study and of seeing the wonderful collection of books 
that be hod accumulated. Unfortunately, when he came to 
this country in 1910 for the purpose of attending a congress: 
of religions, I was in the Near East and missed him, [pn 192% 
I had three communications from him: but he complained 
mach ahout his declining health—especially in the last one, 
lated May 4, But up to the very end ho showed the same 
desire to read, to learn, to know. The war bad made o 
serious break in bir studies, and had cut him off from ‘his 

ustomary learned and literary connections in many lands, 
eapecially in America. [t is certain that the war had affected: 
him in other ways also; and his end on November 13%, 1991, 
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did not come in the circumstances in which his friends would 

Deeply pious in his own soul, and passionately attached to 
his own faith, he had a wide breadth of vision that permitted 
him to approach other religious systems with affectionate care. 
I am sure that he felt as did the Mohammedan when he 
wrote: al syd! pall sl) (kd 1, 202). 
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Indologists are aware that when Gautama Buddha lived ond 
preached, Bimbisira ruled in Magadhu. Five Purinas, incor- 
porating a dynastic account of the post-Mahabhérata period, 
namely, Matsya, Vayu, Brahminda, Visnu, and Bhigavata, 
agree in pointing to one Siguntka or Situniga as the founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbis#ra belonged.’ It is trne that 
the Ceylon chronicles place Sigunaka (whom they call Susunaga) 
six generations later than Bimbisara.* But Purfinic authority 
is, in this matter, more to be relied upon than confused re- 
collections conjured up in chronicles of distant Ceylon. 

The Purdons posit three kings between Sifunfka and Bim- 
bisfira. The Matsya counts 154 years from the accession of 
Siunika to the termination of BimbisSra's reign, The Vayu 
reckons the mterval between the same two events. as one of 
164 years, while the Brahmiinda’s total ie 174 yeara.* Copyista’ 
mistakes are probably responsible for this divergence, the “26’ 
and ‘28’ years assigned respectively to Kakavarpin and Him- 
bisSra in the Matsya’s origmal being misread a» ‘36' and ‘38'— 
a common enough blunder, occasioned by the similarity between 
va and fra which was likely to make sadeimsat and esfavinidat 
appear saffrimsat and asfatrimsat.4 The Matsya total, 154 years, 
should be preferred to the bigger totals given in the Vayu and 
the Brahminda, since the Matsya contains the oldest version 
of dynastic account.* 

According to Ceylonese tradition, towards which Western 
scholars, sceptical at first, are gradually ly assuming an attiinds 
| Pargiter, Dynastiss of the Kati 4ge (Oxford, 1913), p. GS 

5 Diparedua, ch. V; Mahdvashec, ch. LV. 

a Pargiter, oF. etl, p. 21. 


: iddha died in the 8th year of Ajatadatru, successor 
to Bimbisara, that year corresponding to 544.3,¢.° Northern 
radition represents Buddha. to have died in the Bth year of 
Ajatadatrn,? Bimbistira’s last year is thus placed 651 or 548 
B C., and Sigunfka's accession, being (according to the Matsya 
Purina) 154 years earlier, falis in the year 705 or 702 nm ¢. 
To Assyriologists the name Sisundka, Siéunaga or Susundga 
mevitably recalls the designation Susinak or Susunga adopted 
in those days and earlier still by native kings of Susa (Ellam),* 
isanike, if taken as a Sanvkrit compound made up of sisu 
and naka, would mean nothing; and we know that Indian kings 
of that period, choosing to adopt Sanskritic names, usually 
selected names with a meaning. In a commentary on the Ceylon 
chronicle, the Mabivatisa, we find a traditional account of the 
name Sugundya.* It is clear from this account, though we 
need not believe every word of it, that tradition, too, failed to 
connect the first element susu with Sanskrit sigu, Susinak of 
Elam could be easily transformed into Sigunika by metathesis 
of the first two syllables, and the transformation would come 
in handy te an Indian purdnahara naturally disposed to look 
out for Sanskritic names. The Ceylon form Susundga is nearer 
still to the Elamite Susunga. 

Susinak or Susunga means ‘the Sasian’. Could a Susinak 
have come to rule over Magadha about 700 n.c.? No very 
else examination of the history of Elum is required fora satis- 
factory answer to this very relevant question, After 720 5, c 
when Sargon of Assyria carried out a campaign against Elam, 
the Jatter country adopted the policy of helping Babyloma 
against Assyria. About 704 x. 0, the combined forces of Elam 
and Babylonia were overthrown at Kis. Elam now cet herself 
on & war of revenge. She formed o confederacy, embracing 
numerous neighboring states, to humble Assyria; but that con- 
federacy was broken by Sennacherib in 3 battle at Khaluli 
(691 3. ea Is it not Tiel that India was incladed by the 

















' Maiden, ch. I; Smith, Oxford History of India (1919), p;-52. 
The data 644 1. C. ix deduced from data in DAperamen and Mahdvanes. 

T Rockhill, Life of the Buildha, p. 91. 

* Sayer, Records of the Past, N.S, vol. V, py 148 

® Turnour, Mohawense (1837), p. muxvii, 
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Elamite king in this sie of alliance? The territorial limits 
of Flam are given differently by different classical authors, but 
some writers define the pountry as dying between the Oroatis 
anid the Tigris, and etretching from India to the Persian Gulf?! 
Could India be left out, as at any rate a potential ally, by 
Elam in her life-and-death struggle with Assyria? An Elamite 
prince of the blood royal, a Susinak, would be the most suitable 
person to be entrusted with « mission to India, The mission 
could readily secure DoepHaniyA in an Indian Court, and there 
ig nothing strange in tho k afterwards ¢arving out a 
kingdom for himself within the borders of India, Benares, for 
instance, would form o most convenient centre of political m- 
trigue, The Purainic account indicates, in fact, that Sitonika, 
placing his son on the throne of Benares, ‘proceeded towards’ 
(arayisyati) or ‘started an expedition against’ (sanrydsyals) 
Girivraja, the capital of Magadha;!? and he may have begun 
his career here as a minister, as the Mahdvathsa asserts.!* 
The Purdyas further emphasize that the descendants of Sidu- 
nika were keatrabandhavah.!4 The term rdjanyabandhu, a 
synonym of ksatrahandiiss, is used im early Indian literature to 
denote a rajanya or ‘a prince’, but usually with » depreciating 
sense,t® In later literature, however, é sD in the Minava 
Dharmadastra, the terms ksatra, keatraband/ 

rajanyabandhiu are used without discrimination. 
the elevation in meaning of the terms ksatral andhw : 
nyabandiw come about? The answer, " think, is fenethy "Bacal 
These compounds originally meant, in all probability, 4cinsman 
of a prince’, i. ¢. of a prince native to India. Foreign invaders 
of A princely origin, even upstart adventurers who rise from 
the ranks, usually attempt, and succeed in their attempt, to 
effect matrimonial alliances with ruling dynasties of established 
dignity. They would not be generally acknowledged as keatriyah 
or rajanyah at first, and would be designated Asatrabandhavah 
or rdjanyabandAavah. Gradually, however, the distinction would 
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ti Jhid. 

13 Pargiter, op. cid, p. 31. 

1) Maharames, ch. [V. 

i+ Pargiter, op. cil, p. Sb. 

(8 Macionall and Keith, Vedic Indes, oud voce ‘Hijanyebandha'’. 
1 Cf, Many, V, 330 and U1. 38, 49, 65, with one another. 
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disappear, and the descendants of a keatrabandhu would come 
to be regarded as ksatriyii) themselves. In the Manava Dhar- 
madastra the distinction could hardly be observed, since its 
ethnic: outlook on Ksatriyas was so broad that Sukas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, and even Cinas, were held by its author to have 
been Kegatriyas by race, who had been rendered outcast only 
by long abstention from Brahminical ways of life and protracted 
separation from Brahmins‘? If, therefore, Sifundka was origin- 
ally an Elamite prince who afterwards made himself master 
of Magadha, he would, in the plenitude of his power, naturally 
seek the hand ‘of an Indian princess of a Kgatriya house; and 
his descendants could very properly be designated Iyatraban- 
dhavah in early Sanskrit records. That some of his descendants 
intermarriod with well-established indigenous dynasties is known 
from literary evidence. Thus, Bimbisara is stated to have mar- 
ried a sister of Prasenajit of the Iksvaku dynasty,'* and Udayana 
of Kangambi is represented as having taken to wife a sister 
of Daréaka, grandson of Bimbisdra.' 

Our finding throws some light on the fact, long familiar to 
the scholarly world, that brisk trade began between India and 
Babylonia about 7002.c°* With the advent of an Elamite 
dynasty into Magadha, commerce would be fostered between 
India and Babylonia, Elamite policy. bemg at that time pro- 
Babylonian. We are also able to understand the presence of 
so-ralled Assyrian, but really Babylonian, elements in early 
Indian art. Babylonian influence, traced in other spheres of 
Indian cultural activity, receives, too, an intelligible explanation. 





Calentia, India 


The Name and Nature of the Sumerian God Uttu 


JAOS 40, 73f the writer discussed the character of the 
Sumerian god Uttu (TAG-XU) and proposed to consider him 
as the god of commerce and the arts of civilization. Origmaily, 





1 Manu, 3. 4, 

® Rhye Davids, Buddhist Iudic, p. 5. 
1 Bigea Sucpranisacodalté, Act 1. 
™ Rhys Davids, op. cit, p. 11h, 
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I thought, he was a god of fertility, perhaps with solar asso- 

ciations, to judge from the similarity between the name Uitu 

and Utu — Babbar, as well as from certain analogies. That 

he was a patron of culture and a god of fertility may be 

reearded as certain, but the explanation of his name, a5 well 

as the consequent deductions, was wrong. The true explanation 
urnished by C7'19.17, Col. L 6ff, and C711, 48. 32ff, Tn 

the first passage we have: 

KI (u-tu) KI: ersitim sa[plitem], “lower world” 

kir-nu-gliao: 4 

fiir : durujszu), foundation platform” (JAOS 40. 317) 

hi-tir-ra : nérib ergitim, “entrance to the (under) world”. 
‘The: second passage has: 

kukion: KI BET? métu saplfituj, “lower world” 





fo s, LE J 
ule 2 + fer]gitu dapl{ itu). 

The etymology of the word utu-utle has been given by De- 
litzsch, SG! 44, who correctly identihes tt with wliu: erfb- 
fami, “sunset”, lit, “entrance of the sun (into the underworld)”. 
Delitzsch does not strengthen his position by. repeating the 
hazardous combination of Gr. "EpeSor with eraiu, but there are 
excellent parallels in the semantic development of Sum. din, 
“western desert, unilerworld® (AJSL 95. 171, n. 2) and Eeypt 
imnty, “west, underworld”, The word whtu-wli-utte then 
means properly “netherworld”, but since our divinity is a god 
of fertility we must refer it to the subterranean world of life, 
and not to Hades proper. That ww is associated with the 
ape appears from its synonym Fukkw, which elsewhere is an 
equivalent of gud (LU }, *chaos", from which it is derived. The 
Babylonians, like the Hellenes, conceived of chaos as an 
amorphous finid mass, closely related to the ape, Heb. tehim. 
In the Flood-poem, line 68; we read: m’tr kukhe (like afib- 
Kuss?) ina [lft wiarnonfi fontiiu bali — “The regents of the 
kuldea will cause the (storm) clouds to rain down hail (Ungnad, 
ZDM@ 73, 165) im the evening”. Here the ides that the 
ultimate source of rain is the subterranean ocean is -ex- 
pressed as clearly os in Amos and the Avesta. 

If ufty 1% a synonym of fa, “underworld” (Zimmern, against 
Jastrow) we would expect the lord of the uéfu, the mate kukki, 
to be called the En-wttn, just as En-ki is the lord of the Ai. 
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Nor are we disappointed. In a very important tetragonal 





Collection of J. B. Nies, No. 23, this very god En-ut appears. 
Ths opening of the text is best preserved, but has been un- 
fortunately misunderstood throughout by the editor, so I will 
give my own translation: 
L. To thee, O apst, O seemly maiden (}i-sikil [me]-te-gil),' 
2 To the house of the ocean (? 4-gur [?|-ra) may thy king 


betake himself, 
8, En-ut, king of the ape. 
4. Thy quay of malachite he has | 


[ ] lapis lazuli he has come to thee. 
The house of Enki, the pure — — — 
7. Bull, king [  ] hero endowed with might (a for 42), 
8, In himself (wi-bi) he meditated, together (dii-bi) he con- 
sulted; 
4, To the house of the ocean(?), which is Enki's pure sea 
(fa]-dib-ba Ing me-a). 
10, Where in the midst of the apsi a great sanctuary is 
established, 
11. [ ] the pure might(?) of heaven, 
12. The apet, the pure place (reap, maiden), the place of 
determining fates, 
13. [ | the ear of king En-ut, 
14, (Enkji, lord of determining fates, 
15. [Nuglimmut (sol), lord of Eridu (i. e, the apeil), 
* * * 
20. ‘The apei, life of the land, the beloved of En-ut, 
21. The pregnant one,*[) perfect in fulness (swkud-da tum-ma) 
* . 





5. 
6. 


93, The nether sea, the life of the land a rival bas not,* 

#4. The mighty river, rushing over the land. 

In the badly mutilated second and third columns we read 
the name En-ut in connection with the various works of fertility 

i We have here a paronomnsin associated with a profound nrsthical 
conception. The word ki-sikil (eo, not ki-rl, Thurean-Dangin, RA 17.821.) 
means Hterally *pore place”, but also “virgin, maiden”. 

? For this monning of #i-mtg, oT ei, it. “full of aide”, soe ASS 
a5. 16], no. 5. 

2 Or *In the nether sea — — — a rival be bas not’. 


in « number of places; toward the end of the tablet Enki and 
his suktal Isimu appear (Keiser reads the name [simu wrongly, 
and renders’ “messenger of the yellow scorpion”. 

From this text-it ia clear that En-ut‘4 ie merely a variant 
form of Enki or Ea, since both receive the same appellations, 
and Nugimmut is given as a title to En-ut. With Es, wisdom 
and. fire,* from which spring the homan arts and crafts of 
civilization, have their source in his nether ocean; in the myth 
of Oannes, whose cuneiform origmal remains to be discovered, 
the god rises from the sea (properly the apefi) and teaches 
men the amenities of calture, In Uttn, the patron of commerce, 
we have a third Babylonian figure of the Prometheus type, a 
true culture-hero. 

In our text, the ape, the Sumerian virgin-mother Engur, 
or Nammu, appears as a virgin, into whose fertile womb her 
lord, Fim-ut, pours his fertilizing seed and renders her pregnant. 
But we have learmed that uttu is really a synonym of alzu 
and engur, so we should expect Uttu to be origmally feminine, 
like Engur-Apsat, and to show the same-androgynous tendencies. 
ws Apsi-Ti'Amat, Tammuz, Iétar, and the ancient oriental gods 
of fertility in general. Nor are we misled. Schrider’s valuable 
publication, Keilschriftierte aus Assur verschiedenen Jnhalts, 
No. 63, Col, IIL. 41 states that * TAK-KU (No, 65, Col IIT. 18 
glosses *“7JAK-AU hy wt) i¢ the daughter of Anu (marat Anu). 
Uttu is therefore, according to another theory, of even greater 
antiquity, we may suppose, @ form of Jdtar, since the latter 
is also mira! Anim, as well as mérat Sin. One of the greatest 
weaknesses in the critical study of Assyro-Babylonian religion 
is the failure to distinguish sharply between different theories, 
which were current often simultaneously, and appear, as in 
Egypt, even in the same composition. It is one of the great 
merits of Jastrow to have stressed the principle of distinct 
theories, held originally by special schools of theologians, and 
later seamen 

W. F. Aumnienr 








4 Tt i possible that the divine name En-yf-ti-la means “Lord of the 
nether wea of life”, but more Hkely that the rendering “Lond of the day 
of Life" ds correct. 

a AJSE 05. 166. 
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Sanduarri, king of Kundi and Sit 


In the account of Exarhaddon's expedition against Abili-mil- 
kutti, king of Sidon, Kundi and Sizi are allied with the 
Phoenician king against the Assyrians. Delitesch, Paradies, 
p. 283, considered the possibility that these cities were situated 
near Sidon. He remarked that the name Kundi is reminiscent 
of the name of the village ‘Ain Kundya near HAsbeya east 
of Sidon. KA‘, p. 88 identifies Kundi with Amhiale and Sixt 
with Sis, in Cilicia. To seek the cities in Cihcia is diffieult 
according to the account of Esarhaddon. The latter assembled 
the kings of the land of the Hatti and all the rulers of the 
sea-coast into his presence (upalirma farrani mat Haiti % ahi 
tamtim kalijunu ina pania) The king of Cilicia and his city- 
chiefs evidently were still at peace with Assyria at the time 
of the conqnest of Sidon and the war against Sanduarri, It 
is not until the next campaign that Ksarbaddon actually 
warred against the people of Cilicia (whabis kitedi nila mat 
Hi-lak-ki; TR 1. 45, Col. 2). It is, therefore, more likely to 
suppose that the allies of Abdi-milkutti were Syrian or Phoe- 
nician rather than Cilician towns. 

The name of the king of these two cities may probably 
throw some light on the question. A king of Cilicia was named 
Sa-an-dar-(sjar-me, LIT R 18, Hi, 115; Ann. Il, 75: he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Ashurbanipal. Other names which 
have a similar initial element are Sandakeatru (Iranian accord. 
to Justi, LN’ p. 283) and Sandapi (probl. for Sanda~dapi, Sayce, 
PSBA 28, p. 92). The initia! element in these three names is 
sanda. The element is, therefore, not completely the same as 
that in the name Sanduarri, where it is sandy, once written 
éa-an-du-f, and this has probably nothing whatever to do with 
the element sanda. Therefore another explanation must be 
sought for. A possibility is the Egyptian origin of the name. 
Sa-an-du-(it)-ar-ri might well stand for #-n-dw'-H, ice, ‘the 
worshipper of R4’. Two objections might be raised against 
this interpretation. It might be said that ‘the person of the 
praise of Ré’, i.e, ‘the worshipper of Ré‘' is no personal 
name and, therefore, is improbable. Yet this would not stand 
without parallel. In K 3089 § 2027 K 3086 the king of Tyre 
is called ba-’a-tu. which is certainly not his mame but the 


= 
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Hebrew Sy2. This instance would meat the objections agains 
a name which is rather an epithet. The second objection might 
be directed against the fact that this puts an Egyptian over 
two Phoenician or Syrian cities at a time when we should 
not expect it, Yet it is altogether not improbable that the 
Egyptian Sanduarri was a man who had been raised to the 
runk of a chieitam over two rather insignificant places by the 
king of Sidon, for personal or political reasons, The Phoenician 
cities were always the good friends of Egypt. Thus the king 
Tirhakah of Egypt is culled a friend vf Ba'alu of Tyre (Ba"e-lu 
Jar mat Sur-ri ta a-na Tar-ku-i Sar mit Ky-t-si ip-ri-gu it- 
tek-l-mia). 

The Tell el-Amarna letters represent the element Ré* by the 
sylinhles ri-ia (nimmuria, Amenhotep LIT; naphuria, Amenho- 
tep IV), @ representing the “Ain. We would have in Sanduarri 
the omission of the closing guttural, which, again, is not a 
point against the Egyptian interpretation of the name. 

H. F. Lor 
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The root 57, edelu in Eyyptian 


Pognon, Hav, 131 referred Babylonian daliu, ‘door’ to the 
root 51, edelu, ‘to bar, bolt, lock up, shut up’. He has been 
followed by Barth, ZDMG Vol. 41 (1887), p. 607, and this 
etymology has been accepted since by most scholars (see the 
Hebrew dictionaries sub deleth). That this etymology indeed 
is correct is shown hy the Egyptian, which has preserved the 
root 7, edelu, although, as far as I know, no reference bins 
ever been made to it. 57 is preserved in tho verk idy (determ., 
wall and strong arm), Avg. Zeifechr, 1868, p: 112 with the 
meaning ‘to lock up, bolt, bar, fortify’; Sethe, Uriunden, 4, 
p. liid ddr. ¢ (determ., house}, ‘a locked up place, a bolted 
place’, thence also ‘a fort, a fortress’. The root ddr (idr, idl) 
has undergone metathesis in the word dry, Copt. -rup, ‘boundary’, 
That metathesis took place is shown by the writing ddr (Capt. . 
apix) with the same meaning ‘boundary. The idea of “door 
if aleo preserved in this word. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the Egyptian word 
for ‘hand’, commonly transliterated a. t (Copt. TooT) does not 








> 


merely go hack to dr. ¢ (U, 3, 550, T. 29, 92, P. 6,113, M.781, 
N. 179, 1138) but to dry. t (a0 Heeweil de Travauz, 3, 30), 
which aguin in turn goes back to the root édr, idr, idl, edelu, 
‘to lock, to close’ ete, The same root >, edelu must, there- 
fore, also underlie the Hebrew 7, ‘hand’, which underwent 
practically the same deterioration as the Egyptian d. 


- | , H. F. Lourz: 
University of California 





nology and meaning of Sanskrit garitmant 


In the post-Vedic literature and in the native lexicons ga- 
ridmant is a noun and signifies sometimes bird im general, 
and sometimes the mythical bird Garuda in particular. The 
word appears twice in RY., once in VS, and twice m AV. 
(but AY, 9,10, 28 is RY. 1. 164. 48). In the Veda it always 
occurs with suparna; the latter word & usually taken as a 
noun, and the gartitmant as an adjective with the meaning 
‘winged’. But I consider suparnd the adjective and suggest 
that in the Veda, wa in the later literature, gariifmant is a 
noun, and that the phrase should be rendered ‘the beautiful- 
winged (mythical) bird’ or ‘the beautiful-winged Garutmant 
(= Garuday. The adjectival usage of suparad and its literal 
méaning were too familiar in the Veda to permit the probability 
of the meaning ‘winged’ {or garétmant: ‘the winged beautiiul- 
winged one’, In addition to ys 46, with its combination ad 
suparnd gartdmdn, the word suparndé occurs five times in RY. 
L. 164, each time with distinctly adjectival force, modifying 
nouns like sdihi, hari, vdyasd. Moreover, Garuda and Garuat- 
mant are united by their common association with the sun, 
an association that is clear, at least as to the fact. 

The Western translators do indeed occasionally render ga- 
riiimant by Garutmant, and the Hindu commentator of the 
AY, suggests at 4 6. 5 the equation Garntmant — Garuis, 
but the suggestion is not accepted by Whitney-Lanman, and 
they, together with Monier-Williams, Ublenbeck, Brugmann, 
and other scholars, are inclined to agree, by statement or by 
inference, upon ‘winged (jartémant) bird or eagle fsuparnd)’. 
Pet. Lex. is non-commitial as to meaning, but considers the 
Vedic garitmant an adjective, os does Grassmann. 


The interpretation ‘winged’, for garatmant, apparently owes 
its. persistence, and probably its origin, to the Vedic association 
of the word with swparnd, which often means ‘bird’; to tho 
general predominance of the adjectival use of the suffix -mant; 
to the frequency of the possessive idea in mani- derivatives 
(nearly two-thirds of all examples);! and to the fact that 
wings are the most obvious possession of birds: It is required 
by Ragh. 3, 67, where flying arrows are likened to winged 
serpents, but it is not required by any passage in the Vedu. 
And, as Pet. Lex. says, ‘die Bedeutung “gefliigelt” scheint fir 
den Veda schon deshalb eweifelhaft mu sein, weil sie Nir. 7, 18 
ganz foblt’, It has no linguistic basis unless garut means ‘wing’, 
and there is no evidence of an independent garut ‘wing’, save 
a it is assumed to explain gariitmant. 

Grassmann, RVWb., explains gariidmant as meaning ‘die 
Hohe des Himmels innehaltend, in der Hohe schwebend’, and 
derives the gorut from "yar, gir, which means ‘to praise, honor’, 
and which he takes to mean basically ‘to raise, exalt’. Uhien- 
beck, Ai W6. and Brugmann, Grundrif*, 1. 599, are inclined 
to compare the word with Lat. voldre ‘to fly’. But neither of 
these etymologies is semantically and phonetically convincing. 
Nir. 7. 18 connects gartitmant with garana ‘swallowing’, but 
this: derivation has not Wo any Measure of the « cceptance 
thut it deserves. There seems to be no reasonable objection 
to considering garit a derivative in -f — like RV. martit(want), 
niyit(oant). wvidyit (vidyinmmant), vihit{/mant) — from the 
strong form of the root gr, gir (irdti; Lat. vordre, Gk. Bopé, 
Lith. gérti) ‘to swallow’, which one finds in the noun-derivatives 
gard, ete, The force of -mant would be that of a noun-suffix 
of agency,? or one expressing the idea ‘connected with! or 
‘relating to’? From this root is usually derived guruda, which 
is likewise the name of a mythical bird: ‘das alles verschlingende 
Feuer der Sonne’ (Pet. Lex.). Garuda may even be a corruption 
of gartitmant; cf. Roth's Eriduterungen zum Nirukta, p. 107. 

Hazowy H. Bexper 








Princeton University 


Cf, Bender, The Saffires mant ond vont in Sonskrit and Avestun. 


pp. ©), 61. 
TOL Bender, op. cif., p. 68. + Thad, p. 68, 





Scale-Fnsects of the Date- Palm 


Classical Arabic lexicographers describe Las as ‘a dust that 
comes upon unripe dates, spoiling them and rendering them 
like the wings of the jundab’ (a sp. of locust). They describe 
Si as ‘a blight incident to palms, like dust falling upon the 
unripe dates, preventing them from becoming ripe and rendering 
them tasteless’, or ‘a thick crust that comes upon unripe dates’, 
Finally, to explain jJ<~' ,ss\, ‘the palms had, upon their 
unripe dates, what resembled a bark or crust, which the people 
‘of al-Madinah call Ui’. 

These three words, none of which is defined intelligibly to 
a date-grower, are probably one and the same thing. I suspect 
that the original is , 34, from which ‘ss would come by me- 
tathesis; while 32, an easy mispronunciation of .42, would 
easily be seseieed to the root gafara — to cover, veil, or 
conceal. 

The original meaning of jafa is apparently the chaff of 
wheat. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that these terms all refer 
to attacks of a scale insect, of which there are two that infest 
the fruit of the date-palny. 

One of these (Phoenicococcus marlatti) is flesh-colored, and 
habitually lives at the base of the leaves, far inside the trunk 
of the palm, but comes out in migration twice a year or of- 
tener. By sucking the juices out of a developing bunch of 
dates, it causes a shriveling which at Biskra, Algeria, is now 
called Khdmij (i. ¢., debility), while the insect is there called 
armud (i. e., ash-colored), At Baghdad pac describes o palm 
attacked by this scale, a4: meaning to butcher or cut meat 
in pieces, since the insect looks not unlike a tiny piece of raw 
meat, flattened out. 

The other insect (Parlatoria blanchardi) ia white, and lives 
on the leaves for the most part. At Baghdid it is now called 
‘urrah, from its resemblance to the droppings of birds. At 
Biskra it goes by the name of swhbd}, which properly describes 
a salt efflorescence. 

The only clue to the identity of the gafa is the statement 
that it looks like the wings of the jundab; this conveys nothing 
to me, however, for I am not acquainted with that species of 
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locust. Possibly the term was applied to both species of scale 
without distinction. From the description of its affects, how- 
ever, I believe it refers to the Phoenicococous or so-called 
Marlatt scule. 

As the classical lexicographers usually admitted only words 
current before Islim, it may fairly be said that this scale 
insect has a written history of more than 1300 years. It 
would be interesting to know whether any other of these minute 
pests has such a long record in literature. 


Pac. Poranxcr 


The meaning of Babylonian bittu 


The Assyro-Babylonian Dictionaries are still doubtful as 
to the meaning of bittu. Delitesch, HWA p. 192 does not 
give any conjecture at all, while Muss-Arnolt, ABH WB, p. 204 
totes down “according to Ball, PSHA XII, 23), a kind of 
dress”, 

Hittu (or also Sattu) is ideographically written ne-gar-ra; 
gar, according to Delitzsch, Sum, Glossar, p. 210, having the 
meaning “einschrinken, einengen", ramépu, “einfassen”. Ne 
jar-ra is an active participle with prefix we and affix a (see 
Delitzsch, Sum. Gram. p. 123) and therefore means “das Ein- 
engende, das Umfassende", which, of course, at the first thought 
wotld be the girdle. That this is really the case, and that 
tho meaning of bittu, battw is “girdle, belt", becomes clear 
when we consider similar words in the cognate languages. 
Hitiu, first of all, is a contraction with reduplicated 4 going 
back to bintw or bantu. Bantu equals Egyptian bnt, “girdle”, 
and Hebrew ©)38 with the same meaning, although here it js 
generally the “priestly girdle”, 

The Hebrew «od the Egyptian words have often been com- 
pared with our own “band”, German “Binde, Band", but. thear 
words are ohare not borrowings from Indo-European; they 
are purely Semitic. 

The primary meaning of the stem "O33 seems to be “to 
enuirele, to be all around” and this meaning is preserved in 
the Babylonian adverb battubatti, battibatti, battabatta, which 
ia a reduplcation of bantu, and has the meaning “circle”, “all 
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around”, “all about”. A goodly number of Semitic words 
meaning “girdle, by the way, are derivatives of verbs whose 
meanings express exactly this idea. The fact that “binden, 
umbinden™ comes near to the meaning of the stem *D35, and 
has the same consonantic skeleton is merely accidental. 
H. F. Love 
University of Californias 


A note regarding the garment called 555 and its elymology 


Ibn-Batutah narrates that “the people of Mecoa possess 
elegance and neatness in their garments. They wear mostly 
white ones and among their costumes are seen the clean and 
immaculate 2,02 garments”: 3 Aly Gb gtd Ate ely 
dabls daa Viol pttled ops Sa se! eee ls peel. 

The =» is described as a gubbah (£52) or dir’ (E}), being 
short and sleeveless. This sleeveless tunic may be the one 
represented already in the Egyptian monuments (wide Roseilini, 
Monuwmenti civ. I, pL LX VI), which show a Beduin's garment 
reaching from the arm-pit to the knees. About the waist down 
it was wrapped twice, and one lower corner of the wrapping 
was fastened to the girdle. 

The word ¢,., of course, has no etymological connection 
with -;.0 “body”, Hebrew jp3, although Lane, in his Dictionary, 
for imstance, discusses the word in one and the same article 
with .»J0 “body”. The word -,.: meaning “a short sleeveless 
tunic” goes back to a root idn which has been preserved in 


Egyptian O ane sc; A Op) and which here 


has the meaning “to tie, to bind’.. Bda in its turn is a 
transposed form of the verb but, Semitic "223, of which I spoke 
in my note on biftt. 

The name, therefore, would show that the »... garment, 
like the shimlah, for instance, which is also represented in the 
Egyptian monuments, is a very old costume, although there 
is no doubt that it, like other garments, was subject to deve- 
lopment in the course of time. 





| H. F.. Lire 
University of California 
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The hagoroth of Genesia 37 


The hagorah in later time designates withont exception a 
certain kind of loin-girdle (LT Sam. 18 11; | Kings 25; 11 Kings 
32t ete); only in one passage, Gen. 37, does it apparently 
denote a kind of apron, which was made of fig-leaves, and 
which seemingly differed only in regard to matenal from the 
ordinary nee or the short skirt as worn for instance by 
the early Sumerians. It would therefore appear that the word 
kagorah, as aie other words designating garments, has under- 
gon¢ a change of meaning. That this, however, ig not the 
case, it is the object of the following note, to show. 

Some of the archaic Babylonian cylinder seals present to 
ns the fact that it was the custom among the early Sumerians 

‘simply to tie a cord a few times around the loins, To the 
front of the cord were attached generally two small pieces of 
cloth to hide the privy parts; these two flaps serving 4 similar 
purpose as the Phallustasche among the pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
and among the Libyans down to a comparatively late period. 
For this ancient Sumerian custom see for instance Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Avia, p. 43, No, 1104 and p. 55, 
No. 138b. The statue of the god Min, discovered at Koptos, 
and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, shows aa the 
only garment a girdle which is wound eight times round the 
body, one end of the girdle falling down the right side and 
widening toward the base. Among the lower classes in Egypt 
in the time of the Old and Middle Kingdoms it was often 
customary to wear only a girdle from which hong « special 
omall piece of cloth, which could be pushed to the side or 
even to the back in case it was in the way during hard work 
(see e. g. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep, LI, pls. 5, 7, 9, 
17, 21, 29, 23; Lepsius, Denkemiler, IT, 61, 69, 70, 101b, 109). 
Sometimes the middle piece was drawn between the legs, and 

zirdle in the back, like an infant's 








These considerations would tend to show that the hagoroth 
nietitioned in Genesis 37 consisted of girdles which were 
wound once or more often around the loins, and to which were 
fastened, instead of the pieces of cloth, fig-leaves, which had 
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Tn view of the fact, furthermore, that the text reads neny 
MSG G2 WEN MyNN Ay and not B72 Oy key MyyN APP HENy 
MM it seems most likely that the hagorah, or hagor in the 
other passages where the word occurs, no more means “girdle”, 
than it does “apron” or “lom-cloth” in Genesis 37. In every 
instance it means the girdle plus the additional shame-cover, 
be it in the form of leaves or in the form of small pieces of 
cloth The fagoral is the oldest piece of garment seen on 
the monuments both of Egypt and Sumer, and, of course, was 
the predecessor of the [vin-cloth. 

The fagorah, in other words, is very similar to the priestly 
mikhnas, which may be a development of the hiagorah, Accord- 
ing to Exod. 2842 the mikinas serves the purpose "2 n> 
“Tr Sy) oynes ayy. Josephus describes the mikinas 
similarly as “a girdle composed of fine twined linen and is 
put about the privy parts, the feet to -be inserted into them 
m the manner of breeches, but about half of it is cut off, and 
it ends at the thighs, and is there tied fast", Brown-Driver- 
Briggs renders mikhnas by “drawers” which of course is al 
solutely wrong. Notice especially that also Josephus terms 
the woikiinas a “girdle”, and his description leaves no doubt 
what we have to understand by it. Also hore as in the case 
of the “layman's” Aagorah it is primarily « girdle, to which, 
however, is fastened a piece of cloth which ia drawn between 
the legs and fastened at the back of the girdle; the cloth 
being wide enough to cover the loms and especially the inner 
part of the upper legs. It thus resombled somewhat short 
breeches as indicated by Josephus. | 

H.-F. Lurz 


University of Oalifornia 


Ki, “thread, cord” in Egyptian 
In Egyptian the idea of “spinning” is expressed by the word 
dtr, a= from which the verbal noun #y.t = a 
-e-(Jae “thread, cord” is derived. The root sty, Coptic 
core is preserved in Hebrew 7e “warp”, which is given in 
Hebrew dictionaries under the root ANS. It is rather curious 


that in Arabic the root appears with 2 and > in cau and 
id fADS f3 
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«=~, Which verbs in the fourth stem mean “to make a warp’. 
The fluctuating writing of the dental may here point to a 
foreign origin of the stem. 

Side by side with éy appears in Egyptian the word PAN 
also meaning “to spin”. This word is of interest, Its renl 
nature has not been detected so far. It is obviously not a 
cauastive form of an otherwise unknown verb ék?, but composed 
of the verb éty “to spin” and {? “thread, cord”, which of 
should therefore be transcribed by styk? and has the meaning 
“to apin the thread”. 

HL OE. Lure 

University of California 


Nin-Urat and Nippur 


Tho name of the god Nin-IB has been read in a number 
of ways; thus the readings Nirig, Ninrag, or Hnu-résta have 
been proposed in addition to the more recent readings of the 
nome: Inurta, Inmashtu, and Nin-Urai. I quite agree with 
the reading of the name as Nin-Uras, but I disagree completely 
with the interpretations of the nume as given so far for the 
following reasons. 

In order to explain the name of a god or his attributes he 
has to be dealt with locally, that is, he has to be studied in 
relation to the local cult and in relation to the national mytho- 
logy. If this, of course, can not be done, asa second expedienay 
if becomes necessary to look across the frontiers of the land 
and explain it by drawing on some foreign pantheon. This, 
however, is absolutely unnecessary in the case of Nin-Urad, 
The name can well be explained from the Babylonian side 
and mythological considerations show beyond doubt that Nin- 
Uraé was an older Sumerian god than Enlil, or waa at leust 
# god who played a more important rile in ancient Sumer 

Nin-Ural, let it first be said, gave Ais very name to the 
eity of Nippur, for Nin-Uratsu, which stands: for Nin-buradéa, 
or possibly Nin-poraSinu, means the “Lord in Bur” ; whatever 
meaning bur or pur, which passed into wur, and finally into 
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ur may have had is irrelevant for the present. Nippar, there 
fore, goes back to Nin-bur: or Nin-pur, the original name of 
the god. The name thus Was given to the place at a time 
when the people were still in the animistic stage of religion, 
Nin-Urag thos was the oldest and most renowned spirit of the 
place, and in time gave his name to it, This is in perfort 
harmony with Babylonian mythology. Nin-[ra’ of Nippur in 
the astral mythology of Babylonia figures as the planet Saturn. 
Although the particular myth in which Nin-Urag figures as 
Saturn has not yet been recovered from the ground of Baby- 
lonia, there is absolutely no doubt that, in view of the wide- 
spread myth of the elder god slain by the younger, Nin-Urai 
the elder god was slain by the younger god Enlil in the same 
fashion as was Saturn by Jupiter etc. 


| * H. F. Lor 
University of California 


Shahbazgayhi uthinam; Sawraséni locative in 2 


May I supplement Dr. Truman Micheléon’s remarks on 
Sluibbazgarhi wihdnam (JAOS 41.460) by referring to an 
article on The Linguistic Hielationship of the Shahbazgayhi In- 
seriplion on pp, 725 ff. of the JRAS for i904? I there pointed 
out that this inscription was incised in the neighbourhood of 
What is now the country in. which the Modern Pisica (or, as 
fT now call them, Dardic) languages are spoken at the present 
day, and that numerous instances of its phonetic peculiarities 
are paralleled by forms in these tongues. This country was 
also the home of the Kaikeya Paigaciki of Mirkandiya, with 
which the Dardic languages closely agree |, 





of Gilgit, the pronunciation of dentals and cerebrals fluctuates, 
and my latest authority, a skilled phonetician, who is stationed 
in the country, informs me that the usual pronunciation of 
eee 

' See 2D)MG 68, 777, for resemblances betwen them and Hémacandre’s 
Paidict. 
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both approsches that of the English alveolars. Even in so 
Sanskrit-ridden «a language a4 literary Kashmiri, there are 
many instances of the interchange of cerebrals and dentals. 
As an extreme example, — in poetry Findrasith (— Jndrajit) 
rhymes with difh@ (= dst). | 

Coming sow to Dr. Michelson's wthdnani, it may be noted 
that relations of this word are common in Dardic, and that 
they nearly all agree with Markandeya’s Saurasent in presery- 
ing the dental th. Marya has ulh-, Kiatshmiri bas ywoth- and 
Raigali Kafr has yut- or /wit-, So, in the related Sindhi 
we have /uth-, and in Lalnd& the word ufhi, up, above. 
Horn (Grundriss der neupersiachen Etymologie, § 84) refers the 
Baloct jwust- to ava + Veta-, but it is equally possible that 
it as well as the above forms come from ut + ystha-; like tho 
Saurasint wtthid, 

1 would therefore suggest that the Shaihbizgayhi ) 
is to be referred to the ancestor of Dardic, rather than to 
Saurastni influence. | 





On page 462 of the same number of the JAOS Dr. Michel- 
son tefers to Markand@ya's rule that in Saursstni, the locative 
singular of a-bases ends only in @, while in the case of + and 
u-bases it ends im mi. For the latter he offers three possible 
explanations (himself preferring the first), vie. (1) that Maha- 
ristri has influenced Saurastni, (2) that Miarkandéya hos made 
a mistake, and (3) that the manuscripts of lie grammar need 
correction, | 

Regarding the third suggested explanation, I may state that 
T have five MSS. of the grammar, and that on this pomt they 
all agreg with the printed text. Regarding the second sug- 
gestion, at Markandfya is entirely borne out by Kama-darmar 
(Tarkayagifa) in the chapter referring to Sanrastnl in the 
Prakrta-kalpataru, (EL, x, 14, éd ea neh sid, id-wd-antayor 
of Prakrit grammarians, he has made no mistake, and thnt 
Dir. Michelson's preference for his first explanation is amply 


Camberley, England 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committees, at a meeting held in New York on June 2, 
1922, voted “that Professors Hopkins and Torrey, and the Editors of the 
Journal, be appoinied to act ay a provisional committee to supervise the 
publiontion of Dr. Blake's Tagalog fframmar ood Professor Edgerton's 
Paticatanire Reconstructed and to make all contracts mquisite for that 


By unanimous vote the Executive Committee hina, simes the recent 


meeting of the Society in Chicago, elected the following persona to 


membership in the Society: 
Prof, A. E. Bigelow, 
Rev. De. Z T. Phillips, 
Dr. Najesb M. Saleaby, 
The nama of the new members elected af Chiengo will be printed in 
the Proceedings of the meeting, which be published in the ext 
number of the Jorn. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Al the meeting of the American Historical Association held in St. Lonis 
in December, 1021, o luncheon conference on the Par East waw held, ot 
which Prof, K. S. Latourette presided, and at which papers were presentod 
by Mr, Langdon Warner, of the Philadelphia Museum, on Prince Shatoku 
ef Japan, and by Prof. M.L Rostoveelf, of the University of Wiscenmn, 
oti relations between prekistoric culture in Southern Eussia and Chine 
as indicated by ornamentation on pottery. ‘The seetlon an Ancient 
History held » session on the Roman Expire, at which Prof. A.'T, Olmstend 
spoke on the importance of oriental elements in the empire's history and 
calture, The section on the Histary of Colture was presided over by 
Prof, J. H. Bronsted of the University of Chicago, who spoke on tho 
oriental hoais of all calture and on problems of the future, At» luncheon 
conference on the History of Science Prof. Hreasted spoke on. the scientific 





advancement made hy the Egyptians, and Prof. 0. H. Haskins of Harvard 


University spoke on the relations between eastern and western sclautific 


Fe 
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The Gypsy Lore Society is resuming its adtivities, Interrupted sinve 
1914, by publishing the first quarterly number of Volume 1 of the Third 
Series of its Journal Thos: who are interested in the work of the 
Society may apply for further Information to the Honorary Secretary, 
eoieai eae ais Sor sais Ages rage England. Tho Editor of 
the Journal is Mr: E. O. Winstedi, M.A. of 181 Ifflay Road, Oxford, 





A eablegram received on June 18 from Jerusslom announces the death 
of Rev, Dr. Jawea B. Nres, « former president of the American Oriental 
Society, and for many years one of jie most valued members. 


och spect aameereeaemmeaars tice pasion metab badlenth cnt 
the Weiversity of Pennsylvania lofi vacant by the death of Professor 
Stoavids Sisto Te. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To authors and publishers of books on oriental subjects 

The Directors of the Ameriran Oriental Society have instructed the 
editors to enlarge the Jounma: and lo devole approximately one-fourth 
of lis space to reviews of imporiant works on oriental subjects. It is 
intended to begin publication of such reviews with the next volume, to 
appear in the your 1925. The editor: will be gisd to receive for review 
copies of new publications within the fields which the Jomawat covers 
They reserve the right to decide in the case of each hook whather « 
review of it- would be suitable for the Jounmar All books for review 
shouldbe sent to one of the editors (Max-L. Margolis, 162 West Hortter 
Street, Phiindelphia, Pa. or Franklin Edgerton, 107 Bryn Maw Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa.), and should be accompanied by » statement to ihe effect 
that they are intended for review in the Joonaat. It is requested) that 
hooks on Indo-Iranian and othe: sndo-Europesn subjects be addrest to 
Mr. Edgerton, and those om Semitic and allied fields to Mr. Margolis. 
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A COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIC 
KALILA WA-DIMNA, CHAPTER VI 


W. Norman Brows 
Jomss Horsonm Useremorr 


STUDIES IN THE PancaTanTna or its ‘Western’ representative, 
the Kaltia wa Dimns, soffer greatly from the lack of a defini- 
tive text of the Arabic version, and, of course, still more from 
the total loss of the Pehlevi from which the Arabic ts trans- 
lated. The existing editions of the Arabic are wholly ansatis-— 
factory and should be replaced by a text ti acral ae 
at least the sense of Ilm al-Moqafia'’s version.! a text 
would have to be prepared after an examination not only of 
the known Arabic Mss, but also of the many oflehoots of the 
Arabic, that is, the translations into Hebrew, Syriac, Spanish, 
Persian, Greek, and other languages. At times it would be 
necessary to make comparison: with the Old Syriac translation 
from the lost Pebievi and with the Sanskrit versions, which 
latter will soon be most happily accessible in Professor Edger- 
ton’s reconstruction of the al Sanskrit Paficatantra.® 

‘It isthe lack of some such text that has led. me to prepare 
reotateatiln. be began, eh ME TI of the afies b 
and at the time I entered upon the work with him. iy sntee 




















t The difficuities in the way of such a text are enormour (see Nildeke 

in ZDMG 6B, FaL-B06 ck le the Introduction tn bis Burnety Bieleitung) 

but I understand that Professor Sprengling ia bard at work on the pro- 

position; it is to be hoped that be will not find the difficulties insuperable. 

For a discussion of the literary history of the Kalla wa-Dimna, see Hertel, 

geet hor eae Billiographic des owerages arabes, 
2. 

2 This work, announced in JaOS GS. 970, is now ready esPmind pane 
For an ostimate of the relative value of the Sanakrit versions, seo Edg sare 
in AJP 36. 447 and 263-7. 
iu 7408 @ 
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our work more. effective I determmed to make ao translation 
of some euch hypothetical Arabic text as that indicated above, 
and naturally attacked first that eater of the Arabic which 
corresponds to Book Il of the Sanskrit, this portion being 
chapter 6 in Cheikho’s text. 

In dealing with-my problem I began with the text of Cheikho, 
which is the best of the Arabic versions yet published, and 
this I translated to the best of my ability. T compared this 
translation with a translation of the text as enited by Khalil 
al-Yaziji (Beirut, 1902) which the late Profess 
kind enough to read in an advanced class Sahu the academic 
year of 1916—17. These I have further compared with de 
Sacy’s text (Paris, 1816), which is frequently followed by Khalil, 
and with various offshoots of the Arabic (see the list below}. 
I have also wvailed myself of scattered and brief reports of 
other, unedited, mss, and of the translation of the Old Syriac. 
At times I have also. given critical notes from the Sanskrit, 
altho im general I avoid this procedure, because the Sanskri 
versions often differ widely and no one is to be trusted by 
itself unless it is given support by others? 

At this point I showed my ms. to Professor Jastrow who, 
altho he could give only a very few hours to the task, made 
a number of valuable suggestions, Later I showed it to Pro- 
fessor Sprengling of the University of Chicago, who has heen 
studying the Kalila wa-Dimna for several years, and he most 
generously went over the whole work minutely, adding a great 
many notes, some of which affected the translation and others 
the comparisons. These have been of inestimable value, and J 
have tned to acknowledge my indebtedness by making a free 
use of his imitials (‘M, 8") at those pomts where he has 
helped me. 

The translation as it here appears aims to reproduce in 
English the sense of Ibn nal-Moqafia’s text, altho it is possible 
that I sometimes, tho not intentionally, come closer to the sense 
of the lost Peblevi than of the original Arabic. To effect my 
purpose I have frequently added in square brackets words 




















‘In the cases where [ have quoted the Sanskrit I have done so only 
after feeling sure thet ihe Sanskril represents somethin appearing in 
the origina) Paficatantra, : 
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reproducing ideas which my comparative examination leads me 
to believe were present in the earliest Arabic but aro missing 
in Cheikho, Similarly, I mdicate in the notes those pyseages 
in which I think Cheikho’s text is expanded. In all cases I 
quote my authorities. 

For convenience I have divided the translation into num- 
bered sections, which are followed in most cases by other 
numbers in parentheses, the latter referring to corresponding 
sections in the Sanakrit Reconstruction referred to above. 

My translation does not aim to have literary grace, but I 
trust that my effort to ‘be literal’ has not been carried to a 
point where obscurity of meaning is the result. 

Unfortunately I have no acquaintance with any Semitic 
language but Aralic; hence I have trusted to translations of 
Hebrew and Syriac, 

The texts on which my comparisons are based are referred 
to by the following abbreviations: 

Arabic texts 
Ch P. li, Cheikho, La version arabe de Kalilah e Dimnah 
d'aprés le plus ancien manuscript dalé. Beirut. 1906. 
Kh Khall al-Yaziji, AXitéb Aalilah wa-Dimnah, Beirut. 
1902. 
deS S&. de Sacy, Calila et Dimna ou Fables de Bidpai. 
Paria, 1816. 
Offshoots of the Arabic, sometimes spoken of herein as 
‘the. versions’ 
J Hebrew of R.Joél. Text and translation by J. Deren- 
bourg. Bibliothéque de Uécole des hautes études, vol. 49. 
JQ John of Capua’s Latin Directorium Vitae Humanae. 
Text with notes by J. Derenbourg, Jbid., vol. 72. This 
is the translation of a text of iJ. 
BaB Anthonius von Pforr'’s Dag Buch der Bespiele der 
alten Weisen. ‘This is the translation of a text of JJ. 
Tt 1s mostly quoted by M. 8. 

OSp Old Spanish. I have used the annotated text of 
J.A.Bolufor, La antigua versién castellana del Calila 
y Dimna Madrid. 1915. 

El Hebrew of Jacob ben Eleazur.. Text by J. Deren- 
hourg, Bibliothague de Pécole des hawtes études, vol. 49. 
(juoted mostly by M, & 
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NS New Syriac. Text by W. Wright, The Bool: Aa 
and Dimnal. Oxford. 1884. Translation by I. G 
N. Keith-Falconer, Stents and Dimnah, or the Fables 
of Bidpai. Cambridge | 

Gk Srojaslege oad “hryhéry: in the version of Bia Quoted 
ouly by M. 8. 

ASu Persian Auwar-i-Suhaii, Text by J. W, J. Ouseley. 
Hertford. 1951. I have used the translation by A. 
N. Wollaston, Anwar-i-Suhaili, or Lights af Canopus. 
9d ed. London. 1904, 

Syriac translation of the Pehlevi 

OS The later edition of the text and translation by F. Schult- 
hess, Aalila wad Dimna. Berlin, 1911. 

The Sanskrit versions of the Paficatantra are referred to 

by full name without abbreviations, 





CHAPTER OF THE CROW, THE RINGDOVE, THE 


Poe iy gre Rape atig rare ERASE aR PS 

of the two friends whom the false trickster separated fand the 
termination of his lawsuit afterward: Now give me « fable 
mocerning sincere friends—how the beginning of their friendship 
canve alice ant Seow tie phbGied saat Cee crete Othe: 
The wise man said: 

2 (vs. 1), The intelligent man* thinks nothing équal to sin- 
cere friends; for friends are of the greatest help im securing 
benefits and of the greatest consolation in misfortune. As an 
example there is the fable of the crow, the rimgdove, the 

3 (2). The king said: How was that? 

4 (3, 4,5). The Ss at ge said: They say that there was 





15:4 (068) Dotebeien he Minds anid: fo Sieldaps, Sa phdtoaiey iS, 
Ditrm sprack; OSp and NS like Oh, but reading ‘philosopher’ instead of 
wise man’. (Guidi's me. F==deS; Guidi's V and M=Ch; Gk like NS. M.S.) 

* Supplied from Kh (deS), supported by J (JC) and OSp. ASu para- 
phrases. (NS, Gk, and El omit, with Ch, M. 8) 

* 0b is mispunctuated: tho paint should fallow pfeil nor lal, 
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in a certain Jand? a place full of game m which hunters used 
to hunt; and in this place there was a large tree with great® 
branches covered with leaves, In it was the nest of a crow. 

5 (6). One day while the crow was on the tree, he caw a 
hunter approaching the tree, ugly in appearance and of evil 
state. On his shoulder he carried a net and in his hand a 
staff, The crow was frightened by him and said: 

6 (7). Assuredly something, [either my destruction or the 

of someone else,)* has brought this man to this 
acs aia [shall fremain until I)? see what he is going to do. 

7 (3). The hunter approached, spread his net and scattered 
{upon it}!® hist! grain, and hid himself in a place nearby, 

S (9, 10). He waited only a short time until a dove which 
was called ‘the ringdove’ passed by him. She was the mistress 
of many doves, who were with her." The ringdove perceived 
the grain, but did not perceive the net, and they fell mto it 
En order: to pick up the grain, and they were caught im the 

net} 1 together. 

9 (11,12). Then the hunter came near them quickly," 
being glad over them; and every dove struggled frantically 
from her own direction, striving for herself.'* And the ring- 
dove said to them: 


1 The Arabie and its offshoots are hopelessly st sea im handling the 
piace names which the Sanskrit had here. OS, however, is good, reading 
Dhinbt und Mhiigh, which well represent such forma as daksinSpaths 
(the south-land) and Mshiluropya: the reading was, in he souti-land in 
the city of Mekilaropya. 

* Thus Ch ond o Ms, in the British Musenm against tho field which 
says ‘many’. MLS. 

* Supplied from Kh; pSpicy icrstcnl °c ay iat mea 
quoted in Ch‘s note, aleo in J (JC), OSp, NS, end 05, 

1@ Supplied from deS ete, NS, ASu, El; OSp, J (IC) there; Gk, 
wader it, M.S, 

t! Ch alone; deS and texte that follow him, te grain; ail others 
pone gram 4M. 5. 

#8 DeS (Eb) with J and OS, the wistress of the doves and many doves 
were with her, M. 5, 

Bo Shh a sala otler texte beinfer ond 
mute like (h. 

UW Thus Uh, supported by OSp and J; deS, Kh, and Gk, rejoicing. M. 3. 

18 DeS, Kh, wte, degan to struggle ia Aer own mares and fo werk deli- 
eerunce for hervelj. M. 5. 
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10 (13,14). Do not fight with each other’ as you arek 
escape, and let not anyone of you be more anxious abont her 
own life than about the life of her companion; but do you 
all assist each other so that we may perhaps lift up the net, 
and each of us shall he freed thru the others, They did this 
and carried off the net, and flew with it into the aky.'* 

ft (15, vs. 2). The hunter followed them,!* for he thought 
that they would go a short distance when the net would be- 
come too heavy for them and they would fall, 

f2 (17). The crow said: I shall follow them that I may ede 
what is the outcome of this affair of theirs with the. hunter. 

13 (16, 18). The ringdove turned around and «aw the hunter 
following them with his hope of them not cut off, and she 
suid to her companions: I see that the hunter is determined 
to pursue you, and if you keep right on over the fields you 
will not be concealed from him. But if you direct ‘yourselves 
to gardens!? and inhabited regions, it will not be long until 
your goal is hidden from him, and he will turn back, losing 
hope of you.24 

14 (22, 23). And as for this (net) with which we are 
distressed—near the inhabited regions and the fertile land is 
a place in which I know is. the hole of a mouse. He is a 
faithful friend to me; and, if we go to him, he will cut the 
net away from wa and the injuries we sufier from it.?* 





@ Keeping the text ¢ leo which ts supported by OS ‘kiimpfet mich 
sinsein’. Ch's emendation ois is eageesied by the corruption 
eptlaeS found in deS and Kh, 

'T Kh, They olf acted together, and sprang up with @ single ering, 
and all of them together carried off the wet by their concerted action: 
and fAey orost wifh if info fhe aby. Also OS, J (IC), OSp, and NS are 
fulles than Ch. 

qurding minor differeuces m m this section, deS ‘he did not give 
Bieimarieeiey tee wanyer by all the versions, Only OS t 
here defective. M. &, 

1) Emending paul to peel. 

@ dad if you beep... dope of pou: in this passage Eh, tho offshoots 
af the Arabic and O8 ase promoune of the first perro, sot the second. 

11°05, ao that we shall become free; J and OSp, and he will free ws; 








15 (19). They directed themselves?? as the ringdove had 


indicated, and became concealed from the hunter, And he 
turned back, having lost hope of them. 

16 (17). But the crow did not turn back, for he desired 
to see whether they had a trick to employ for extrication from 
the net, that he might learn it and it might be # resource 
for him in case this thing should happen to him. 

{7 (24). And when the ringdove reached [the hole of]™ 
the mouse with them, she commanded the doves to descend, 
and they descended, 

18 (25), and around the hole of the mouse a hundred 
entrances which he had prepared for dangers; for he was 
experienced and clever. 

19 (27—29), The ringdove addressed him by name—now 
lis name was Ieik25 —and the mouse answered hor from his 
hole saying: Who are you ? She said: I am your friend, 

20 (30—32). He approached her quickly, but when he saw ber 
in the net he said to her: How did you fall into thw plight? 
For you are clever.?® The ringdove said: Do you not know that— 

21 (va. 3). there is nothing good or bad that is not predestined 
for him upon whom it falls, both a» regards its time and its 
duration? 2* 
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23 Thus Ch and ASu; deS (with Eh etc), OSp, J (70), anil NS, and 
they did. M.S. 

Tt is ourious that with all versions supporting Ch, O5—the roms 
weal with them to sce the Aimiah—scams nearer deS (with Eh and Mosul ed. 
which draw upon deS), MM. 3, 

24 Inserted from J (JC), NS, and OSp (M.S. adds Gk und ASu). 
Aisa io OS, 

st "There are a number of vuriations of this mame im the versions, but 
the significant ones are those of deS, SS, andl ASu (Zirak), OSp (20ra), 
5 (Zier for Zirg). (There is hurdly any doubt that Zirak ie the correct 
form. M.&) | 
90h alone against all others, including O08, tho this im foolishly 
expanded. The phrase recurs in an expansion as stupid ss US bere, Ch, 
p. 140, 1. 7 (our wection 199). ASu has « similar statement affer the 
dove’s firel sentence shout fate, AL 5. 

3! Hardly more than = hackneyed phrase, ‘in his day and time’, im the 
use of which Oh stands alone, tho precisely here the addition of hack- 
1 phrases abounds in the versions, M.&. [It probably represents 
the Sanskrit original, y@vac ca pada ca, ote. F. E] 





22 (vs. 4). And fate has brought me ito this plight: for 
this it was which showed me the grain but blinded my sight 
in regard to the net until I was entangled in it, [ and my 

23 (vs, 5). There is nothing strange in my tase and my 
ineffectiveness in opposing fate; for not even he who is stronger 
and greater than I can oppose fate. Indeed, the sun and the 
moon are darkened when this is decreed for them. 

24 (vs..6). And indeed fish are caught in the watery deep 
ani birds are brought down from the air. The caute thru 
which the weak man obtains what he needs is the same ss 
that which separates the clever man from his desire, 

25 (34,35). Then the monse began to gnaw the meshes in 
which the ringdove. was, but the ringdove said to: him: Begin 
with the meshes of my companions, then come to my meshes 

26 (36,37), She repeated the speech to him several times, 
CE tise ‘sonuiae pale. .Ni0 | TegArS No Fier SPER Theo he said 
to her: You constantly repeat this remark to me, as tho you 
had no pity2® for yourself, You have no regard for any duty 
Oe (L @ your own person or life). 

27 (38). The ringdove said: Do not blame me for what 
1 command you, for nothing impela me to this except (the 
ap eavcebetaay wanna iapbeen i sabe eaten lareone 

onsequently have a duty toward them, And truly they 
RES aS angola loro aay for thru 
their obedience and their help Allah saved us from the owner 
of the net, 

28 (39, 40), But I feared that, if you should begin by 
cutting my meshes, you would grow weary, and when you had 
completed that be negligent of doing this with the meshes of 
some that were left; but I knew that, if you should begin 
with them ond I should be fhe last, you would not be content, 








1 Oh with OSp; J (JC), Gk, Hl, ASu, and OS. Guidi’s Mee, V and M 
with NS, water. M. 5. 

& Eh, meed; so alao J, (Rb, with Mosul, 4th ed. adds, mor solicitude: 
deS with Ch. NS corresponds more to JC and BdB than to J, M.S) 

The translation of this last sentence is by Dr, Sprengting, 

tJ (JO) and OSp, jaméer; NS amd ASc, fowler, (Gk, rae ro8 Sere’ 
weylee; ASu, ed. Ousely salve 400231; NS hes the same word in Syriac 
letters, which may mean Anier, fowler, or fisher. M. 5.) 
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even tho weariness and lassitude ehould seize you, to avoid 
the labor of eutting my meshes from me, The mouse said: 

29 (vs. 7). This is one of the things that merease the 
affection and love of those who love you and feel affection 
for you. 

$0 (41, 49), Then the mouse began to gnaw the net (and 
continued) until he finished it, And the ringdove and her 
doves went away to their home, returning safely. 

31 (45, 44). When the crow saw the deed of the mouse and 
rescue of the doves by him, he desired the friendship of 
the mouse and he said:3? I am without safety im a situation 
like that which befell the doves and I have need of the mouse 
and his love. 

32 (45—47, 49). So he approached the mouse’s hole. Then 
be called him by his name, and the mouse answered him: Who 
are you? He said: I am a crow; affairs have gone so anid so 
with me. I saw your affair (with the doves) and your fith- 
fulness to your beloved friends, and how Allah benefited the 
doves thru it, as I saw. I longed for your friendship, and I 
have come to you for this. 

33 (51), The mouse said: There is no basis for union be- 
tween me and you. 

$4 (vs. 8). For it behooves the wise man to seek only that 
which is possible, and to refrain from seeking that which may 
not be, lest he be considered a fool like a man who wishe 
to make ships run in®? the land and wagons on** the water. 

35 (ve. 9). How can there be a way to union between me 
and you? For I am only food and you the consumer, 

36 (52), The crow said: 

37 (va. 10). Consider that my cating you, even tho you are 
food for me, would not satixfy me in any respect;*4 whereas 
your continued life and your affection wonld be more advan- 





* OSp, J (FC), NS, ASu add, within (to) Aimaclf. M.S. 

8 Ch with NS, ASu, and Gk. Guidi's Mer V and M, OSp, J (JC, BdB) 
have the aume preposition in both pluces and thus mise the distinction, 
s fine pointof style such as Thn al Mogsfin’ was noted for. OS indeed 
supports the second group. M.S. 

4 "The Arabic idiom corresponds exactly to English, is of those things 
which are of no use at all to me’. AL &. . 
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tageous to ma and more conducive to safety as long as I 
= alive, 

$8 (53). You are acting unworthily in sending me away 
Sie ppotuted when I have come seeking. your affection. For 
indeed the beauty of your character has hecome manifest to 
me, even tho you do not endeavor to make it manifest yourself, 

39 (vs. 13). For the intelligent man—his superiority is not 
concealed, even tho he strives to conceal it. (Tt is) like musk 
minh Rihaee a4 sealed; but. this does not prevent its odor 
from spreading 

40 (? 56). Do not disguise3§ your character from yourself?*® 
aoe deny me your love and your kindliness. 

41 (59). The mouse said: The strongest enmity is that of 
nature, [nam odium accidentale cessat cum cessat accidens, 
odium vero substantiale non potest cessare,)** which (enmity 
of nature) is of two sorts. The one is an enmity which is equal 
on both sides,75 like the enmity of the elephant and the lion, 











® The text reads 5-23, TL accept Cheikbo's conjecture on p. 4, 1. 19, 
oF a text 5s, pred bs Ris sonkeg Potthermnit Be NG Bon en 
(Cheikho's second conjecture § ~*~ ‘thy nature will certainly not change 
againat thos! scams to correspaid betiar to Hartel, Tantrakhetyika, trans: 
Intion, p. 64, ve. 24. Cheikho's text seems to have in mind the well-known 
idiom Avs [55, short for ALAS (ls 57 she reproached him for iis act’, 
but leaves “Atle in the air. The paraliciiam of the weetern versione (J, 
OSp) ia more rfoct, It is not easy to decide: (2) is the good parallojiem 
Original and & setiliel error, 2 attracted from “ais, or (2) in the 
more rude, difficult Ch the original and the change to (We of the 
Westerns (J, OSp) ao pisce of editurial finessing by a clever copyiat? M.S.) 

J (ote.) and O8p, againet or foward me. M. 8. 

* Supplied from J (JC, BAB), using’ text of JC, supported by AS. 
Ci. Sanskrit in text of Bihler and Kielhorn (Textus Simplicior) IT, p. 6, 
I. 10, dvividham etiram bhaneti: schajam iytrimos co... , hirencus 
nirerttam irtrimam, tat 7 | gacchati, svibhantheuks' cx 
punsh katham api 1a gacchati, ‘Eninity is of two sorts, tpontaneous and 
artificial). Artificial arises from o cause. Therefore it vanishes on the per- 
formance of a bonefit thut fits it (tho causa); the innate (enmity), however, 
vanes thro nm means whatever,’ 

M Text reads S}y.c« (excessive); I read 42;'a0=+ as in Cheikho's 
ma. 5; pon his note {also the reading of Djahis, Sitab ti Haiawan: MLS). 
The smeaning is supportel by Mosul, 44h ed. and Rh its, and by 
OSp, eywal; (add Gk, deveperneg, and in general ASu and NS, M.S.) Cf. 
OS. pegrmscitize. : 
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for often the lion kills the elephant, and often the elephant 
kills the lion; and the other is an enmity in which the injury 
is from only one of the two upon the other, like the enmity 
which exists between me and the cat, and like the enmity 
between me and you.29 Por the enmity with me exists not in 
(consequence of) any injury that can come from me to you, 
but because of what can come from you to me. The natural 
enmity knows no peace that does not ultimately return to 
enmity. There is no peace to the enmity, neither by anything 
inherited nor by any interference from outside,"° 

42 (vs. 15). For water, even tho it is heated and its heating 
extends for a long time—this does not prevent 1t from quen- 
ching fire when it is poured upon it. 

43 (vs.17). But the man with an enmity#! which he has 
tried to reconcile is like a man with a snake which he carries 
in his palm. 

44 (vs, 18). But the wie man never associates with a 
shrewd foe. 

45 (60). The crow said: I have understood what you have 
said, and you are verifying the excellence of your character. 
And recognize the truth of my words and do not interpose a 
difficulty between our relationship by saying “We have no 
way to union’. 

46 For intelligent and nolile men seek union and a way to 
it for every good purpose. 4 

AT (vs. 29). Friendship between the good is hard to break 








© Djihir, KitGh al Haiawin omils, supported by Gk, and reads what 
follows in 34 pers. instead of Od. This in swpported also by ASu (which 
inserts ‘botween wolf and sheep’ instead of the very obrions argumentam 

‘0 "Neither by ... outside’, translation by M.S. Other Arabic texts 
omit as do also OSp, NS, ASa, and OS, J says, ger une pote, surofdant 
4 une telle haine, om me pourrail s'eppwyer, ml oly fer; JO, ace ext con- 

4“ Eh and deS, who Aap an encmy, probably supported by J (JC), OSp, 
and OS, (JF and OSp may tranzlate Ch as well as deS; ASu directly 
supports Ch; QS corresponds to J and (Sp, but not emetly to deS, 
renders the sense of, and probably the eame Peblevi aa, Ch. M. 3.) 

2 DieS, Kh, Cheikho's Ms. B, NS, sleeve or garment; OSp and 0S, 
Bosom; bat. J (JC), hand. Confusion between 3° and 5. 

2 TS, Kh, ... mae men ack no reward for a hindness. AL. 5. 
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and easy to join: it may be likened unto a golden waterjar, 
which is hard to break, easy to repuir and to restore if a 
break happens to it. But friendship between the wicked is easy 
to break, hard to repair, like a waterjar of pottery, which the 
least injury breaks; and then it can never be pieced together. 

45 (vs. 21). The noble man feels love for the noble on -meet- 
ing him only once or on an acquaintance of (hut) a day. But 
the ignoble does not unite with anyone except on account of 

#49 (61). You are noble and I need your love; and I shall 
remain at your door without tasting food for drinking}* until 
you mako friends. with mo,4* 

50 (62, 63), The mouse eaid: IT accept your friendship, for 
never in any case have I withheld his necessity from one in 
need. I began with you as J did (merely) thro desire of justi- 
fying myself, so that, even tho you should be deceiving me, 
you should not be able to say, ‘I found the mouse weak in 
good sense, easy to trick’. 

ol (64, 65). Then he came out from his hole and stood at 
the door, and the crow eaid to him: What keeps you at the 
door of your hole, and what prevents you from coming out to 
me and joining me? Have you still doubt? 

52 (66). The mouse said: The people of this world give eaoh 
other two kinds of things and make alliances on the basis of 
them. They are the heart and property. Those who exchange 
hearts are true and loyal (friends); but those who exchange 
property are those who assist and benefit each other that each 
of them may enjoy the benefit (secured) from the other. Whoever 
does good merely to secure a return or to win some worldly 
profit—in what he gives and takes he is like the hunter when 
he casts grain (upon the ground) for the birds. He does not 
desire to benefit them thereby, but himself But the exchange 
of the heart is superior to the gift of property. 

“ Supplied from J (10) and OSp, supported by O08, (On the other 
hand NS, ASu, and El eupport the published Arabic terte eseming to 
point to on Fowtern as againet 2 Western residing: it seems to me that 
‘water’ could more easily hove heen added than omitted, ASu expands 
differently. M. §.) 

“Eh adds, and know that if I had wished to injure you, I should 
hare dome #0 while circling én the air aboce your lead, at the Hine shen 


. 
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53 (67). 1 feel confident im respect to you of your heart, 
and I present you with the same from me, It is no evil opinion 
that prevents me from coming out to you; but I realize that 
you have friends whose nature is like yours, but whose attitude 
toward me is not like your attitude toward me. I fear that 
some of them will see me with you and will destroy me, The 
crow said: 

54 (vs. 24). It is one of the marks of a friend that he is a 
friend to his friend's friend and an enemy to his friend's enemy. 
I will have no companion or friend who does not love you. 
For it would be easy for me to cut off (from my friendship) 
anyone who is of this sort, just as the sower of sweet basil, 
when there sprouts among the basil any growth that will injure 
it and corrupt it, uproots it and uproots some of the basil 
with it. 

55 (68, ?vs. 25, 69, 72). Then the mouse came out to the 
crow, and they shook hands and made friends, and each enjoyed 
the company of his companion: They remained thus for some 
days,*? or as long as Allah wished. 

56 (73,75). [Until when come days liad passed for them)#* 
the crow said to the mouse: Your hole is near the road of 
men, and I fear that someone may throw (stones**) at me, 

57 (76, 77). But I know a secluded place, and (there) I have 
a friend, a tortoise. (It is) well supplied with fish, and I can 
find there what (I need) to eat. I desire to go to her (the 
tortoise) and dwell with her in safety.*" 

a8 8; 79). The mouse said: May I not go with you? For 





43 For the translation of the last clause, which is o little obecur, I 
am iidebted. to Dr- ; 

At this point J (JC) and O8p add, relating stories, fables, and 

s Supplied from deS; Kh, supported by OSp and ASu; <f. J, lamgtem pre 
(JC, moram) 

« Guidi's Mas. V and M actually supply thie work MLS. 

“ As De. Sprengling remarks, is corrupt and cannot be properly 
tranilated as it stands, while Guidi onfortunstely dots not quote the 
posmce, res pare eee it Soke ee earner oe 
and Kh, with the exception that ‘I can find’ is in thoes texts ‘we . 
Ake also pointe ont, 40 bite! aid Pith her’ are.szpported by OSp and 
NS; Guidi’s V and M ony ‘go thers’ but omit ‘with ber’. 
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I feel averse to this place of mine. The crow said: Why do 
you feel averse to your place? | 

59 (80). The mouse said: I have tales and stories (concer- 
ming that®!) which I shall tell you when we arrive at the place 
we have in nund. 

60 (81). The crow seized the tail of the mouse and flew 
with him until he arrived at the place he had in mind. 

61 (82), When he drew near the place®? in which the tor- 
toise was and the tortoise saw the crow and a mouse with him, 
she was frightened at him, for she did not know that it was 
her friend, and she dived into the water. 

62 (83, 84). The crow set down the mouse, alighted on a 
tree,®? and called the tortoise by name, 

G3 (85, 86). She recognized his voice, came out to him and 
welcomed him, and asked him whence he came. 

64 (58). The crow told her his story from the time when 
he had followed the doves, (including) what had happened there- 
after between him and the mouse until they had come to her. 

fo (89). When the tortoise heard of the mouse's deed, she 
welcomed him, saying: What drove you to this land? 

66 (90). The crow said to the mouse: Where are the tales 
and stories which you said you would tell me? Tell them now 
that the tortowe asks you for them, For the tortoise in her 
relation to you is in the same position as I The mouse began 
his story aud said: 


Story 1: Mouse and Two Monks 
67 (91). The first place where I dwelt was in a certain 
crty*4 in the house of an ascetic, The ascetic had no family, 


™ The words for this phrase appeir in Goidi's Ma V. M. §. 

a Des, Kh, 065, (Sp, J (add Gk and Ei, AL 3), epring, NS fen ( pesida 
in Syriac means “fountain or spring", M.5.); ASu, fountain. 

Ma Jos. Derenbourg (see his JC, p, 144, tote 1), Thereupon the crow 
deaceniled to the earth, deposited the mouse from his mouth, fle wp to his 
nest (xic! cowert?) in the top of the tree. OSp, J (ete), Gk, ASu, and 08 
support Ma. Derenbourg to the extent of adding here, en the eartA (or, 
grownd), NS, at the water's edge; El, mercifully (i. ©. soflly), mbar, per- 
bapa to be emended to 79mm, ‘in a hollow’, AL &. 

4 Of the various names in the Mus, OS is best: Mhilyb, for Sanskrit 
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68 (92). Every day there was brought to him a basket of 
food, of which he ate as much as he needed. Then he put the 
rest of the food im it and hung it up in his house, 

69 (93). I used to watch the maid until he went out. 
When he went out I would jump up into the basket; and I 
would leave no food in the basket, bui I would eat it and 
throw it to the (other) mice.™ 

70 (94). The ascetic continually tried to hang up this busket 
m such a way** that I could mat reach it, but he never suc- 
ceeded im this, 

71 (95). One night a guest came to the ascetic, 

TZ (36, 97). They ute the evening meal together, until when 
they engaged in conversation,*? the ascetic said to the guest: 
From what land are you, and what place is your present 
destination? 

73 (98). Now the guest was a man who had traveled the 
world and seen strange sights, and he began to tell the ascetic 

in what lands he had set foot and what things he had seen. 

“aa (99, 100), In the midst of this the ascetic clapped his 
hands from time to time to frighten away the mice** The 
guest became angry and said: 

75 (101). I am telling you my adventures,®* but you clap 
your hands as tho ridiculing my sccount. What made you 
ask me? 

76 (102, 103). The ascetic apologized to the guest and said: 
I have been paying attention to your account, but | clapped 
my hands to parental away the mice“? for they annoy me, 








GG, BAB), Se see abd whech Gow by haan OS, whick 
| are: With wie: Ths word ‘other’ appears in all the vorsicms (except El) 
OS, DeS Ma, 1489, my companions among fe mice; ms. 1602, his 


= 


ptr 


MM. 

“ Kb, in a place I could not reach; witnilarly OSp, J (JC). 

1 Tho text in Ch needa 2 ilighs correction, see Cheikho's note on p. 
af bis edition, | 

1 DeS, Eh, fo frighten me aoay from the basket; wo aleo OSp, and 
similarly J (JC); NS, to secure the mice leat they come wear the basket; 
ASu similar to Oh ond NS. (Gk, ini Seherrduecr; Schulthess, note BE to 
05, quotes from Puntoni's ed: quads, var, fad depedifer. M.S.) 

1” NS, you Aave asked me to tell you my history, and moe that I begin 
fo fell it... Cf OS, Da eraidle ich dir, was du mich gefragt hast. 

# DeS (Eh), Gk, NS, El, and OS, a mouse. M. 6. 


| 


Fs 
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I cannot put food (anywhore) in the house that they do not 
eat it. 

77 (104). The guest ssid: Is it, a single mouse or many? 

78 (105), The ascetic said; Truly, the mice [of the house]§t 
aré many, but it is a single mouse among them that outwits 
me, and { cannot circumvent him with any device. 

79 (106). The guest said: This is not without a raason,*? 
Verily you bring to my mind the remark the man made to his wife. 

80 (vs. 27). There is surely a reason why this woman sells 
(exchanges) husked sesame for ke 

Si (107), The ascetic said: How was that? (Fuble)#? The 

Story 2: Husked for Onhusked Sesame 

$2 (108). I once stayed with a man in such and such o city, 
We ate the evening meal together. 

83 (109). Then be spread a carpet for me, and the man 
retired to his own carpet and to his wife. Between me and 
them was a lattice of reeds, and once during the night®4 I 
beard the man and lis wife talking, and I listened to their 
conversation, Then the man said: 

84 (110). I wish to invite a company to take a meal with 
us to-morrow. 

85 (111). His wife said: How can you invite people to your 
table when there is no more (food) in your house#! than is 
necessury for your family? For you are a man who never saves 
anythmg and lays it by for the future. 

86 (112). The man said: Have no regret for what we havo 
given away and eaten up! 

S7 (vs, 26). For saving and lsying up—often the end of him 
who practises them is like the end of the wolf. 

"! Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC) and OSp; of. 08, 
hier sind viele Miluse. (Ch is supported by Gk and NS; El, runny mice 
reyumnt moustholes; ASa indecisive, MM. &.) 

“? Emending Oh (>|) from ma. Jos, Derenbourg (JC, p. 145, note 7) 
to.rend »«¥; supported by OSp, ASu, and (weakly) NS. M. S. 

“ Word inserted in text of Ch as the introduction to a new story. 

“ DoS, Kh, toward the ond of the wight; 20 also J; but JC, ciroa 

@ Emending 252 ta “L-2; senve supported by J (JO), OSp; and 


= 


AS (also El, ty my Aowse; NS and OS indecisive, M.S). 





Innis ec 
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88 (113). The wife said: What was it that happened to the 
wolf?* (Fuble)'* The man said: 


Story 3: Too Greedy Woif (Sanskrit, Jackal) 

59 (114). A‘? hunter went out one morning with his bow 
and arrows, desiring to hunt and to indulge in the chase, 

90 (115), He had not gone far before he shot a gazelle and 
struck it down, He carried it off, returning homeward with it. 

91 (116). A boar®3 met him on the way; and the boar came 
on against the man when he saw him.*? 

92 (117,118). The man threw down the gazelle, took his 
bow, and shot the boar so that (the arrow} passed thru his 
middle. 

93 (119), The boar [. . .]7° charged the man, and struck him 
a blow sie ies ecat Vial Wansaa’sshdl tee ted accens fom 
fis hand, [and ripped open his belly},7! and they (both) fell 
down together dead. 

94 (120—129), A hungry wolf came upon them, and when 
he saw the man, the gazolle, and the boar (deadj7? he felt 
assured within himself of an abundance of food, and said: It 
is fitting that I lay by what I can for the future. 

95 (vs. 29,123). For that man is without will-power who 
neglects to save and to lay by. = BEVSCaR \t) ‘save amt bee 





Oh (and NS?) against the field. DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Eh), 
and Aow was that; nt rene Saar ot ala Bdb), El, ASa, and O8. 
Gk omits; NS, and what befell him. M.S. 

# DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh}, OSp, J (JO, BAB), Gk, NS, ASe 
add, They say that . . With Ch only El and OS. M.S (However, the 
Sitsen eae ag with Ch: W.N.B) 

“1 3, aod OS, wild boar (aleo J ete, M.S), 


=" 


S NS, a 
cane threw down...’ This would make it conform to OS, JC, and 


% Some phrase jus what ta uncertain, is missing here, The versions 
J, JC, and ASu have phrases such os ‘maddened by tha pam of the 
wound’ (10) or tho mortally wounded’ (ASu). (J, in spite of Deron- 
bourg's tramletion, supports ASu. M.&) The Sanskrit versions also vary 


in their phraseology. 
nN Sappled from J (JC), supported by Sanskrit. ASu onys ‘hunter's 
brwart’. 


"2 Supplied from J (.1C), OSp (add (ik and EL M.S:), and AS5u; sup- 
ported by OS, (Slightly different phrase in NS. M. 6.) 


4 7AG5 G 
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up what I have found, and content myself for to-day with this 
how-string.*4 
96 (124), ‘Then he approached the bow to eat its string. 
97 (125), When he cut the string, the bow unbent and 
rehounded and struck the mortal spot in his neck,™4 and he died. 
98 (126). I have told you this story merely that you may 


know that greed im saving [and Isying by}'* is disastrous In 
the end. 


99 (127) The woman said; What you have said is right, 
We have some rice and sesame which will be food (enough) 
for a company of six or seven. | 

100 (128). L shall prepare the food to-morrow, and do you 
invite whom you wish for dinner.” 

101 (129). The woman arose at dawn, took the sesame, and 
husked it, Then she spread it out in the sun to dry, and said 
to her husband ['s boy]:?* Drive away the birds and the dogs 

102 (130). The woman went away on some business and 
work of her (own). The man7$ was negligent, and a dog came 
to the sesame and began to eat it?” 











will aujifice me for a long while. But I shall begin with this bow string 
avd eat it, for it will be nourishment for to-ilay; (Kh only), and I shall 
erce the rest for to-morrow and the folloscing (days). ASu similar, but fuller. 

té Text very uncertain. OS and NS (J0%) make the string strike Aun; 
deS (Kh), supported by OSp, El, ASa, ms Jos, Derenbourg say, the end 
or point of the doe; Gk, ro After (bow 7); BAB, ‘der stral’ of an ‘armbrost’ 
(crossbow). With Ch, J seems to name simply the bow. Ch and ma. Jos. 
Derenbourg, rita! part; Ch anil deS (Kh), J, of the neck; ma, Joa, Deren- 
bourg, eifal part uf the wolf; Gk, ASa, Aeart; El, gwilet; OSp, Acad; NS, 
according to Keith-Faleoner, tesheves, bat very uncertain, may be neck 
or vital spot or tital pot of neck; OS mout. M5, 

+) Supplied from eS (Kb), supported by OSp, NS, and ASu. 

7 Note distinction botween |# j'to-morres") and +104 (‘dinner’), LS 

71 [eS and Kh, boy or Hace (p44); J and IC, bay; OSp, eaclavo pequetio; 
tut NS und AS (add EL M.5.), Awshaml. Note O8, husband's pupil, 

® DeS and Kh, correctly, boy. See preceding note. 

7” J (JO ete.) ma. Jos. Derenbourg (add E! and a possible reading of 
deS ‘and Kh. M.S.) add, and stale? mpon it. OSp supports this bat omits 
the words ‘to eas it! (ng aleo Gk. M.S.), OS anys merely, frees davon, a2 
doce Ch (also NS; ASa, pat Ad moutA im @. DoS and Kh may also be 
reed, dieters it MLS) 
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103 °(151).. The woman saw this, considered it (the se2ame) 
defiled, and was loath that any of her guests should eat it. 

104 (132), She took it to the market and exchanged it for 
unhusked sesame, measure for mesure, 

105 (133). This she did while I was in the market seeing 
what she did. 

106 (134). I heard a man say: There is surely a reason 
why she gives this husked sesame for wnhusked sesame. 

107 (155). Just such is my opinion of this mbuse, which you 
tell me jumps to the basket wherever you place it. There is 
surely 4 reason why he is able to do this, bot mot his com- 


108 (136). Get me an ax [that I may dig out his hole and 
investigate his circumstances to some extent. "The ascetic bor- ° 
rowed an ax from one of his nsighbors|*¢ and he brought it 
‘to the guest. 

109 (158), At that time I was in a hole that was not mine, 
istening to ther conversation. 

110 (140). Now my hole was in o place in which were a 
thousand dinars—I do not know who put them (there). I used 
to spread them out and exult over them, and waxed strong 
thru their strength®! whenever I thought of them. 

M11 (141). The guest dug out my hole until he reached the 
dmars. Then be took them and said to the ascetw: This it 
was that empowered that mouse to jump where he did. 

12 (vs. 30) For wealth brings increase of power and 





" f13 (150). And you will’ sco that after to-day the mouse 
will never regain the power and daring for (accomplishing) 
that which used to be pessible for him in times past,S? 





" Supplied from deS and Kh, supported in general by (Sp, J, JC, NS, 
A3a, and OS. | 
TT am indebted to M.S. for this tranalation of di. 


*! DeS and Eh, This mouse Aas not been able to jump where he Aas 
J ete, M.3.) OS similar both to these and to Ch. 

9 This section mm de5 amd Kh, You will ce that hereafter he will not 
be able to spring up to the ploce to which Ae weed to spring, OSp, NS, 
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{14 (151). I heard the guest's remark and recognized [that 
it was true (and I felt)}§* in my soul despondency and 
a diminution of the pride in myself. 

415 (142). I went from my hole to another hole. 

116 (143, 144). And I reulized5* the degradation of my 
position among the mice and diminution of their respect for me. 
For they imposed upon me the task of jumping to the basket 
to which I had accustomed them.%¢ 

117 (149). [T tried this often, but}®* I was too weak for this. 

{18 (152). [The weakness of my state hecame apparent to 
the mice,]8? and they avoided me and began to say among 
themselves: The brother of luck has come to nought. [Leave 
him and covet no more what he has to offer, for we see that}** 
he is rapidly approaching a state in which he will have need 
that some of you feed him. 





statement of Wh and has nothing elec. OS haa the specific ‘springing’ 
statement only, but adds comparison with othor mice, J (with JC and 
BaB) have the general statoment (like Ch) and the comparison. Fl and 
NS have the specific ‘springing’, the general statement, and the com- 
parison. ASw is too freely tranalsted to make sure. M. 5.) 

‘| Supplied from J (JO), OSp, and NS; OS similar. (Gk and ASe 
similar to Ch. M. 5.) 

™ Text, 95) cso ol; translation that of ML 5. This makes better 
sense in view of section 156, but the tranalation ‘At dawn: I realieed’ ls 
perhaps supported by other texts; see. the next note. | 
were with me asmembled (J, JC, OSp, and NS, add according to their 
custom) and aaid: Hunger has come wpon us, and you are our Aope (J, 
JO, OSp, and NS add, do what you are acowstomed to do). And F went 
with the mice to the place from which I weed to jump wp te fhe bag, 
OS is similar. 

" Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by OSp; cf. J, malgré mes 
efforts. (J% translation iz free. As literal as possible, JO, mieua fur inc 
decendere, equivalent to NS, afrore with all my wight. Gk, ml pier 
times’ or ‘several times’, M.S.) | 

™ Two insertions from deS and Kh, supported by J (with JC and BaB); 
(add OSp, which is the nearest to the Arabic, M. 8.) 

"Ch literally, The brother of the epocd (age, lifetime) Aas pertahed 
(come to nought), I do not know this, nor can I find it, as an idiom, 
which it may well be. It might mean, the lifelong friend, the peer of the 
age, the mateAleas one, or, the brother of luck (Bolufer, el Aermano de fa 
fortuna). M. 8. 
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#19 (153) So they all repudiated me and attached them- 
sdlves to my enemies and they began [to divulge} my faults 
and defects to everyone to whom they spoke of me,”! I said 
to myself: 

120 (ve 31). I see no followers or brothers or family or 
friends or helpers except as an adjunct to wealth. I see 
nothing that makes virtue manifest except wealth, and there 
is nO judgment or power except thru wealth. 

121 (vs. 32). I have found that whoever is without wealth— 
when he strives for anything, poverty prevents him from 
(attaining) what he desires hinders him from realizing 
his aim, just as the water of the rains of summer is cut off 
im the wadis. It cannot reach the sea or a river before the 
earth absorbs it, and has not® the capacity thru which to 
reach its goal. 

122 (vs, 34), And I found that whoever hag no friends has 
no family; whoever has no child has no memorial: whoever 
has no intelligence has nothing in this world or in the next 
world; and whoever has no wealth has nothing at all 





* Sapplied from Ms, Jos. Derenbourg. M. 5. 

“ This section is mostly translated by M.5., -who also notes that deS, 
Kh, OSp, and OS sey, ... defects te my Aaters and enviers. 

"? The word ‘not’ is not in the text bat obvionsly helonys there. 

© This rendition i from the version quoted by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi I. 
$13 (cee Cheikho's mote) It comes nearer the Sanskrit original than 
dom: any othar Arabic version, The Sanskrit (beat in Pirnabhadra 11, 
ve, 80) says: ‘Empty is the house of him who hss no son; empty is the 
heart of him who hee no troe friend. The directions (i. « the world) 
are empty for the fool; everything is empty for the poor mun.’ Eh saya, 
‘fod I found that whoever bes uo friends hes no family; whoever has 
no child has no memorial; whoever hae no wealth haa nothing im either 
this world or the next’, So OSp and, with samé transpositions and 
corrections, OS, J anys, ‘Pais j'ai trouvé, que tous crus qui sont asns 
fortune, n'ont pay de fréres; qui o'a pa» de fréres est privé de famille: 
vil n'a pas de famille, il n'a pes d'enfants; onnd enfants, on ne perpétus 
pee mm trémoire; celui dont personne ne conserve Ja mimoire, est comme 
vi). o'srait paw d'intelligence; et sane intelligence, ov n'a rien on oo monde, 
ni dane le monde & venir; on n'a ni pared ni avenir’. So also JC, Ch 
is badly garbled. (Ch, ‘And I found some of the brethren, who had 
ncither wealth, nor kinsfolk, nor offspring, nor memorial (or fame), and 
be who has no wealth, hes co brains in the estimetion of men (or, hea 


next.’ ‘This is = very simple corruption, by the insertion of JLeY->, 
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123 (va. 83). For a mwat—when need afflicts him, lus friends 
desert him and he is despised among his relatives, Often he 
lacks the means of subsistence and (lacks) those things which 
he needs for himself and his family. 

124. Until he Seki that which -witk spike Miia anges of his 
religion, and he is lost; and then be loses this world and the next. 

125 (155). [There is nothing worse than poverty.}”* 

126 (vs. 37). [The tree growing in a salt marah,™ eaten 
from every side, is (in a state) better than” the state of the 
poor man who is in want of human possessions,] %* 

127 (vs. 39). Poverty is the source of every trial, and brings 
nnto him who suffers it the hatred of men. And besides he 
is robbed of intelligence and valor, and is deprived of wisdom 
and refinement, and is subject to suspicion”? 

128 (vs. 40). [For he upon whom poverty descends has uo 
means of escape from|* loss of shame? Whoever loses his 
shame loses his joy;** and [whoever loses his joy]? is hated;'*! 








one misreading of _/! for Y, and omission of one ¢>+, of the text of deS 
and Kh, with OSp; merely expanded in J, JC, and B&B; mach abbre- 
viahed in Gh; changed pardly from lack of ‘nnderdanding,: partly for 
religious reasona in NS; and, I believe, it underties the much expanded 
ASu also, M. 5.) 

4 NS adds, and the interior of which is consumed by rotlemness, and 
ite fruit more bitter than aloes of Socotra. (Cf. Pargabbadra Il, va. 84, 
where the tree is described ss worm-taten)., 

w tha ‘Abd Rabbit with. (ste-), Op, and NS; deS and Kh read, és like. 

® Thess two sections supplied from passage quoted by Ibn ‘Abd 
Habhibi I. 815 (wee Cheikho's note); section 126 also appearing in deS 
and Eh. The two sections ore supported by J, JC, OSp, and NS. J, with 
JC, hes here an insertion which, as Derenbourg points out, is taken from 
Job 19 17, t, ™. 

¥ OSp also, swepicion; deS, Kb, and [bn ‘Abd Rabbihi, a mine of 
slander. The last mentioned adds, ty become fhe gathering place of evils; 
ef. J, emftese fer adrersités (JC, aggregat tribulationes). (OSp, slightly 
transpoeed, aloo adds, ¢ es mom de todas tridwlaciones. M. 3.) 

“ Supplied from Kh, supported by J, JC, OSp, and OS. 

* T have translated Kh bere. Ch attaches this passage to section 127 
and reads, and is depriced of whame. (Thus O8p which, repesting the 
statement about “ahame’, inserts it the first time before the addition quoted 
in note 07. M.S.) 

” OS8p, nobleza de corapin. 

i” Supplied from Ab 

inv Rh, hater Aumaelf. 
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whoever is hated is ruined; whoever is ruined suffers sorrow; 
whoever suffers sorrow is deprived of his unterstanding and 
loses his pradence and his intellectual grasp. And whoever 
is stricken in his intelligence and his prudence and his intellee. 
tual grasp—the most of Ins speech is (operative) to Ins disad- 
vantage, not to his advantage!" 

129. I found that when a man becomes poor—whoever 
used to trust him suspects him, and whoever used to think 
well of Lim thinks ill of him: And if someone other than he 
does’ wrong, (people) think of him in connection with it (i. e. 
suspect bim), and he becomes a repository for suspicion and 
iil repute, 

130. There is no quality which i= a virtue in # mich man 
that is not a fault in a poor man. For if he is brave, he is 
called rash; if he ts generous, he is called a trouble-maker;!% 
if he is forbearing, he is called weak; if ho is sedate, he is 
called a dunce; if he is eloquent, le is called a babbler; if 
he is reserved, he is called stupid. 

131 (vs. 42). Death is better than poverty, which drives him 
who 1s subject-to it to hegging—more especially begging from 
the stingy and niggardly, 

{32 (ve. 41). For the noble man, even tho he abould be 
compelled to insert his hand into the mouth of a dragon and 
extract poison and then swallow it, this would needs be easier 
for him than to beg of the stingy and niggardly. 

133 (va, 44). Tt is said that he who is afflicted with a 
disease of the body that will not quit him, or with separation 
from his friends and brothers, or with exile (in a land) where 
he knows no place to rest by night or rest by day, and from 
which he has no hope of returning, or with poverty that compels 
him to beg—suiely life for him is death, and death is relief. 


i OSp very clowe; Kh secondary; JU, ‘Et quirumque vulneratuy est 
acquiratur promptitodo, et quicamqia caret mausuetudine operum caret 
nobilitate, (add from J, ef quicumgue operuim caret mobilitute peerabit, ef 
quicumgue) poceabit praecipitabitur, et quicumque praocipitabitur contris- 
tatur, et quicumque contristatur pordit intellactum et obliviscitur ms 
intelligentia." (Gr ix abbreviated form, as ia NS; ASu, much ¢hanged 
and expanded, also supports thie section. M. &) 

2 Des, Kh, J (JO), OSp (add ASu M. S.), epemdiieift. (Gk, dewrie 
re asl nares. [bn ‘Atal Habbihi supporte Ob. M.5.) 











134 (156). Often a man hoes an aversion to begging and 
(yet) lias need, which brings him to stealing and robbing; 
and stealing and robbing are worse than (the misfortune) that 
he was avoiding. For it is said: 

135 (vs. 43). Dombness is better than eloquence in lying; fraud 
is better than violence and injury;1°4 and poverty is better than 
ease and affluence (obtained) from tho riches of (othur) men. 

196 (159). Now I had seen the guest when he took out 
my dinars and divided them with the ascetic. The ascetic 
put his share in aw wallet (of leather) and placed it at his 
head for the night. I desired to get some of the dinars and 
return them to my hole, for I hoped that thru this aome of 
my strength would return to me and some of my friends would 
come back to me. 

137 (159). I crept ap while the ascetic was asleep until! 
I was at his head. 

138 (160) TI found the guest awake with a stick by him, 
and he struck me a painful blow on the head with it. 

139 (101). And I hurried back to my hole, 

140 (162). When my pain had subsided, greed and cupidity 
again gained control of me and overcame my discretion, and 
[ went out moved by a desire smuilar to my former desire, 
until I was near, while the guest was watching me Then he 











that drew blood from it; and I rolled over upon my hack 
and my belly until I reached my hole, And there I fell down 
on 4 fait. And there befell me so great u pain on account 
of wenlth that I cannot to this day (bear to) hear mention 
of wealth; for terror seizes me therenat.!4s 

4 This second contrast, not found in the other Ambis texts or the 
offshoots thereof, seems incorrect. OS saya, besser cin Austrat ale cin 
Ehelvecher, cf. the Sanskrit (Southern Paficatantra [7 vi 38; and Parns- 
bhadin IE; va. 00), where the varse ie: ‘Batter silence than speech that ix 


1 The firet part of this sentence is very clumsy in Ch; the trams 
lntion is by M.S. (literally, Aud there befell me of pain a pain fuck 
ae befell om account of wealth). M. 3. also quotes the variant of deS 
and Kh, supported by OSp, J, and Gk, And there befell me guch pain up 
7 debe ati Nese le Ra pam pe hear if mentioned, but 

that at the mention of money fear and tremMing percade me- 
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141 (163). Then | recovered conscionsness, and I found 
that the troubles of this world—only greed and cupidity bring 
them upon the people who suffer them. 

M2 (vs, 45). The man of the world nevor ceases falling 
into troubles and difficulties, for greed and cupidity never 
cease frequenting him. 

143 (vs. 48) [ saw that the difference between generosity 
and niggardliness is great. 

144 (ve. 49). For I live found that it is easier for the 
greedy to encounter terrors and to endure distant journeys 
in search of wealth than it is for the generous to extend his 
hand to grasp wealth, 

145 va. 47), I have never seen anything equal to con- 

146 (vs. 46, 2168) I have heard that wise men have said, 
“There is no wisdom like deliberation, no piety singe esac 
from doing what is forbidden, no lineage]!®9 like be 
character, and no wealth like contentment, It ia: fitting to 
endure that which there is no means of altering.*'!4¢ 

147 (vs. 50). For it has been said: “The most excellent of 
good works is mercy; the summit of love is confidence; the 











io DeS, “I founil that it was easier for me (Eh adds, fo evcounter 
sthdctonn deperaiter esrsient staal allnarrealtre vessel. 
the hand to him who is generous in the mutter of wealth (Kh 
1 Ace much more so to him who is stingy im the matter of if)’. The 
Siedee pniaiae ANCTIA KA sere, men pension cake ee Ce ree 

it JC (J similar): ‘Inveni enim, quomodo qui contentus est sua por- 
cione bonoram nec appetit ultra quam datum fuerit sibi, dives eat, ot 
ud ei valet plus quam omnes divitie.’ (Guidi's mes. F and M adil after 
‘contentment’, and J hare fowl satisfection and contentment both are 
the true riches. M.S.) 

” Supplied from Kh (add Guidi's mex. F and M. M. &), supported 
by OSp, (J and E) similar to (th, in whose text the accidental omission 
is merely = bit clearer, M.S.) 

we Is it pore accident that BdB, which almost certainly represents 
here & diferent Hebrew than thet preserved in the printed text or in JC, 
ome nearer than all others to Hertel's » Tantrikhyhyika, ve. 7B (p. 79 of 
translation)? BdB says, ‘od bart die wysen vier ding sprechen: ea sy 
reece ry ning Aragon ecto 
der sich davon thi, dss jeh nit 


i 


3 





summit of intelligence is discrimination between what may be 
and what may not be, and peace of mind and beauty es 
charactor] 110 and abstinence from that which there is n 
means of acomp 

148 (1650), And Bs state became such that I was content 
and satisfied!!! and [ removed from the house of the ascetic 
inte the desert. The mouse, the friend of the crow, said to the 
tortowe:1!2 T had a friend among the doves, whose friendship 
for me antedated the friendship of the crow. Then the 
crow miormed me of that (friendship) which existed between 
you and him, and told me that he desired to come to you; 
and T was eager to come to you with him. 

149. For I hate solitude. For truly there is no earthly 
joy that compares with the companionship of friends, and no 
sorrow equal to separation from friends, 

ii) (vs. 61). I have made trial, and [ know that it is not 
fitting for an intelligent man to seek from the world more 
than the daily bread with which he fends off want and distress 
from himeelf; and that which easily fends off these fom him 
is merely food and shelter, so long as (sufficient) expanse of 
land (for living) is provided, and nobility of soul.‘ 

151 (vs. 52). Even if the world and what is in it were given 





10 Sapplied from extract 46 in Guidi, Studii sul Treats Arabo del Libro 
Oalila ¢ Dimaa, pp. 80 and xxvii, On the translation I have been 
seaisted by MG. 

tt Goidi's mes. supported by OSp. ‘My affairs advanced unto «atis- 
faction with my condition and contentment with what waa at hand.’ MM. 5. 

itt The mouse ... torfoise; unorigimal passage, found only in Ch. (In 
the middle of thie pamgraph, after the mouse has told of his friendship 
with the dove and the crow and just as be ie about to tel) how the 
crow led him to the tortoise, Kh inserts, ond he turned to [Ae tortoie 
and gaid. M. 5.) 

113 DeS and Kh, thru Aas friendship the friendship of the crow waa 
procured for mr. So also in pense J (JC, BGB), OSp, NS, Adu, and OS. 
(Gk sepperta Ch, as El seems to. Ch scemes to be o simple misreading 
a for 5, in Arabic a difference of a single paint. This caused 
the insertion of (45, without which the sentence with (3—< could not 
be read. MLS) 

tit The clouse:‘so long... soul’ is mot found in OSp, J, El, and Gk, 
and. differa widely in the texte of Ch, deS (with Kh), Mosul (4th ed.), 
perhaps only a petty gloss varied according to pious fancy. MLS. 
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to a man, he could never profit by any of it exeept that 
little with which he could fend off want from himself. As for 
what is in excess of that, it is in a place which he cannot 
attain (1. 6. where it is of no service to him). 

152 (165b). It is in this frame of mind that I have come 
here with the crow, for I am a brother to you; and of this 
sort let my place also be in your heart, 

153 (166). When the mouse finished his speech, the tortoise 
answered him m gentle, sweet words, saying: I have heard 
your speech; and, © what a delightful speecli!—were it not 
that I see you do not take account of the rest of the things 
which sre within you and of your exile among us.!!5 It should 
not be thus.tie 

154 (vs. 54). Know that beauty of speoch is not complete 
without [beauty of)1!? deeds. The sick man who knows a. 
remedy for his disease—if he does not treat himself with it, 
his knowledge is of no value to him, and he obtains no relief 
Or ease, 

19S (170). Make use of your knowledge and act according 
to your intelligence! Do not grieve over the paucity of your 
possessions! 

{56 (vs. 63), For the man of valor is honored (tho) without 
wealth, like a lion which is feared even when in repose; but 
the rich man who is without valor is despised even tho he 
has much wealth, like a dog, which is despised among men, 
even tho wearing a necklace and anklets [of gold.]113 


—_—_——_____ —_— 


18 Translation antertain. M.S. anggests: “You do not mention a rem- 
nant {a number) of matters, some of which were on your mind (or, in 
yourself} and nothing of your exile umong us; or, asa yariunt trane- 
lation, reading o! as @) : ‘to what you mention there belung the rest of 
the things, of which and of your exile among us there was something on 
your mind’, My own idew is that the passage may mean: “You look only 
on the dark «ids of your situation, and fail to he happy over the bright 
side, namely, your own good qualities and our good conipany’. 

“8 Kb and Cheikho's Ms C, Drice this from your heart! 

i? Sopplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC), OSp, and NS. 
(Gk, El, and O8 support Ch M.S.) 

ie Sopplied from: Kh and Cheikko's Ms. 8, supported by J (with JC). 
So in Sanskrit (TantrakhySyike Il, vs. 99) (Gk ulse with Cheikho's 
Me. B; bat (Sp, NS, aud OS support Ch. M. 5.) 
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167 (167, vs, 57). Be not distressed in your soul because of 
exile! 


158 (vs. 58). For the intelligent man is never in exile; for 
he never goes abroad but that he takes with him enough 
intelligence to suffice him,"!® like the lion which never wanders 
around without the strength with which he obtains his living 
wherever he turns his face, 

159 (169). So turn your belpful suggestions to advantage 
for !2¢ yourself, since you deserve good. And if you do this, 
good will seek you out, 

160 (ys. 59), just as water seeks the level, and water-birds 
the water. 

161 (vs. 60). For distinction is cbtained only by the per- 
spicuous man, the resolute, who seeks (it). 

162 (vs. 61). But as for the lazy, vacillating man, the irres- 
olute, who trusts (lo others)}—distinction never befriends him, 
just as a young woman finds no profit im the company of an 
old man, '21 | 

163 (vs, 66), Let it not grieve you to say, ‘I was 
and I have become needy.” For wealth and the rest of the 
goods of the world—their coming is quick when they come, 
and their departure as sudden when they depart, like a ball, 
which is swift im rising and quick in falling, 

164 (vs. 67). It is said that there is no permanency or 
stability in certain ‘things—in the shadow of the cloud, the 
fnendehip of the ignoble, the love of women, false praise, and 
great wealth,122 

165 (vs. 70), Much wealth never brings elation to an 
intelligent man, nor does the scarcity of it dispirit him. But 
his wealth is his intelligence and those good deeds which he 
has previously performed; for he ig assured that he will never 











("In the tranaiation of this part of section I68 I have received 
contilerahle help from ML. 5. 

'w DeS and Kh, So take good care of... M.S. 

0 DeS with J (10) sy", Ge fo & young woman the company of a 
decrepi! od man gites mo — Oh, apparentiy followed 
misreais Ad for bo. ord OSp. 

og eggs hey ey a LE 
ASa anhotunees ix things and inserts, az fourth, between ‘love of women! 
asd ‘falas praise’, the word “‘beasty’. M. 8. 
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be despoiled of what he has done, nor will he ever be punished 
(tn the next world) for anything he has not done. 

166 (vs 71). And it is fitting that he should not neglect 
the concerns of the other vod, nor the making of provision 
for them. For desth is always unexpected when it comes. There 
is no time that has ans fixed upon between it and anyone. 

167 (174). But you have no need of my admonitions, because 
you are well aware of what ia good for you.'?? However, 
T thought to pay you your due of respect, for you are our 
pao and whatever we have i at your service. 

168 (175). When the crow heard the tortoise’s reply to the 
mouse, and her graciousness toward him, and the beauty of her 
speech to him—this pleased him, and delighted with it he said: 

169 (176), You have pleased and gratified me, for you are 
justified in rejoicing over your heart just as I rejoice over it.t™ 

170 (v8.73). Now of the people of the world the chief in 
the matter of intensity of happiness and nobility of lifo and 
fairness of fame is he whose dwelling 124 does not cease to be 
well trodden on the part of his brothers and friends of good 
character, and with whom there never fails to be a throng of 
people whom he delights and who delight him, and whose 
necessities and concerns he supports (literally, he is behind). 

{71 (va. 75). For when a noble man stumbles, he is not 
razed up by any but a noble man, just as when an elephant 
is mired, only elephants can extricate him. | 

{72 (va. 76). The intelligent man does not look at (take 
thought about) a kindness he performs, however great it may 
be. Even tho he risks his life or exposes it for (performing) 





133 Translation of the last clause by M. S. 

‘44 Translation of last clause partly by M. 5.; ef JO, tw aufem goudere 
debet in anime two in eo yuodl dene peeVactt te tu: ont domo. Go; ef, 
OS, aber auch du darfat dick figlich deiner Taten und deiner Recht- 
echaffenkeit frenen. 

(8 Reading with Cheikbo's Ms. B #'a, imetead of @la.y (his feat’), 
OF deS and Eh, whose Aouse nemer ceases to be inhabited by friends -- 

OS is similar, J is like Ch: seo JC, peo non commoveatur a stele amicie 
(Faere is no doubt that J read ,}e5; he han it'in the Hebrew; a 
the verb to mij ‘slip’ or ‘stumble’, and left out Jizz 9 
e. J simply miernd, a Zl text of Ch, sod then made the Best be 
could out of a bad MB) 


it 


it 
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some sort of kindness, he does not consider!2* this-a fault. 
Rather he knows that he risks only the perishable for the 
eternal, and buys the great with the small. 

173 (vs. 77). The most fortunate of men is he who ‘moét 
frequently causes to prosper (the suit) of one who seeks protec- 
tion or begs.7 

174 (va. 74). But he who does not share his wealth m not 
considered rich.!?3 

175 (177), While the crow was talking a gazelle‘approached 
them running. 

176 (178). The crow was afraid of him, likewise the mouse 
and the tortoise. 

177 (179—181). The tortoise jumped into the water; the 
mouse entered a holo; and the crow flew up and alighted upon 
a tree. 

178 (182). The deer drew near the water and drank a little 
of it, Then he stood up im fear to look (around). 

179 (183, 184). Then the crow hovered in the sky to see if 
he could observe anyone seckmg the deer, He looked in every 
direction bat saw nothing, Then he called to the tortoise to 
come out of the water, and said to the mouse: Come ont, for 
there is nothing to fear here. 

180 (185). The crow, the mouse, and the tortome assembled 
at place. 

isi (186. On seeing the gazelle looking at the water and 
not drinking, the tortoise said to him: Drink if you are thirsty, 
and fear not; for there is nothing to frighten you. 

182 (188). The gazelle drew near them, and the tortoise 
welcomed him and greeted him, and said to kim: Whence have 
you come? 

ISS (189), He said: I have been'** m these plains (literally, 
deserts) [a long time]!2 and hunters (literally, mounted ted archers) 

tt mending >.> to 2 ae in ms. Jos Derenboury. 

m7 Translation of thin section largely by BLS. 

'™) Mx. Jos. Derenbourg, And he ie wot accounted as living who is 
expelled from human society to solitude A similar clanse in supported 
by J (JC, tho fragmentary) ond ASu. OSp differunt, but still with a 
| clause, M.S. 

(3 Kh and OSp, Aare 


prasad. 
$5 Sappiied from J (with JC, BAB), fonpuice onnder ef. OS, schon 
lange Zit. 
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lave never ceased pursuing me from place to place, To-day I 
saw an old man,!%1 and I feared that he might be a hunter. 
So I came (here) in terror. 

184 (190), The tortowe said: Fear not, for we have never 
seen any hunters here at all. We will grant you our love and 
our dwelling-place, and pasturage is near ws. 

185 (191). The gazelle desired their friendship and remained 
with them. They had a shelter of trees to which they used to 
oome every day, and where they assembled and diverted them- 
selves with stories and conversed. 

186 (192). Now one day the crow, the mouse, and the tor- 
toise were waiting at the shelter at their appointed time, but 
the gazelle was absent. They waited for him a while, [but he 
did not come}.!%2 

187 (193). When a long time had elapsed, they feared that 
harm had befallen him. 

188 (194). They, [the mouse and the tortoine,}!"* said to the 
crow: Fly up and see if you observe the gazelle m any of those 
(misiortunes) that distress us. 

189 5 ‘The crow circled around and looked, and, behold, 
the gawlle was in a hunter's net.?34 

190 (198). He few away swiftly to inform the mouse and 
the tortoise, 





13) Text lS, DeS and Kh read 124% (igure, phantom’); this 
is better; of. OS, etieas. M- 3. 

47 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J and OSp. (Add El. 
[om oot sure that the follest text, ae represented by deS, (Sp, and J, 
is the best. JC and BdB do not support J, but with NS come pearer 
to supporting Ch. El seema to omit in turn the initial phrase of 167. 
The two phrase, end of 188 and beginning of 187, really say the same 
thing ms slightly different way, and I am not at ail’ euro that the fuller 


138 Supplied from deS and Kh, di Aasai nab ba acorn (08 
an with Ch. NS, curiously, agrees with Tantrikbyiyika in 
having the tortoise alone make the request. M. &.) 

WO NS adds, “And be descended to him, and ssid: Brother, who hes 
cansed you to full info this net? The gazelle answered: In it not ihe 
bour of death? But if you have some plan try it.’ Curiously, NS is the 
only wersion of the K and D that in thin place agrees with the Sanskrit 

(Sanskrit Reconstruction 196,197). OSp and El bave « lucuna here 
and put the speoch of the mouse in Sanskrit 201 into the mouth of the 
crow, who in thom versions, a in NS, flies down to the deer. 


1H 


191 (199). The tortoise and the crow said to the monse: 
This situation is hopeless except for you. Therefore help our 
brother! 

192 (200—202), The mouse ran quickly until he reached the 
gazelle, and said: How did you fall into this misfortune? For 
you are one of the sharp-witted, The =e 

193 (vs. 78). Is sharp wit of any avail against the predestine 
the hidden,!2* which cannot be seen or avoided? 

104 (293). And while they were (engaged) in conversation. 
the tortoise came to them. | 

195 (224, 225). The gazelle said to her: You have not done 
right in coming to us.!%4 

196 (226, 227). For when the hunter comes and the mouse 
shall have finished cutting my bonds, I shall quickly outstrip 
him. The mouse bas a roomy refuge among his boles37 and 
the crow can fly away. But you are slow and have no spesd,'24 
and I am fearful of the hunter on your account. The tortoise 





197 (vs. 81). It is not considered living when one is separated 
from his friends.13* 

198 (ve.83) For help toward the appeasing of carea and 
the consolation of the soul in misfortunes lies in the meeting 


1m Aceayting Cheiblic'y amendation of 2ie)\ for i-xasil supported 
by OSp, escubtertas. JC sayz, gue demper lata est (J similar); NS, whiok 

a from abope. 

tM! ‘Translation of final] clause by M. 5. 

tt Ch is inferior; deS und Kh, the mower has many holes; J, fo sours 
trowvera usecr de cachettes cf de frous (JC almost identical); OSp, af mur 
a omueckan cucmis gue catanm por mogul. 

si8 Text reads Clade 'Y. Cheikho suggests CU “as Y which is the 
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of a friend with a friend when each has revealed!¢" to his 
companion bis sorrow and his complaint. 

199 (vs. 84). When separation occurs between a trusting 
friend und his confidant, he (the friend) is robbed of his heart 
and denied his happiness and deprived of his insight. 

200 (228, 229). The tortoise had not yet finished her speech 
when the hunter came up, and at the same time as this the 
mouse finished (cutting) the snares, The gazelle escaped; the 
crow flew up; and the mouse entered the hole!" 

201 (230, 231). When the hunter came to his snares and 
saw that they had been cut, he was astonished; and he began 
to look aronnd him, but he saw nothing except the tortoise,!42 

202 (232). He took her and bound her with the cords. 

203 (233). The gazelle, the crow, and the mouse assembled 
without delay, and they saw the hunter just as be was taking 
up the tortoise and binding her with the cords At this their 
erief became oppressive, and the mouse said: 

204 (vs. 85). It seems that we never pass the last stage of 
one misfortune without falling into another that is worse. 

205 (vs. 86), He was right who said, ‘A man does not céase 
walking firmly as long as he does not stumble; but if he stumbles 
ones while walking on uneven ground, the stumbling continues 
with him, even tho he walks on even ground.’ 

206 (va. 87, 234, 7235), Verily, the fate that was mine, which 
separated me from my family, my possessiony, my home, and 
my country, was not to give me my fill until it should sepa- 
rate me from all thut I was living with of the companionship 
of the tortoise,!#? the beet of friends, 

207 (vs. 88). whose love does not look for recompense nor 
seek a return, but whose love i a love of nobility and loyalty, 





we Text oF, I accept Cheikho’s emendation .,=3! which ix the 
reading of ma. Jos. Derenbourg. 

ut DeS aad Eh (ML 8. adds ASu) add, and only the fortcis: remained; 
JC similar. (Rut J, BdB, GSp, El, Gk, and OS ike Ch, M.S). 

1 DeS and Eh add, craspling along; ef. OS, wie sie threes Weged tog. 

143 "This translation is partly that of M. 5. I emend ¢p« to be wa in 
de Socy's ms 1502 and ma. Jos. Dorenbourg, which, os tranainted by 
M.S, say, cowl mot be eulinfied watil if showld exparcte me from as much 
aa J Aad of the friewighip of the tortoies. M.S. rejects this emendation, 
but emends Anco to doleve, and translates, .- » Seperate me from 
everyone will wham I lived of the companions of the tortoies. 
WY J408 of 





208 (vs 89). me love that exceeds the affection of a parent 
for a child, | | 

209 (vs. 90). a love which nothing brings to an end except 
death. 

210 (va, 2). Ales for this body, over whieh misfortune is 
the regent that never ceases to maintain sway and to cause 
change. 

211 (vs. 93). Nothing is permanent for it (the body) or endu- 
ring with it, just as ascendancy is not permanent with stars 
in the ascendant, nor descendancy with (stars in) the descen- 
dant; but in their revolution the ascendant never fails to become 
the descendant, and the descendant the ascendant, and the 
rising the setting, and the setting the rising. 

212 (vs. 94). This gnef reminds me of my (former) griefs, 
like a wound that hes healed upon which a blow falls; for 
(then) two pains come together upon him who has it—the pam 
of the blow and the pain of the breaking open'*4 of the wound." 

213 (236). Just so is he who has assunged his wounds im the 
company of his friends, and then has been bereft of them. 

214 (2378). The crow and the guzelle said to the mouse: 
Our grief and your grief and your words,4* tho eloquent, are 
of 06 avail whatever for the tortowe Cease this, and concern 
yourself with finding (a meana of) liberation for the tortoise, 
For it has been said: 

215. ‘Men of valor are known only in battle, [men of]!¢ 
probity in business, family and child in poverty, and friends 
in adversities.’ 

216 (237b), The mouse said; I consider it a good plan, that 


:41 Text reads .pl.tj] for which (heikho proposs p21 M. 8. 
nggesta with deS and Kh j0s) ‘which is said of wounds while 
“Laks is aid only of hove 

49 J (30), NS, and probably (Sp (Ilaga) epeak of an ulcer, In J ote 
the uleer is lanced by a surgeon and the patient suifers ihe double pain 
of the ulcer and the oparation. 

i DeS reads, ... are one, int... This in probably correct; ef. OSp, 
Nuestro dolor ¢ ef tuyo uno es, ¢ maguer mucho se diga ... MLS | 
“? Supplied on the basis of deS and Kh, supported by OSp, ta flees; 
emendation practically certain. J should be translated ‘possessor of 
honesty’, exactly equivalent to Arabic; ASu, maslers (posseseors) of 
honesty; El, the trusted ome; Gk, i werk. M. §) | 
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217 (239). you, o gazelle, shall run on until you are near the 
hunter’s road, and shall lie down as tho wounded and dead.'* 

218 (239, 241a). And the crow shall alight upon you as tho 
he were about to eat you, the hunter following. Then be (keep) 
near him: And1!* 

29 (240). I hope that if he observes you, he will pat down 
the things he has with him — his bow and his arrows, and 
the tortoise!#® — and will hasten to you. 

#20 (242). When he draws near you, you must flee from 
him, limping, so that bis lust for you will not be lessened, 
Offer him this opportunity several times, (remaining still) until 
he comes near you.!st Then take him away thus as far as 
you efin. 152 

221 (241b). I hope that the hunter will not return until I 
have finished cutting the cord with which the tortoise is bound, 
and we have left with the tortoise and reached our home. 

299 (243), The gazelle and the crow did this, acting in 
concert and wearying*®) the hunter for a long while.'** Then 
he turned back. 





10 Emending 4 (disabled) to ~~, a» enggested by Bolufar, 
supported by OSp. Other versions incomplete: deS and Kh, as (he wounded, 
NS, as if you Aad received a acvere wound; J, as tho near unto death; 
JO, quasi morfuum. (Add BOB, als ob er tod ay; Gk, St wepie; Adu, oe 
the weary and wounded; El omits. M. 8.) 

MY ‘Transiation of jast sentence by M.S. who remarks: Ch differs more 
or less from deS and Kh and the other versions, especially OSp, in which 
the mouse follows the hunter und it is the mouse, not the hunter, that 
observes in 219. In OS the mouse follows the hunter, bui the hunter 
obeorves as in Ch. 

110 J (JC, BaB), the net; OSp, the crossbow, the met amd the tortoise; 
OS, the tortoize ... with the bow and the wet.. (Add (ik, the dove and the 
p See at Es fe toil ee ae 
isi DyeS and Kh, watil! Ae i¢ far from us. Offehoota of the Arabic 
omit or abbreviate. 

12 ‘Translation of thin sentence by M. 3. 

wt Text Lead]; perhaps better a~\ (‘the hunter followed ...'), a 
suggested by Holufer. This iv supported by Kh and OSp (add J, with 
C and BdB, El, NS, and ASn. 


ge 
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223 (244). Meanwhile the mouse had cut the tortoise's cords, 
and they two saved themselves together.155 

224 (246), When the honter came, he found the cord cut; 
and he reflected on the matter of the gazelle that limped and 
the crow that seemed to be eating the gazelle and yet was not 
eating, and on the cutting of bis mnares'5* before this. He grew 
worried and said: This place is nothing else than a place of 
sorcerers or a place of jinns’ Then he returned to the place 
from which he had come nt first in search of something, without 
looking toward it.t7 

225 (247). The crow, the gazelle, the tortoise, and the mouse 
went away to their shelter safe and secure.15¢ 

226 (vs. 96). [If it happens that these creatures despite their 
smallness and weakness could effect their escape from the bonds 
of destruction time after time thru their love and loyalty and 
firmness of heart and the aid of one to the other; then men, 








instincts of good snd duit, aud Gia AHRCSY Secciniieation mead 
knowledge. should much more readily unite and help one 
another.)!5 
227 (Colophon), This is the illustration of the mutual aid 
friends, End of the Chapter of the Ringdove. 


149 DeS and Kh (commected with the preceding), ‘while the mouse 
basied himeelf with cutting the thong until be had cut it and had escaped 
with the tortoise.’ M.S. observes that the order of telling the events in 
Ch is perbaps nearer OS, while OSp also supports Ch. 

1 Text (5-5) (a2 tly. This is corrupt but perhaps represents 5 
phrase meaning ‘how the oan down.’ However, I have substituted 
the reading of deS and Eh, SOL. 5) ,3 39, which may be correct. 
Their sense is eupported by OSp and J (JO, Bab). 

167 Des and Eh, Then ‘he returned to the place from which he bad 
first come, not sesking (to take away) anything nor ever turning towand 
i OSp somewhat smilar; JC, eo aiif in tig mom cum more 
(esecntially like J ond Bd). (El, aad he returned in fear und Aggte. 
Ch must be amended from deS to be readable, by simply inserting Y bafore 
weet and reading Ys for Mas, ‘Then Ch means exactly the same thing 
as deS (Kb) Of. Bolufer. M. §2. 

14.7 (JC, BAB), OSp (MLS. adds NS, El, and the expanded ASc) 
invert here, Tho king said to the philosopher. The other versiony, like the 
Sanskrit texts, omit this statement 

This entire section, omitted in Ch, is mpplied from deS and Kh, 
Parallels, lees expanded, appear in other Arabio Mea. (see Cheikho's nite} 
and in J (JC), OSp, NS, and O08. 


THE MARATHA POET-SAINT DASOPANT 
DIGAMBAR 
Justis E. Ansorr 
Sout, New Jexer 
Sources of informatwn 

Twenty years aco Dasopant Digambar was hardly more 
than a mere name in Western India. In 1962, however, that 
wilde, in one of his journeys of research, discovered at Amba 
Jogai (Mominabad) in the Haidarabad State, a branch of the 
descendants of D&sopant, possessing many manuscripts of the 
voluminous works of this poet-saint, and im addition an account 
of his life, in manuscript, by an unknown author. Mr. Rajwade 
published a short account of his discovery in the series known 
as rN 

In 1904, Mr, Vintyak Laxaman Bhive, the well known 
schiolas® of Marathi literature (in 1919 the author of Maharashtra 
Sarasvat, History of Marathi Literature) published in the series 
known as Maharishtrakavi the Dasopant Charitra (Life of 
Disopant) which had been discovered hy Mr. Rajwade. The 
manuscript of this work, and the only one known te exist, was 
given to Mr. Bhave by one of Dasopant’s descendants at Amba 
Jogai, Shridhar Avadhita Deshptinde, the 12th in the line of 
discipleship-descent. 

In 1905 Mr. V..L. Bhave published in the Maharishtrukavi 
two chapters of Dasopant’s great work, the Gitarnava, a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita, the manuscript of which had 
heen given him by Shridhar Avadhita Deshpinde, 

In 1912 Mr, Shankar Shri Krishna Dev, of Dhulii, also an 

thusiastic and devoted student of the Maratha Poet-Samts, 
published in the Journal of the Bharat Itihis Saishodhak 
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Mandal, Vol. 4, Part 1, page 10, a short note on Disopant 
and his Marathi and Sanskrit works. 

In 1914 Mr. Dey published i in the Proceedin “te of the Bhirat. 
Ttihis Saishodhak Mandal the Grantharaj of Disopant. The 
Dev was sble to collect, 

In 1915 Mr. V. GL, Bhave published in the Journal of the 
Bharat Itihis Sanshodhak Magdal, Vol. 12, page 106, a sum- 
mary of Disopant’s Santuvijaya.' 

In 1919 Mr. Bhiive published his History of Marathi Lite- 
rature (Mahfirish{ra Sarasvat), See page 117 for his account 
of Dé&sopant and his works. On pave 145 a faesimile of what 
is believed to be Dasopant’s handwriting is given, Mr. Phave's 
chapter on Mahtpati and other historians (Mahipati va itar 
Charitrakir), containing a reference to Daeopant, is a reprint 
with slight changes of lis article printed in the Journal of 
the Bharat Itihis Safishodhak Mandal, Vol. 12, page 108, 


Early references to Dasopant 

Mahipati (1715—1790) in his Bhaktavijaya, written in 1769, 
Chap. 67,178, merely mentions his name in the list of Saints, 

In the invocation to Bhaktalilamrit (written in 1774), Chap. 1, 
Disopant ts described as one who had received the blessing of 

atta (Datta anugrahi). 

In Bhaktalilimpit Chap, 22,48 to 69, the meeting of Eknath 
and Déasopant in a forest is recorded. In chapter 22, 79 to 
10), there is an account of a visit paid by Dasopant to Eknath 
at Paithan. 

Moropant (1729—1794) in his Sanmanimila, Jewel-necklace- 
of-Saints, says: 

Dasopantts heli Gitdrnava manavdé savd lakh 

Grantha parame dustara to na tayachi jase na Vasavila kha. 

Jayarimasuta, m disciple of Ramdis (1608—1681), mentions 
Dasopant in his Santamalika. See Kavyetihisssangraha, No. 24, 
Part 3, page 33. 

(iirdhar, @ disciple of Ramdis, in his Shri Samerthapratapa 
16, 34 mentions Gitirpava as the work of Dusopant, 





DOME Male siek tees wast Leis: bones na ete 
work, see page 115. 


a 
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The published works of Dasopant | 

Grantharaj. This was printed in 1914 by Mr, 8. 8. Dev of 
Dholia from four MSS, two of which he obtained at Amba 
Joyai, and two from Yekhehal, found in the Afath of Atmirim, 
the author of Shn Dasavishrimadhima. These are de- 
signated by Om, Shri, Ra, and Ma, and their dates Mr. Dey 
gives as 1728, 1578, 1678, 1758 respectively. Tho Ms Om was 
used for printing, but the variations found in Shri, Ha, and 
Ma are indicated m foot notes In printed form the Grantha- 
rij covera 196 pages. 

The Grantharsj is a philosophical work in verse, consisting 
of eight chapters (Prakaran) put in the form of a dialogue 
between Guru and Disciple, The Disciple asks questious regar- 
ding the truce meaning of Bandha (Bondage of the Soul), Moksha 
(Deliverance) and Jivanmudli (Deliverance though still living). 
The answers of the Guru are in accord with the usual Vedantic 
formulae, and are corroborated by quotations from the Brihad- 
iranyaka, Taittiriya and Chandogya Upanishads. 

Gitdérnava. The two first chapters of this work were publi- 
shed by Mr. V. L, Bhive in 1905, in the Mahirdshtrakavi 
‘series, The MS was given him by Shridhar Avadhiita Desh- 
pande of Amba Jogai, The age of the MS is not indicated. 
The Gitirpava is a commentary on the 18 chapters of the 
Bhagavadgtta. Every word of the original is commented upon, 
the whole making a voluminous work, said to consist of 125,000 
verses. In the second chapter the author inserts at some length 
a story of human life and its sorrows, also an amusing story 
ai considerable length, of a Brahman, who even under the 
greatest pressure refused to use Prakrit for communication 
employing © 

hi ea eo sari 


oye 


nly Sanskrit. 
Geodigambarkrit Santavijaya. Mr. Bhaye, m the .Journal 
of the Bharat [thas Saishodhak Mandal, 1915, vol. 12, page 
106, gives a summary of the 34 chapters of the Santavijaya, 
List of published and wnpublished Works 
The following list of 52 works of Disopant m Murath and 
Sanskrit is given by Mr. 8, 8. Dev. See preface to the Gran- 
? Seo Preface to Grantharaj, page 12 = 





Historical Notes 


Disopant Digambar was born in A.D. 1551 and died in 
1615.2 He was thus the contemporary of the great Poet-Saint 
Eknath (1548—1609) and tradition records their meeting to- 
gether.4 He lived during the reign of that tolerant Moha lis 
Emperor Akbar, but under the immediate rule of the Mokham- 
medan king at Bedar, Ali Barid Shah. When Dasopant died 








* More exnctly, in Indian chronology, be was born in Shake L478, 
Bhidrapads, Vadya 6 anil died in Shaka 1837 Macha, Vadya @ This I 
give on the authority of Mr. Vinhvangth Kashinath Rajwide. Sea Gran- 
thamalé of LWQ, also Mr. 8,8. Dev in preface of Grantharaj page ® Also 
Mr. V. L. Bhive in Mahirtshtra Sarasrat page L117. | am wosware of 
tair authority, but preaime the dates were obtained locally from Daa 
pant’s descendants at Amba Jogai. 

é Mabtpati in his Bhaktalflimpit, Chap. 9% 4888 and Bl—Ial. 

3 The Harids were generals in the army of the Bahkmani kings af Bedar, 


= 
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(1615), Tukairam at Deho and Ramdas at Jamb were boys of 
seven vears of age. 

It is true of Dasopant, as of the other Maratha Poet-Saints, 
that there is very little known of his life from a strictly histo- 
rical point of view. The method that some of the biographers 
of the Maratha saints are adopting, of separating from the 
mass of tradition the miraculous, and calling that part legen- 
dary, and the balance historical, or probably historical, is mis- 
leading, and is to be rejected. With few exceptions, the plain 
fact is, that during the lifetime of these saints no eyewitness 
recorded the events of their lives. Stories were however handed 
down from generation to generation in the line of their family 
or discipleship. These traditions have in some instances been 
collected by some “lover of the Saints", and have heen recorded, 
as in the case of Mahspati in his Bhaktavijaya or Bhaktali- 
limyit. These are not historical records in any sense, If is 
misleading to regard them as such. They may of course con- 
tain parts that are historical, but the only true course is to 
regard all as traditional, with the exception of what may m 
special instances be corroborated by outside evidence. I have 
therefore made two divisions—the historical, and the traditional. 


At Amba Jogai, also known as Mominabad, in the Haidarabad 
State, there is the Samadii, or tomb, of Diisopant Digambar. 
There are also at the same place two families claiming descent 
from Diisopant, the one called the major branch (Thorlei deryhar), 
the other the minor branch (Dhditei devghar). In the major 
branch the present representative in the line of discipleship is 
Shridhar Avadhita Deshpande. There is also a branch of the 
family at Bavagi near Bedar, and still another at Chandrapir 
near Négpiir.* All these branches are said to possess manu- 
acript copies of Dasopant's works? 
and in 1589 displaced the Bahmani dynasty. Ali Barid Shab, under whom 
Dasopant must have lived, died in 1582. Seo Kincaid’s History of the 
Maratha People, The Bahmani Kingdom, pages 69 to 79 and 102 

* The family line is as follows: Digambar, Dadsopant, Dattijipant, 
Vishrabbir, Davobs, Dattaji, Devaji, Vishvimbhar, Gurabora, Avadhata, 
Atrivurada, Vishvambhara. See Rajwide in Granthamila ander D&sopant, 
and Mahfrishtra Sdrasvat, pare 110. 

7 Grantheraj, sngusk bien Also Mahirashirakavi, Part 2, page 59. 
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it is evident from the voluminous nature of Dasopant’s works, 
their contents, language, style, etc, that he was a man of lear- 
ning and of piety, and given to untiring labor. 

The question of his influence on his own and following times 
is not easy to answer. Copies of his works have been thus far 
found only with his descendants, and in the Math of Atmirim, 
the author of Shri Dasavishrimadliima, at Yekhehal. His 
Gilarnava was however known to itcroraat (1729—1794), and 
Mahipati(1715—1790) relates of Dasopant’s meeting Eknath on 
two occasions. His works were probably known to Ramdis, The 
evidence of this is twofold. (1) Girdhar, the disciple of Riumdas, 
in his Samarthapratipa,’ conceives of a banquet given by Riimdis 
to authors past and present, at which the viands were their 
respective literary works, Disopant is mentioned as guest, and 
ce souegtaaaabi as his special contribution to the banquet: Daso 

Digumbara svayeipila sovale Gilarnacardsti simparna jevile 








Samarthapratipa 16, 34). (2) There is a very noticeable 
Sa between some portions of Ramdas’ Dasbodh and the 
Grantharaj and the Grtarpava. Compare Rimdis’ picture of 
human life in Dashodh (Dashak 3, Samas 1—4) with Grtarpava 
Chap, 2, 2115—2175, and Granthuraj Chap, 3, 55 and following 


The Traditional Division 

What is traditionally recerded of Dasopant is found in the 
Diasopantcharitra, the work of an unknown author, printed by 
Mr. V. L. Bhive in the Mahdérishtrakavi series, Mr, Bhive 
states that be also came into posseszion of another Dasopant- 
eharitra, very modern and not thought worthy of printing. 

Mahipati in his Bhaktalilamrit, Chap. 22,48—68 and 79—101, 
relates the meeting of Eknith with Dasopant on two occasions, 

Doubtless many local traditions regarding Disopant could 
be collected from his present descendants at Amba Jogai and 
other places mentioned above. 

The following is a translation of that portion of the Daso- 
pantcharitra that covers the eventful incident in Dasopant’s 
early life, when in his great distress God came in the form of 





* Shri Samarthapratapa by Girdhar, page &; pablisbed by &. 3. Dev at 
Dbols in the Rimdis sud Ramdasi series, 1912 {shake 164). 
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a humble servant to deliver him from the designs of the Moham- 
medan king. The remaining portion of the Dasopantcharitra 
I shall give only im summary. 


Shri Dasopantcharitra 

(1) Obeisance to Shri Ganesh! Obeisance to Shri Saraswat! 
Obeisance to Shri Dattatreya, the First Guru! Om! Obeisance 
to Thee, 0 Digambar, the Good-Guru, Joy-Innate, Ocean-if- 
Happiness! Sun-that-drives-away-the-darkness-of-Ignorance, 
Ganesh-in-form! Obeisance to Thee! (2) One need merely call 
on Thee, Ganapati, and all the illosion of corporeal conscious- 
ness vanishes. Thou alone appearest in all existences, the 
Inner-Soul-of-all, Merciful One! (3) Victory, Victory to Thee, 
Prima! Maya, Mother-of-the-World! O Divine Moon in the 
forest of Joy! Thou who yearnest for thy worshipers! Thou- 
who-pervadest-the-Universe, Thoo Joy-of-the-Universe! 
Shirada! (4) Now let me praise my caste Deity, who at the 
meré uttering of his name manifests himself in my lotus-beart, 
Vyasa and others sing, whom Brahma and the other Gods 
meditate upon, Martanda, my caste Deity. (6) When one modi- 
taiex upon him im one’s lotus-heart, its emotion is that of 
delight in his lotusfeet. And through it I shall certainly gain 
richness of expression. (7) Singing also with love the praises 
of my Mother and Father, who are in truth the abode of all 
the Deities, and receiving on my head them blessing, [ have 
became the object of their love. (8) Now let me sing the praises 
of the good Saints who are the heavenly jewels in the ocean 
of Absence-of-Feeling. With their assurance of full success, the 
composing of this book will now proceed. (9) Dattatreya, the 
three-faced in form, the object of moditation for Brahma and 
the other gods, the inner sanctuary of the Upanishads, the in- 
scrutable glory of the Vedas and other Scriptures, (10) He is 
my Good-Guru, His name is Shri Digambar, Giver-of-innate- 
Joy, the Inner-Soul-of-the-Animate-and-Inanimate, Lord-of-All. 
(11) Listen with joy to the story of his descent, that has taken 
place in varied forms from age to age, a story that is the 
hippy quintessence of happiness (12) He the Primal Guru, 
King of Yoga, the Original-Seed-of-the-Universe, descended 
voluntarily in the form of man to save the world. (13) Though 





he truly appeared man, he was not man, but Juord-of AIL Tt 
is His story that I wish in substance to bring to my own mind. 
(14) But the inspiration of the mind, and the enlightenment 
of the intellect is truly the Good-Gurn himself, Who can sing, 
and how can one sing His praises without His aid? (15) He 
entering into speech causes it to ow by His own power, Hence, 
kind listeners, give attention now with joyful heart. 

(16) The Deshpandya of Nariyanpeth, whose name was Digam- 
barriya, and whose wife’s name was Parvati, stood first among 
those of good repute. (17) I know not how, in this or another 
life, they may have adorg\ Shri Hari, but in their womb 
Avadhata descended in the form of a son. (18) His name was 
Daso Digambar, who truly was Lord also: from whose mouth 
there issued the voluminous “Commentary on the Gita", con- 
sisting of 125,000 verses. (19) This Maharaj Dasopant, having 
the very form of Shri Datta, descended verily for the saving 
of the world into that household. (20) He whose face was full 
of smiles, long-eyed, straight-nosed, of fair complexion, his 
hands reaching to his knees, possessed of every noble quality, 
anid beyond all comparison, descended into this world. (21) His 
Mother and Father, rich in their good fortune, joyfully spent 
thelr money und performed for him at the proper time the 
ceremonies of the sacred thread and of marriage, (22) Listen 
how with love to whut happened to mother, father and son after 
the above events. 

(28) Digambarriya was the Deshasth of the five Mahals. 
Nardyappeth and the other peths. Being a very competent 
man he was the chief official of these peths. (24) It was the 
rule that he should despatch the whole of the revenue of that 
distrint to the Gove ument at Bedar, (25) Tt happened, how- 
ever, in a year of failure of rain, that the Government money 
was not despatched, and he was called to Bedar, (26) The 
Sahamani king had authority over the whole country, and lived 
at Bedar, hence Digambar was called there. (27) He was in 
default by 200,000 rupees. Now listen to the story in detail of 
what happened to him. (28) They thus questioned him: “As 
there is a debit balance agamst you of Government money, 
how can you expect to be released without making it good?” 
(29) He replied: “It is because of failure of rain that this 
halance of Government money stands against me, Have mercy 
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therefore. I ask your forgiveness. (30) If you give me your 
assurance, I will make the effort and raise the money.” The 
king listened, and replied thus: (31) “I must have the money, 
if you are to be released. Obtain some security from the people 
here, or leave your son here, and go, and send back the money,” 
(32) Listening to the demand of his Lord, the man thought 
to himself: “How can I leave my child here and go!” (33) When 
Digambar had been brought to Bedar, his son had come with 
him, the son who was an Avatar, Disopant Maharaj. (54) As 
the king looked upon the boy he was greatly pleased with 
him, and said; “What a wonder! image God has made out 
of Beauty! (35) As I look at the child", he said to himself, 
“my craving is not satisfied by occasional glimpses, What a 
‘statue of Happiness! (36) If I had such a jewel m my house 
he would become the Lord of my realm. As I look over the 
whole animate and inanimate world I see no one equal to him. 
(37) Let all my wealth vanish, but this child I must have for 
my own” This idea came to his mind because he had no child 
of his own, (38) Still farther he thought: “He looks like a 
fwice-born boy, but I see him stamped with a royal mark. 
(39) As I look at his moon-face, my chakor-eye gazes unsatisted. 
If I can.adopt him as my own son I shall place him on the 
royal throne.” (40) Having determined on this plan he said 
to Digambar: “Leave your son here and go back to your home, 
(41) Make a promise of one month, and go from here quickly. 
As soon as 1 receive the money your son will be returned to 
you. (42) If however at the end of the month”, the king con- 
tinued, “the money does not arrive, your son will be initiated 
into my caste. Know this for a certainty.” (43) In conformity 
with this, the king made him give a written agreement. The 
man, being helpless, gave such a writing. (44) Having given 
the document, Digambar left for his home, but with his heart 
full of anxiety. “Shall I ever see my son again?” he cried. 
(45) “How difficult of apprehension God is!" he thought. “How 
can I go and leave my son! He is not my son, but my very 
life. How can I leave him here?” (45) With mind full of 
anxicty, he thought however of Shri Avadhiita, Listen, O 
pious ones, to what he said to his eon. (47) “O my son! my 
habe! How beautiful to me your body! To leave you but a 
moment scéms to mo like an age! (48) Burn, burn to ashes 
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my lifel Burn, burn to ashes my worldly affairs! You are my 
very life, how can TF leave you and go!" (49) What did the 
noble son reply? “He, the King of the Yoga, dwelling in the 
heart, is concerned with his own honor. Why do you worry? 
(80) He is our caste Deity, He will preserve me, When Ho, 
the Soul-of-the-World, is with me, why fear? (51) At the mere 
thought of him worldly fears fly away. By the mere thought 
of him one is united with the Only-One. By the mere thought 
of him innate joy is aroused. What are these contemptible 
things of life to Him? (52) Do not hesitate, go home. He 
will provide the money, and we shall soon meet agam.” (59) The 
father listened to the words of bis son, and immediately started. 
Keeping the image of Avadhita in his heart, he arrived at 
his home, (54) Compassionate listeners, hearken with deep 
respect to what happened after he had returned to his home. 
(55) Near Bedar was the shrine of Nrisimba, called Nyisiiha 
Sprmg. The boy went there every day for his bath. (56) The 
King had granted him an allowance of a rupee a day, to meet 
the expense of his meals at this place, but what was food to 
him! (57) He would perform his bath, and give the rupee to 
_ the Brahmans, himself fasting, and meditating upon the image 
\ of Datta. (58) That meditation, which to him was drinking 
‘to all. (59) All the men and women of the place looked on 
the beautiful child with tender feelings, and made their many 
‘observations, (60) Some said: “He is possessed indeed with 
noble qualitie.” Others: “The Infatuation of the God-of. 
Lovef” Still others: “Blesed is his mother, to have given 
hirth to such a son!” (61) The Brahmans eajd: “He is nota 
mere child. His characteristics are not those of a mere child. 
He is # perpetual Yoyabhrashta. We cannot understand 
him. (62) The money he receives for himself he gives to the 
Brahmans. We do not know whether he eats or remains 
fasting. (63) His father has gone and left him, but he is not 
troubled thereby. He is simply a mass of Glory! May Shri 
Hari protect him! (64) The Mohammedan King of this Prov- 
incé has no son, and desires to make him his son! But may 
the Husband of Uma, the Lord of Kailas, Shri Shankar, 
protect him from this.” (65) Others remarked: “The Deity whom 
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Him the boy will be freed.” (66) Thus the various classes of 
people remarked to one another, but in the boy's heart there 
was pot the least concern. (67) The King, however, was 
counting the dsyx “How many will complete the month? 
When shall I with joy place him on the throne?” 

(68) Back in the home, however, the Mother and Father 
were in deep anxiety. Unable to raise the money by ther 
efforts, they became much depressed. (69) Day by day rolled 
on, and the last day of the month arrived. The money had 
not come from the Father: but what did the child do? (70) 
He thought thos: “My birth took place with ease in the Brah- 
matt caste, I am, however, in supreme perplexity, (71) In the 
8,400,000 births, attaining a human body is difficult, and attain- 
ing of lirth in the Brahman caste still more difficult. (72) 
Now what is to be in reality my future condition? To whom 
shall I go for protection? Who will preserve my Brahman- 
hood? (73) The month is gradually coming to an end. W pence 
can the money be obtained? How can I be freed? Whom can 
I meet to deliver me?” (74) While he was thus anxious in mind 
the month came to its last day. At dawn the Mohammedan 
king said to the boy: (75) “I shall certainly wait until the 
evening. If the money comes by then, I shall truly send you 
hack to your Father, (76) But if the money does not come 
to-day, I chall assuredly make you a Mohammedan.” (77) As 
these words, like a lightning-bolt, fell on the boy's ears, they 
through bis heart. There was no deliverance uow for 
liim except through Datta. (78) His lotus-face wilted, Tears 
of pain flowed from his eyes: His heart was overcome with 
emotion. It was all incomprehensible. (79) He thought to 
himself: “Up to now I did have hope from my Father. Now 
I see no hope. J cannot discern the future (80) I cam ses 
no one to ward off this calamity but the special Deity whom 
I worship, whom Brahma and other gods meditate upon’ 
(81) With this feeling in his mind, he concentrated, and placed 
his meditation at the feet of Avadhita, crying to Him for 
help. (8%) “Victory, rictory to Thee, Son-of-Atri, Home-of-Joy, 
Creator-of-Happiness, Thon whom multitudes worship. To 
of-Yoga? (83) Although Thou pervadest everything, Thow art 
without qualities, and unsttached. Thy indivisible natare is 
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icomprehensible to Brahma and the other Gods, (84) Thy glory 
is incomprehensible, Wonderful are Thy acts, ever new! Thou 
All-witness, All-illuminate, Self-existent-in-form, Omnipresent! 
(85) Thou art Lerd-of-All, therefore Thou art called Lord-of- 
the-World, One does not see at all in Thee the delusion of 
world-existence, so called. (66) Thou art Spotless, Changeloss, 
taking form for the sake of Thy worshipers, Thou movest in. 
the animate and inanimate world, 0 Thou-of-my-heart, Merci- 
ful-Ome! (87) There is no one a8 compassionate as Thou, no 
© Thou Source-of-Soleness, Ocean-of-Pity! (88) Thon art the 
Non-Dual, Existence, Intelligence, Joy, Yearner-for-Thy- 
worshipers, Source-of-Innate-Joy! Thou claimest to be the 
Protector-of-Thy-worshipers, O Digambar! (89) If Thou art 
in truth the Protector of Thy worshipers, Thou wilt to-day 
prove it true. Thou art in truth one who yearns over the 
distressed, Giver-ofJoy, Inner-Soul, 0 Digambar! (90) My 
Father, from whose seed I was begotten, remains far away. 
Thou art the Father who art in my heart. Therefore I ery 
to Thee. (91) Thou art the Mother and Father of the Uni- 
verse. Thou art He who cares for the Universe. Thou art 
the support of the Universe. The Pervader-of-the-Universo, O 
Soul-of-the-Universe, Lord-of-All! (92) This Tiger of a Moham- 
medan seeks to swallow me whole, But by the sword of Thy 
Mercy quickly kill him, and saye me, O Merciful One! (93) 
This Ocean of a Mohammedan seeks to drown me, but Thou 
art my Baviour, O Holder-ofthe-Helm! Deliver me, © com- 
pasmonate (ne! (94) This DeathSerpent ‘of a Mohammedan 
desires to bite me, and change me into one dead, but since 
Thou im Thy form of Pure-Intelligence art the Snake-Charmer, 
what fear have IT? (95) This Hand-cuff of « Mohammedan 
with extreme haste seeks to manacle me, but Thou, Miglity 
Advocate, break the hand<uff quickly, © Brother of the 
Distressed! (96) This Forest-fire of a Mohammedan seaks to 
force me into the fire, but Thou, Cloud of Compassion, rain 
and cool the fire, 0 Thou of Dark-form! (97) Who aside 
from Thee can protect me, a child? But Thou, 0 Protector-of- 
the-Distressed, run, run, 0 Shri Avadhita! For what extrem: 
ity art Thou waiting? (98) Whilst Thou art waiting for that 
extremity I shall certainly lose my life. So run, rum quickly 
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to my help and ward off the evil. (99) If a Mother should 
neglect her child, then who would care for it? Thou art traly 
a Mother dear, take me on Thy lap. (100) As the Sun goes 

to its setting tonight my Bralmanhood will snffer lose This 
Thou knowest, © Thow who holdest the Rod, Ocean-of-Meroy, 

ampassionate (me! (101) My pure pearl of Bralimanhood 
sha Xing would: wink in a Mohammedan hole, Protect me, O 
Preserver-of-the-Distressed, Ponisher-of-the-Wicked! (102) 
Ward off ward off this unbearable calamity, O! O! Digam- 
bara! Aside from Thee, O Digambara, I have no one!” (103) 
As he thus meditated in his heart, tears flowed from his eyes. 
His face turned to every quarter. He could not think what 
more to do, 

(104) An hour only of the day now remained. The King 
could not contain himself for joy. He called the Mohammedan- 
ordained Kajis, and gave them his orders, (105) Calling 
together high and low, and many brahmans also, he put this 
question to them all. (106) “The father of the boy made an 
agreement of a month. The month is today completed. What 
shall we now do? (107) ‘If I do not send the money within 
the month, you may make him a Mohammedan.’ You know 
this i the agreement made by his father. (108) I am not 
esponsible for the words of this agreement. You have of 
your own sccord come together this night. Now what answer 
do you men and women, all here together, give to this?” 
(109) As they heard these harsh words, tears flowed from all 
eyes. All were choked with emotion, they could utter no 
words, (110) A great crowd of Brahmans was there, but no 
answer escaped their lips, With drooping facok: Abies, boacat 
to cry to God for His help. (111) *O God, Thou who hast 
a yearning for Thy worshipers! 0 God, Thou who carest for 
the Brahman caste, God! Thou Great-Wave-of-Mercy, what 
a aight is this that Thon lookest upon! (112) This child is an 
ornament to the Brahman caste. This child is possessed 
noble qualities. This child is the very life of our life. ‘Protect 
him, protect him, Ob Qompassionate-One!” (113) The child 
was now brought into the assembly. He was without bodily 
: CONS ousD ess. The Soul that takes cognizance of the body had 

been summoned aay. in contemplation of the Only-One 

(114) His eyes remaining closed, he was imploring his Pro- 
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tector. This Protector was self-existent in his own heart. 
(115) He did not see men, but Janirdan in man. His feelings 
found their full joy in Janirdan, while in: bodily unconsctous- 
ness, (116) Listen with joy to what the Good-Guru, Shri 
Digambar, the Protector-of-the-Distressad, now did. 
(117) Becommg a Mahar (padewar), a staff in his hand, 
a blanket on his shoulder, and with ehah and bills of exchange 
fn hand, he suddenly appeared there in their midst. (118) He 
greeted them with “Salim! Salam!" Looking all around He 
saw extreme bewilderment. He was the Supreme Being in 
reality, but none of the dull of wit recognized him. (119) “Take, 
take these hills of exchange," cried, without doubt, the Pro- 
tector-of-the-Distressed, but the cry was really this: “Preserve 
the Brahmanhood of the child.” But no one recognized Him. 
(120) So again Shri Digambar exclaimed: “See here! Ta 
Mahir, have come here, Ask me whi, Sirs, and I will tell 
you the reason.” (121) An officer then said to him: “Well, 
where are you from? Who wre you?” He replied: «I have 
come from Nirfiyanpeth. See, I have come bringing these 
bills of exchange.” (122) With these words in their ears the 
joy of all present was more than the heavena could contain. 
A flood of delight came flowing down the heart-streams of all. 
(123) Indeed what a flood of joy broke loose! What a rain- 
full of delight! What a well of happiness was discovered! It 
was joy everywhere. (124) As when a sinking ship reaches 
the shore; as when a dying man obtains the drink that gives 
mmmortality, there is joy, so all there present were filled with 
joy. (125) The total eclipse that the Mown-face of every one 
had suffered through sorrow, as Demon Ketu, now ended 
through their prayer to Avadhiita. (126) The assembly of 
Brahmans now exclaimed to the child: “Blessed, blessed is 
your fortune. He whose joy is non-duality, your Caste-Lord, 
being your helper, how can there be fear? (197) Now open 
your lotus-eyes. Your Father has sent the money. He (God) 
before you in the form of a man.” (128) The moment the 
boy heard this through the door of his ear, he opened his 
eyes and looked around, and there stood before him his Caste- 
Lord in human form, (199) Tears of love flowed from the 
boy’s eyes, He fell prostrate in the presence of the assembly, 
His tips were unable to utter a word for joy: He began to 
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drown in the ocean of innate joy. (150) In describing that 
7 the hungry are satisfied. How much more others! Who 

can fully describe that joy? (191) Just as the Moon, with its 
Sixteen phases, arises on the night of full-moon, so now the 
Moon-face of the boy shone forth. (192) His lotus-face, that 
had been drooping in the night of sorrow, now filled out at 
the rising of the Sun Digambar. (133) The bees of Brahmans, 
taking their honey of happiness from his lotus-face, became 
Brahma-joy and sank in the ocean of Brahma-joy. (134) The 
King now questioned the man. “Hullo! Whence are you? 
Who are you? Who sent you?” (135) He replied: “I am 
the servant of Digambar, Regarding me os very faithful, he 
placed these bills of exchange in my hand and sent me here.” 
(136) The King exclaimed: *You are a servant of how long 
standing? Tell me at once your name.” 137) He replied: 
“My name is Dattaji. I am Digambar’s servant from seven 
generations You ask about my stipend? My food is all I 
ask of him. (138) He can neyer do without me a single mo- 
ment. In waking hours, in deep sleep, or in dreams I am 
always at Ine side. (139) If he leaves me for a single moment 
it seems equal to an age. But because He has sent me here 
for this child I am here. (140) Here, see, are Inlls of exchange 
for the balance due you. ‘These bills are absolutely good, payable 
at sight, and im cash, (141) If you do not trust these bills 
of exchange, I have the cals with me. I will pay you abso- 
lutely in full, receive it now.” (142) Thus speaking he poured 
out a pile of money, All who saw it viewed it with wonder. 
(143) The man certainly stood there until the money had been 
counted. Was he man? He was Shri Avadhita, My Lord, 
‘Shri Digambar. (144) Blessed are these fortunate people there 
assembled! Blessed the King of good repute! Blessed that 
Maharaj Child, that Avatar into this world! (145) Men wear 
themeelves out for him in Yoga, sacrifices, and the like; they 
spend a whole life going on pilgrimages to sacred waters. Very 
hard, very hard indeed for them! But can they get a reve- 
lation of Him like this? (146) Blessed is my Shri Digambar. 
Putting aside the Majesty of His Lordship, He took the form. 
of « MahSr, and ran to the help of his worshipers. (147) He 
in whom there is no smallness or greatness, He whom the four 
“Vedas have attempted in vain to describe, He whom the six 








jastras were unequal to, and the eighteen (Purans) wholly 
fail in their attempt. (145) The majesty of whose Miya is 
Creation and the other acts; even She cannot know his phases, 
euch is He, King and Lord! (149) He to whom there is no 
coming or going, who fills the whole world to its absolute 
fulness, to call him a Mahir is strange mdeed! (160) He is 
in Mahtir and King alike. He fille all animate and inanimate 
things, but for his worshipers’ auke he chooses from time to 
tine to manifest such deeds. (151) Well, after the King had 
counted out the money he exclaimed: “Where is the Mahar? 
Give him a stamped receipt.” (152) Who was the Mahar? 
Where was He? Where he manifested himself, there he 
vanished! But the King’s heart was pierced at once. (153) He 
cried out: “Run, run, where is that Mahir? My eyes are 
eting to see him sgain. He seems to me to be the light 
of the eye! (154) Let this heap of money burt to ashes! 
Barn to ushes! Because of it I failed to converse with him. 
I am a mass of sin, and yet he visited me. (155) Has he 
disappeared by casting a «spell on this assembly? Where could 
he have gone, escaping the vision of all here? (156) I had 
intended to give him a rich gift that would overwhelm him, 
anil to send back this child in his company. (157) Search! Search 
everywhere! Where, where has he gone? Bring him quickly 
before me! [ am waiting for him.” (158) His servants roplied: 
“He was here a moment ago, but where he has now gone, 
escaping the vision of all, we do not know,” (159) He whom 
Brahma and the other Gods are unable to see, how can he 
be found by human beings? He only can have a vision of him 
who is united at his Good-Gurn's feet. (160) Still, because 
the King was good, and the people there alsa good, Shri 
Avadhita had given a manifestation of himeelf in human 
form. (161) Blessed be that City of Vidur, called Hedar! 
Here for the help of his worshipers the Supreme manifesta 
himself, (162) So ulso to help Damajipant the Yearner-for- 
his-worshipers, Shri Jagajje}thi joyfully and hastily ran from 
Pandhari. (163) The King, in the midst of the Brahman 
assembly, gazing again and again at the child, exclaimed with 
joyful emotion: (164) “Blessed is His divino power! Blessed 
is this child! Blessed does his Caste appear! God has saved 
him from shame! (165) I must send this child back to his 
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father. He is,a mass of glory! I love him greatly.” (1446) The 
‘Brahmans from all sides now said to the King: “While medi- 
tating on God he used to fast. The money you allowed him 
he gave to the Brahmans, (167) That meditation was hia food. 
By that meditation he has become free. By that meditation 
pity was aroused for him in your heart.” (168) After listening 
to all the remarks, the King warmly embraced the child, and . 
said: “I will richly clothe him and send him back.” (169) He 
bad a necklace made of the nine jewels brought, and bracelets 
and other ornaments, and many rich garments, and adorned 
the child, (170) He had a new comfortable litter brought, 
and in hia joy said: “Be seated in it, in my presence,” 

(171) With added pleasure he continued: “You are very dear 
to me. Leaving your Father at home, come every year to 
visit me.” (172) Thus with hurried words, he gave joy to the 
lovely boy and sent him to his home. 

(173) Now let us turn to what was happening there, Mother 
and Father were in distress night and day for their son, be- 
cause they had not sentthe money. (174) The Mother mourned: 
“Oh my little babe! My eyes are wasting away in not seeing 
you! When will they be filled with the sight of you? Will 
it be possible to see you again? (175) For twelve years I was 
not a moment without you. Who will now bring about a 
mesting with my child? To whom shall I go in supplication? 
(176) This separation hes attacked my whole body. It is not 
separation, but wasting disease. What physician shall I -suppli- 
cate? (177) This separation in the form of a horrible demon 
has completely possessed me. What exoreiser sliall I meet 
who will apply his supernatural powers to give me back my 
son? (178) For twelve years I nursed and cared for him! 
What a thing this King has done! How hard my fate to be 
separated from my babe! (179) How i it possible to have 
my son again! How is it possible to greet aguin that image 
of rest! Who will bring to my sight this very life of mine? 
(190) Let my life go, if need be, but let me meet again my 
Jewel-son.” Thus speaking, her eyes were filled with tears, 
anid she seemed about to die. (181) The women and men of 
the town and certain of her relations sought to comfort her 
in various ways, but she was mnconsoled. (192) “I am a most 
‘unfortunate one! How can I expect to own so greai a trea- 
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sure? Who has taken from me, a blind woman, my staff of 
a eon? (183) What terrible sin have I committed? What 
failing has Hari-Hara seen in me? What have TF failed in 
the retitation of their deeds, that I should receive this? 
(184) Or, have I insulted Sadiuz or Saints? Or have I 
brought discord in the relationships of brotherhood or sonzhip, 
that [ should have to suffer this sorrow?’ (185) While she 
was thus bitterly mourning and loudly wailing, some people 
brought the welcome news: “Your son has come. (156) He 
siieaated: ta. Mier” they said. “He is accompanied hy a 
large crowd. He is in the temple outside the city-gate. He 
will soon be here at his home.” (187) The Mother replied: 
“Why this jesting, when you see me in grief?” While she 
was saying this, that joy of hers came and bowed before 
her. (188) When the Mother looked up, behold it was mieced 
her gon standing before ber, but in ber confused mind she 
said: “Am I awake, or is it 4 dream?” (189) Separation from 
her son had caused her bodily unconsciousness, and in the reality 
of seeing her jewel of a son, she was drowning in the sea of joy. 

(190) The Father now came running, and saw him making 
his prostrate obeisance, and standing with hands palm to palm 
in delight. (191) Streams of tears of love flowed from the eyes 
of hoth. They embraced with love, and kissed one snother in 
their joy. (199) It seemed to them then, as when nectar is 

yen to one about to die, or as when one about to drown is 
suddenly drawn out by some one, (193) The fulness of joy 
that the Mother and Father of Krishna had, when he came 
from Mathura and Gokul, these had even more, (194) Both 
began to drown in the ocean of happiness. The joy of each 
the Heavens could not contain. Their happiness they could 
not contain within themselves, but through their organs of 
eense it became broadcast. (195) When they looked up to the 
ten directions they seemed all joy. ‘The sorrow of separation 
totally disappeared as he saw the moon-face of his son. 
(196) “Then all the relatives assembled, and with them many 
mendicants, and the father gratified them all by gifts and 
honors. (197) He invited the Brahmans and the men in autho- 
rity, and gave a feast and presented gifts to Brahmans It 
seemed (to the father) as though his 50 were just born again, 
(198) or as if he had just escaped from the jaws of a tiger, 
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or as if, carried off by a serpent, he had been dropped, or as 
if by good fortune he had drunk nectar, and come back again 
to life. (199) In his joy he forgot even to ask the son what 
had taken place, and how he had succeeded im returning. He 
was simply dazed. (200) Things continued thus for a few days. 
Then the Father questioned his son: “How did your escape 
take place? Tell me. (201) Or did you come away without 
taking leave? For if so, there will be trouble. Tell me, my boy, 
all in detail, (202) The King is wholly avaricious, How would 
he let you go without the money? How did you get free? It 
seems all wonderful to me! (203) He was watching for the 
opportunity to make you a Mohammedan. Who had mercy on 
you and freed you? How did you obtain the palanquin and 
these other pomps? (204) What generous, benevolent person, 
an QOcean-of-mercy, could you have met who would pay the 
debt, and free you, O son?” 

(205) The son listened to the words of his Father, and 
replied with a confused air: “Why, you sent the money, and 
because of it I am come. (206) You made the agreement that 
aa soon as you returned home you would send the money 
within the month. As the month came to its end, listen to 
what happened. (207) On the last day, as the last hour arrived, 
I was taken into the assembly where also Brahmans had been 
summoned, and the King then said: (208) “To-day the month 
is fulfilled. I am not responsible for the words of the agreement, 
that if the money is not sent by your father I may make you 
this night a Mohammedan.” (209) The Brahmans listened to 
these harsh declarations, and could not think what to do or 
say. They stood silent, looking at one another, and not a word 
was able to escape their lips. (210) The faces of all drooped. 
They were choked with emotion, them eyes were filled with 
tears, they lost the power of speech. (211) How can I describe 
my condition? I had lost bodily consciousness im my fear of 
what might take place (212) I had ceased entirely to hope 
that my eyes would again behold your feet, and so kept my 
mind on our Caste-Lord. (213) The Brahmans with one accord 
were praying to the Husband of Uma: ‘Run, run, to our help, 
© Husband-of-Gauri! Protect this child! (214) This child is 
absolutely without a protector, but Thou art one who yearns 
for Thy worshipers, O Protector of the weak! Run, run to 
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our help! © Lord of Kailas, O Mercifal-One, O Shri Shankar!" 
(215) As the peaple were thus calling for help, what should 
happen? It will rejoice your soul to hear of it (216) The 
Kujis were all ready im the assembly to initiate me into their 
ehefs, when most suddenly your messenger appeared. (217) Ho 
had his blanket on his shoulder, his complexion was that of a 
dark eloud, he looked again and again towards me, and 
cose epee week joy: (218) ‘I have come! I have come, a 












the need sd money by my hand. (219) I hare bills 
of exchange. If you hare not confidence in them, then I will 
pour out this pile of money, and you can at once count it. 
(220) Whatever is due you, take in full. I will give you 
however much money you may demand. (221) I am his mes- 
senger, and I have uncountable money. Take this at once and 
let. bis som go.” (222) As they heard these words of the 
messenger, their joy was more than the heavens could contam. 
It seemed to them a it would to a man who might obtain a 
life-giving potion when at the point of death. (223) All their 
lotus-faces that had drooped now blossomed ont, The messenger 
was, as ti were, in the form of the rising sun. (224) The 
anxiety of mind that filled me was also dissipated by the 
sun-messenger. His light spread without and within, and over- 
flowed the-ten directions, (295) The King’s officer said to 
him: ‘Who are you? Whence have you come? He replied: 
‘I am from Narayaypeth; I have come with the money,’ 

(226) Thus replying, he poured out a pile of money. All were 
astonished as they saw the money. (227) While the money 
was bemg counted be stood mutely by. When the avaricious 
King looked up the man was gone. (298) ‘Search! Search for 
him! cried the King, in great concern. When he was nol 
found, the people said: ‘He was here but a moment ago’ 
(329) In the King’s heart arose a great desire to see him 
again, But no one could find him, though all looked for him. 
(230) Some said: ‘Has he bewitched us and disappeared? Thus 
the varied classes of men made their various remarks to one 
another, (231) Even I did not-see him, buat he-was looking at 

me with great affection. (952) While the money was bemg 
counted he was standing looking at me, and was saying ‘Send 
him back’, (253) He seemed infinitely near to me, and it 
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seemed to me as though I should wave my offering about 
him. (234) He was my very life, or my Grahmanhodl 
itself. Therefore He had come. Such was my joy! (235) 
How can I describe to you the emotions of this joy! He 
was not a messenger, but Joy itself, so it seamec 
(236) The King then exclaimed: ‘Blessed is your father, blessed 
his family line, true to his word, a noble jewel!’ (237) Thus 
rejoicmg, he honoured me, gave me jeweled ornaments, and 
sent me on my way. (238) He had a new easy palanquin 
brought, and had me seat myself in it m his presence. He 
apoke most kind words to me, and sent me to sce you again. 
oe) And now, if I have your blessing | shall be happy for 
. Your feet are Joy itself.” So saying, he worshiped his 
fuller. 

(240) When the father beard these words of his son, his 
eyes were filled with the water of love, and to what he said 
hearken, ye pious folk. (241) “How could there have been 
money with me? Who could have sent that messenger? I 
cannot understand this! Whence could the man have come? 
Who could he have been? I do not know. (242) I am abso- 
Iutely without money, Whence then could I have sent. the 
full amount of money? I had given up all hope of you, and 
lived overwhelmed with anxiety, (243) But blessed is my Lord 
Shirt Avadhita, who is the Caste-deity of my Caste, It must 
surely be He who came and freed you, my son! (244) There 
are no limits to His kindness. He is my rery-own) toy saiacion, 
my inner soul, the Merciful-One! (245) I am just a sinne! 
above all sinners, There is no end to my transgressions, But 
He is: the Yearner-after-His-Worshipers, the Saviour-oi-the- 
World, the Giver-of-Joy-to-the- World. (246) In describing whom 
the Vedas had to be dumb, the Six Shastras failed in their 
attempt, and the eighteen (puriins) became dejected; how 
impossible then for others to describe Him! (247) At whose 
lotus-fect Indra and all the other Gods, becoming as bees, sip 
honey with delight; (248) He who is s Bee in the lotus-mind 
of the Yogi, Attributeless, Changeless, Unattached, Ever-happy. 
Pure, Indivisible, Indestructible, (249) for whom good deeds 

performed, for whom the 
Hajayogi wears himself ont, and yet He i is not discovered even 
by these. (250) Those who spend all their lives in vimting 

















sacred waters, even they do not attain Him, How is it that 
He became pleased with me, a lowly man, He who yearns for 
the lowly, the-Merciful-One! (251) He who longs for His 
worshipers, Wish-giving-Tree, All-Helper, Satisfier-of-Desires, 
Who-delighte-the- Yogis-heart, Who-gives-rest-to-all-mankind! 
(252) Because His slave fell into distress He quickly ran to 
his aid. Such is the Yearner-for-His-Worshipers, the Lord-of- 
the-Earth. What can I do to repay Him? (253) The infant 
does not serye its Mother, but still she has compassion on it. 
So my Lord came quickly to my aid. (254) I knew not how 
to worship Him, I knew not how to sing His praises, I knew 
not at all how to call Him to my aid, (255) T am the lowest 
of the low, the greatest simner of all sinners, My transgression: 
are truly immeasurable, I cannot understand how He should 
have mercy upon me. (256) He whom hundreds of thousands 
of worshipers ever place in the depth of their hearts, He does 
not viet even them. How then has He revealed Himself to 
me, one so lowly? (257) He who should be worshiped by the 
sixteen modes of worship, He who should be seated in the 
temple of the heart, He is my Lord, Digambar, the Protector 
of the lowly, Merciful-One! (258) Thou didst forget altogether 
the dignity of Thy Sovereignty and becamest a Mahar, and 
truly didet deliver Thy slave! (259) O my Digambar, Saviour 
of the Needy, O my Digambar, Compassionate One, O my 
Digambar, Remover-of-Sin, Ovean-of-Happiness, Dark-formeil- 
One! (260) O my Digambar, King-of-the-Yoga, Giver-of- 
Blessing-to-Atri, Helper-of-Thine-Own, Thon didst leap down 
of Thime own free choice to help, O Dattatreya, Store. . 
of-Mercy! (261) Extinguisher-of-the-fire-of-Destruction, Lover- 
oi-Yogu, Wiling-Nourisher-of-the-Universe, Womb-of-Intelli- 
genee, King-of-Accomplishers, Lover-of-Thine-own! Why hast 
Thou become (for me) an Ovoean-of-Pity? (262) Ocean-af- 
Knowledge, Without-beginning-or-end, Nourisher-of-the-Ini- 
verse, Avadhiita, Free-from-Miya&-yet -associated-with- Maya, 
Ruler of May, Primal-Guru! (263) Thou art truly in the form 
of Shiva, God-of-Gods, Yearner-after-the-lowly, Digambar, 
Sovereign-of-the-World! (264) Dark-as-a-dark-cloud, Lotus- 
eyed, Remover - of - the - evil -of-the-Kali juga, Mine-of-Mercy, 
ed. (265) How is it that Thou for me in my need becamest 
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s Mahar, O Shri Digambar? I am a transgressor! 0 forgive 
me this transgression, Ocean-of-Mercy! 

(266) As he thus cried aloud, love-tears streamed from his 
eyes. His eight feelings flooded him within and without; he 
trembled and perspired. (267) He lost all bodily consciousness: 
“Is it [ who am speaking to my son?” All thought of self 
absolutely vanished, and he was lost in happiness. (268) After 
a moment he said to his son in his joy: “Blessed, blessed are 
you, chief of true worshipers; the Brither-of-the-Needy has 
visited you. (269) I was indeed cruel and harsh. I, seduced 
by the love of my life, left you, my boy, in the care of that 
cruel one, and returned home. (270) What kind of a Mother 
or Father am I? What kind of a Protector am [? This 
appears evident to all. Your Father is our Caste Lord. (271) He, 
the-Mother-and-Father-of-the-universe, He, the Helper-of-His- 
Worshipers, the Protector-of-His-Worshipers, the Yearner-for- 
His- W orshipers, Giver-of-.Joy-to-His-Worshipers, Deliverer- 
from-fear, Enemy-of-this-worldly-existence, (272) He it was who 
became a Mahar, and rushed to your aid as your Protector. 
There is no limit to your good fortune. You have seen that 
image! (973) One must also declare the King blessed. One 
must declare that country blessed, and blessed are its people, 
for they actually saw that image! (274) He whom Brahms and 
the other Gods find difficult of access, how came He to be 
easy of access? He the Helper-of-His-Worshipers, Lover-of- 
His-Worshipers! Wonderful are the deeds of the Lord! (275) I 
am simply outside of good fortune, I am simply filthy. How 
could I expect a sight of my Lord? (276) Blessed are you, 
Chief-Crown-Jewel-of-the-King-of-Worshipers! Blessed are you 
in the Three Worlds! Therefore you easily met Him Who- 
holds-the-rod-in-his-hand. (277) Through you I have become 
blessed, Your acquired merit of a previous birth ts not a 
common one. Through you we shall be honored everywhere 
and always.” 

(278) Hearing his Father thus speaking, the boy thought to 
himself: “The Son-of-Atri mast have revealed himself, for my 
lowly self, this Yearner-after-the-lowly, Merciful-One! (279) I 
had thought that my Mother and Father had felt anxious for 
me, and had sent their messenger to free their son! (260) I 








was evidently freed by that messenger. I see now that all 
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these (worldly things) are of no meaning to me, (281) Those 
who gave this body of mine birth boar heavy anxiety for me. 
Under their bringing up this body has grown. (282) To think 
thus seems to mo infinite foolishness Rather should I look to 
Him who freed me, (283) He is my Mother and Father, He 
is my Sister and Brother, He is my Protector. It isto Him 
that I mist look, (284) He whom I had not meditated upon, 
nor sung His praises; He whose form T had not brought to 
mind, yet who felt concern for me, to that Lord I must con- 
tinually look! (285) He who showed His power and preserved 
my Brahmanhood, He im truth is my Swami. To live without 
Him is to waste my life! (286) T have possessed this body for 
sixteen years without effort (on my part), but during it I have 
not seen the Lord-of-the-World, my Helper, my Sovereign 
Ising. (287) To forsake Him and live in worldly existence 
how can it bring happiness? That Swami is my helper, Is it 
a landable thing to live without him? (288) If for the future 
I live without him how can I expect happiness? My life will 
be spent quickly, and I may not again be born » man. (289) It 
is only after thousands of rebirths that I am possessed of this 
human body, I must make use of this happy possession. 
(2%) Without the possession of a human body how can the 
seeing of Shri Datta take place? To see Shri Datta this human 
body seems to me necessary. (291) If I am born into « body 
other than human, there can be no knowledge of what my 
body is, then how can I at all possess the supreme knowledge? 
(292) The substance of that supreme knowledge is this: the 
inner meaning of all the Vedas is this—the possession of Shri 
Digambar. [ must obtain it! (293) To remain here at home, 
and try to acquire Him will never be possible. Home, wile, 
and so on are but forms of sorrow. (294) In association with 
them come desires and hates, and the idea of Great-Difference 
will increase. How then can I acquire Si chidananda, my 
Swami Digambar? (295) In association with them, worldly 
existence will only increase, and I shall continually have to 
feel concern about happiness and pain. (296) Worldly existence 
is the jaw-ofleath itself Many have fallen inte it, Eyren 
Brahma and the other Gods knew not their end!- What indeod 
can it be? (297) Whence have we come, whither ara we to 
go? Who am I? What is my condition? How am I to 
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support wife and child and so on? (298) These form our snares, 

waociation with them is our snare, hard to avoid. To give 
them up is the easy way to escape from them. (299) Burn up, 
burn up association with them, Burn up, burn up all bodily 
consciousness. In association with them I shall never find reat. 
(300) Association with them is even worse than would be the 
state of a poor wretch who sought to make hi bed on living 
coals! (301) If I say they are Mother and Father, and there- 
fore I must now care for them, when their Mother and Father 
passed into the next world who cared for them there? 
(302) Janardan iy im this whole world. He is Allin All, Who 
then is anyone's cherisher? Who then is anyone's supporter? 
(303) Whatever being comes to birth, it happens to him accor- 
ding to his Karma. He cannot find liberation until he reaps 
the result (of Karma). Such is the flow of birth and death. 
(304) Why should a seeing man leap into a fire plainly hefore 
him? It would bring him to hopelessness. What of happiness 
does he lack? (805) The door to the acquisition of happiness 
is this birth into a human body. Shall I reject this happiness 
and continually concern myself with bodily and household 
affairs? (306) No! No longer let this he my concern, but let 
it be how 1 may attain to Shri Avadhita, I must devote 
myself to the certain attaining of him. (307) Through whom 
may come about the meeting with Digambara, at His feet 1 
will make great haste and place my forehead.” (308) After 
thinking thus, what did Dasopant do, the royal image (of the 
Divine)? He who descended to this earth an avatar? He said to 
himself: (309) “If I inform my Mother and Father of this, 
and they refuse consent, and I remain with them, how will it 
be possible to meet Avadhiita?” (310) So what did this chieF 
jewel-of-worshipers plan and carry out” Be gracious to me, 
a lowly man, Oh listen and hear! 

(311) He had beard the story that had come down from 
mouth to mouth, from father to son, that at Matapdar in the 
himself: “Unless I go there I shall not meet with the Son-of- 
Atri I will go at once without letting amy one know.” 
(313) Thus determining, and fixing his thought on the fost of 
Digambar, this chief-jewel-among-worshipers, Maharaj Dasopant, 
started on his way. 
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Summary of verses 814 to 778 

With his mind absorbed in the contemplation of Dattatreya, 
Disopant continued on his way. He first came to the town 
of Hilalpur. The kulkared of Hilalpur and Dokolgi, named 
Krishnajipant, waa sitting in the shade of a trea when Daso- 
pant came by. To Krishnajipant he seemed the very image of 
Avadhita, God himself. He fell at his feat snd embraced him, 
urging him to come to his house, Dasopant pleaded that duty 
callod him onward, and continued his journey, 

He next reached Premapur, and worshiped in the temple 
there, Further on he arrived at Nandigrim, also called Ninded, 
where the Gautami river flowed. Here he bathed and per- 
formed religious rites For food he lived on whatever wns 
given to him. His meat and drink were contemplation of 
Avadhata. The people here were curiows about him and asked 
him questions. “Where does your father live?’ Ho repliod: 
“Avadhota is my mother and father, my protector. I haye no 
one but him.” Continuing on his way he now came to Gangil- 
pur and began climbing the mountain to Matapiir, the original 
seat of Avadhita. Full of joy and love he entered first the 
temple of Amba, worshiping and praying thst she would 
him to meet Avadhiita. He remained here five days, and then 
ascended the higher spurs of the mountain, stopping by the 
way at the temple of Anasiya. Finally he reached the shrine 
of Digambar, his caste Deity, People wondered at him, and 
asked about his parentage. He replied: “God is my Mother 
and Father, my Sister and Brother. [ have no ono but him.” 
For twelve years he sojourned here. Avadhita at last appeared 
to him in a dream and ssid: “Go down from here to Rak. 
shasabhuyan, on the banks of the Ganga, where are my pddukas. 
There perform austerities and I will easily be seen by you." 
In obedience to this dream he journeyed down to Raksl 
bhovan, on the banks of the Godivart Here, on the sands of 
the river by the p@dwhas of Digambar, he began his ities. 
He continued these for twelve years, when finally Digambar 
him, each addressing the other in words of love and praise. 
‘The only known manuscript of this work ands abruptly here. Proeu- 
mably the lost portion completes the narrative of Diisopant's life. 
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The following is a translation of the two meidents in the 
life of Dasopant told by Mahtpati in his Bhaktalilamrit. 


Bhaktalilamrit 22, 48—66 

(48) As Eknath journeyed on, his heart always full of joy, 
he unexpectedly met Dasopant in his path, (49) From child- 
hood Disopant had cherished the desire for a visible mami- 
festation of Shri Dattatreya. He had therefore undertaken 
severe austerities in this loving desire. (0) You may ask how. 
he performed them, Listen, ye fortunate hearers. He abandoned 
all his friends and went alone into the forest. (51) He lived 
on fallen leaves. He took not the least care of his body. He 
slept on the bare rock, enduring cold and heat. (52) Hf any 
human being unexpectedly appeared he would run away from 
him, Without ceasing he kept Shri Dattatreya in his mind. 
(53) From those austerities, lovingly carried on, he finally lost 
bodily consciousness, and because he lay on rocks his body was 
covered with sores (64) For twenty years he carried on 
austerities in this way; then finally Dattatreya gave him a 
visible manifestation of himself. (55) As Dattatreya embraced 
him, his body became divine, and through the blessing bestowed 
upon him he became a prolific poet. (56) And through the 
_ of the Sadguru, and his good fortune, there came: to 

him great wealth, and the respect of great men, as they 
‘ecogmized ecir eee intelligence, 

67) Dasopant had placed his abode in Amba Jogai. He 
had heard of Shri Fimath’s good fame from everyone's lips. 
(58) As Eknath was returning from the supreme pilgrimage 
(Benures), the two unexpectedly met. They embraced one 
another with great joy in their hearts. (659) They embraced 
one another's feet. They conversed together about their joy and 
happiness. Eknath, full of joy, said to Dasopant: “This is a 
fortunate mecting.” (60) After much solicitation Dasopant took 
clnith to his home. Waves of joy and happiness arose in 
his soul, and with pure reverence he paid him respect. 
(61) They dined on daintily cooked food. Then came the 
listening to the reading of the Bhigavat, and at night: art 
Kirtans took piace, that deeply moved all as they listened. 

(62) A month thus passed, and then Eknith esto’ boxe to 
goon. Dasopunt pleaded with him to accept horses and money 
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for the journey and its expenses, (68) Shri Eknath, however, 


had a mind indifferent to worldly things, and would take none. 
of Dasopant’s wealth. Nor would he even take a horse, “be- 
cause,” said he, “the way is difficult.” (64) In leaving, Mknath 
said to Disopant: “Iam to celebrate at my home the festival 
city of Pratishthina.” (65) “I certainly will eqme,” he replied. 
on his journey, and arrived at the sacred city of Pratishthans. 


rad Bhaktatilamyit 22, 79—101 
(79) ‘Two monthe passed in this way, and then came the 


| festival of Kyishna’s birth. Uddbava, according to his custom, 


begun to make all the necessary preparations, (60) He col- 
lected in the house an abundance of things needed to gratify 
the taste. He besmeared the walls within and without, and 
painted pictures upon them. (81) Suddenly, on the day of 
ull moon, Diisopant arrived for the festival. Eknath had not 
heard that he had arrived, when unexpectedly he appeared 
at the main door, (82) A strange sight was now seen, Shri 
Datta, with his trident im his hands, stood watching at the 
entrance, us a doorkeeper. (83) Dasopant saw him, and was 
a siaktinga namashira. (84) He embraced Datta and. ex- 











claimed; “Why have you coms here?’ The Son of Anunsiya 
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tnman bhakia, but a visible avatar of Shri Pandurang. For 
the salvation of the world he haa become an avatar in this 
Kali Yuga (86) Only if by good fortune there exists the. 
richness of a pwnya, performed in a former hirth, can one have 
the Opportunity of sa ring ‘him. Kauow this fact for + truth, 
(87) E hold this trident m my hand, and guard securely the 
door. Twill go in and mform Eknath of your presence, Tintil 
then, do not enter in.” (88) As Avadhita thus spoke [aiso- 
pant was overcome with astonishment, and extolling Shri Nath's 
glory said: “I did not réengnize his extraordinary greatness.” 
(59) Shri Datta informed Eknath that Dusopant had came to 
see him, and lovingly made him a namasketra. (90) They fell 
at each other's feet, and embraced one another. FElmith 
then took Dasopant by the hand, and led him into the house. 
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(91) Uddhava made the proper arrangements for all the palan- 
quins and carriages. He gave the men the materials and the 
necessities for cooking. Nothing was lacking. (92) Formerly 
in the time of Shri Kyishna’s avatarship Uddhava was greatly 
loved by the God. The desire of Uddhava to serve the God 
was not then fully satistied, but that desire he was now having 
satisfied. (93) In the former birth there was the relationship 
of debtor, and so now the opportunity arrived for the unselfizh 
service Of Eknith. (94) Dasopant performed his bath, and 
finished his meal with Eknath. All night he sat listening to 
the Hari Kirtan, until the sun began to rise, (95) He then 
perfumed the image of Pindurang, anointed him and worshiped 
him with the various ceremonies, experiencing the while loving 
joy. (96) Festal instruments were played at the door. Festal 
invocations were : ahmans recited aloud from the 
Vodas, and finally handfals of flowers were offered. (97) The 
days were spent in giving gifts lo Brahmans, the nighta in 
Hari Kirtans. From the first day of the fortnight to the 
ninth, the festival was at its full. (98) On the tenth, the 
Gopalakala was excellently dramatized. Dsopant saw it all 
with joy in his heart, (99) and exclaimed: “I have seen with 
my own eyes the unprecedented, gracious voice of Shri Eknath, 
his make-up, his dramatic power, and his mine of philosophic 
knowledge. (100) I thought myself to be a worshiper of Datta 
in visible form, but since seeing the giory of Eknath with my 
own eyes, I have become one-who-recognimes-no-difference.” 
(101) ‘The great festival being ended, there was feasting on 
the twelfth dey. Dasgopant then took his leave, and returned 
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A PHARMACOLOGICAL NOTE ON PSALM 589 
Davm I. Macrr 
Puamsaco.oatca, Lapoxatosr., Joows Horgom Usivenartr 


WHILK THE Finst Hat of this verse presents some difficulty 
from. the etymological and grammatical point of view, the 
rendering of the passage is almost uniformly the same on the 
part of all interpreters, rabbinical and modern. The poet prays 
that the wicked might dissolve like a snail dissolving in the 
slime; literally “which passes away into dissolution.” A craw- 
fing anail or shi leaves a\ trail is Saesat orga ie agar £22 
larly regarded as a gradual dissolution of its body. & 
both of the so-called naked variety AN a a ye = i 
shell variety (0, g. helix), were common in the Mediterranean 
regions, (Of the older authorities, Rashi (1040—1105) translates 
Sabla! as limaz and regards the word as coming from the same 
root from which the noun Sibbolet is formed, namely Sabal, 
meaning “to flow.” Altschul (1650) im his Mesndot David speaks 
of the snail as “melting in the sun.” Ibn Exra (1042—1167) 
gives the same etymology as Rashi. Of the more modern 
Jewish commentators, Malbim remarks that the snail is stimy 
lated to secrete slime when it is touched, 8. R. Hirsch regards 
sablit as related to selil, “a path", with reference to the slimy 
track left by the crawling mollusc. Alshech (1550), in his 
Romemot El, gives a similar rendition. Professor Haupt takes 
the word Jablil to come from balal (hence Aramaic tiblald), 
“pour out” or “moisten”. The word femer ts explaimed by 
general consensus from the root mayas, “melt” or “dissolve”, 
and on the side of form, as. noun. -All commentators are 
agreed that the pealmist ts referring to the apparent dissolution 
of the snail during its progress. The present author wishes to 
suggest & new and somewhat interesting interpretation which 
equally well or even better fits into the context and also 
throwe some light on obscure passages in rabbinical literature. 
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Bodecker and Troschel in 1854 (Ber. Akad, Wiss, p. 468) 
discovered that the secretion of various snails contains a large 
amount of acid. These inv itors examined in particular 
the species of anail, Dolitm Galea, and found that it secreted 
sulphuric acid. These observations have been corroborated by 
other investigators, notably by Paola: Pancheri (“Gli organi e 
la secrexions del Acido Solforico nei Gastropodi", Napoli, 1869, 
Mem. estr, dal Vol 4 degli Atti della reale academia delle 
scienzé fisiche e matematiche). Recently the whale subject of 
acid secretion by snails has been investigated very carefully, 
from both the anatomical and the physiological point of view, 
by K. Schinlein @iber Sauresecretion bei Schnecken", Zeit, 
f Biol, 36, 1898, 523) and by F, N. Schulz (“Beitriige zur 
Kenntnis der Anatomie und Physiol. einiger Siureschnecken", 
4et f. allgemeine Physiol. VY, 1905, 206). Schulz, who has 
written the most important monograph on the subject, studied 
in particular the maked snail, Plevrobranchaca Moeckelii, but 
also examined various other naked az well as shell-bearing 
vurieties, namely, Oscanius Membranacens, Oscanius Tuber- 
culatus, Caszidaria Echinofora, a shell snail very much like the 
common garden variety (Helix Rowatah Dolium Galea, Murex 
Zruncilus and Murex .Brandariz. All of these snails were 
found to secrete sulphuric acid, It was found that the very 
acid slime secreted by various snails is produced hy special 
glands, eee in ‘stracture. The amount of acid secreted is 

rethin: and serves to emphasize the old adage 
that microscopic ae? “other email creatures are really more 
wonderful im their structure than large ones. It hos been 
estimated that the amount of sulphuric acid secreted by Dolium 
Galea is at least 3°/, and sometimes more Compare with this 
the acidity of gastric juice in higher animals. According to 
Pawlow, estimates of the maximum acidity in the human 
stomach range between 0.2—0.3%/, free hydrochloric acid, while 
the acidity of the gastric juice of the dog varies from 0,46 to 
0564/,. The sulphur required to produce this amount of acid 
comes pirtly through a breaking down of the protoplasm itzelf 
and partly from salts ingested by the animal. The biological 
significance of this secretion is ee chieily of a defensive 
but possibly also in part of an aggressive character. 

Tab 'viow: off these -remathabla: pharmactlogical! Bodings in 
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regard to the climy secretions of snails, the scriptural passage 
under consideration admits of a new and very appropriate 
interpretation. The expression “dissolving. snail” need not be 
rendered, as has been done by all interpreters, intransitively, 
referring to the apparent dissolution of the snail itself during 
its progress. The word lemes may just as appropriately be 
rendered in the transitive sense, in which case the idea expressed 
is not figurative at all but an actual fact, The snail does 
actually dissolve or destroy marble, or limestone, or whatever 
other substratum it may crawl over by virtue of the highly 
acid content of its slimy secretion. The metaphor therefore 
may be taken to express the prayer of the Psalmist not only 
that the wicked may pass into dissolution as a snail appears 
to do, but that they may perish and dissolve themselves mto 

ress because of the destruction that they spread along. 








their path, 

Such a translation certainly agrees better with the Targum. 
We read, Hale eahel tiblala dé-ma'es orleh, “Lake the snail that 
erawleth and melteth (corrodes) ite path.” Furthermore, this 
transitive meaning of the word temes serves to explain an 
otherwise obscure passage in the Talmud. In Sabbath 77b we 
read eae the Lord created the snail for the katit Qara sabtul 





as “scab”. "Fh de ery-sliveabdl 407 aetna ind ks SoalPy S6Ghe 
tion may act favorably us a caustic m softening scabs and 
other thickenings of the skin. Acids are used by physicians 
for destroying granolations and other superfluous growths. In 
fact, an examination of the old pharmacopeinas reveals that 
snails have been used for that purpose, In the Thesaurus 
Pharmacologicus of Johannes Schroeder, 1672, a liquor limacwn, 
or snail juice, is mentioned, of which the following tw stated: 

“Rubri Eimaces conciai miscocantur cum pari pondere Sal, communis, 

snjiclanturque in manicam Hipp. at in cella defiuant im liquorem, que 
dclanlen ‘gested poueariand ilinuntar, & verrucac scalpello prius sabres 
facile averruncantur."” 

And again in the London Dispensatory of William Salmon, 
1702, we read on page 260 of a liguor cochlearwm that “it is 
good to anoint with in the gout, and it takes away corms 
and warts.” 


Zwelfer in his Pharmacopwia, 1572, gives directions for an 
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external application in skin conditione which coutains the 
following ingredients: 

Cerussae albac 

Succi limionis 

Limacum 

Albom ovarum 

Camphore 

Rorack 

Myrrhae 

=n 

nate : 
These older pharmacopmias, of course, for the most part copy 
their information from more ancient authorities, aenecin’y Pliny. 
Pliny mentions the medicmal uses of snails or cochleae | 
tedly in his Natural History, especially in Book 30. Among 
other indications for the administration of snail preparations 
he speaks of podagra or gout (chapter 9, line 45) and *contra 
maculas faciei” or various blemishes of the face (chapter 4). 

References to medicinal uses of snails we find even in the 
later English A Thus James, in his Dispensatory, 
London 1747, page 517, states that “the liquor i used fo 
anoint the parts affected with gout and to extirpate warts, 
being first scraped with a penknife. It also cures prolapsus 
or falling down of the anus”. Even Cullen in his Materia 
Medica, 1789, speaks of the medicinal virtue of snails. 
Perhape the most interesting account of snails from a z00- 

logical as well as a medical point of view is found im the long 
treatise of the medieval writer on natural history, Ulysses 
Aldrovandus. In his great work on natura! history, Bonn, 
1606, volume 9, book 3, he gives a long dissertation de testaveis, 
in which be disousses various snails. Thus Book 3, chapter 29, 
contains 21 folio pages on the subject of snails, The etymology 
of the names in different languages, the morphological descrip- 
tion, the geographical distribution, the embryology and repro- 
duction, the literary allusions, the symbolism, and the uses of 
snails as foods and medicines are minutely described. In chapters 
30 to B9 various species and varieties are distinguished and 
the bock containa many very valuable and beautiful wood-cuts 
of which one is here reproduced. Aldrovandus describes nume- 
rous pathological conditions for which snails or snail extracts 
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and secretion have been employed. Here again the application 
of snail juice for thé removal of warts and callosities occupies 
# prominent place, Quoting from book 3, chapter 29, page 386, 
we read, “Adamus Lonicerns seribit de stillata e limacibus 
Maio vel Octobrio manse aqua, clavum refectu, ai inatilletur, 
SARarO; MANWUMGue verrucas purgare; et ferrum in éa extinctum 
chalybis induere duritiam tradi. Et Gualthor Ryffius verrucas 
et clavos percidi primum jubet, quoad eius fieri commode potest, 
deinde linteum hoo liquore madidum imponi” (Adamus Loni- 
cérus writes concerning water which is distilled from snails in 
the month of May or October, that it cures a tumor by 
refreshing it, if it is instilled, and that it porges warts of the 
hands, and that it is handed down in tradition that iron cooled 
in this pats on the hardness of steel. And Gualther Ryfiiue 
orders warts and tumors to be cut throngh first, as far as can 
be done properly, then that a linen cloth wet with this liquid 
be laid on.) | 

The pharmaceutical history of snails is thus but another 
illustration among many of the popular and empirical -uses of 
varioud substances which have in the light of modern science 
at least a modicum of rational support, 








PRESTER JOHN AND JAPAN 
Crasexcx Avcvstvs Masying 


Tae netier that a Christian Empire existed somewhere in 
Asia a4 a foil and balance to the Holy Roman Emnire of the 
West was long current in Europe, It commenced in the twelfth 
century and continued in yarying forms until the sciontific 
exploration of Asia had rendered untenabl any such theory, 
And why should this idea not have been held? It was bard 
to believe that Ohristianity had never taken firm root outside 
the great Nestorian Ohurch with its centre at Edessa: and 
aid to Christendom during the dark days when Islam was 
widening ity boundaries and encroaching on the Western World, 
against the unbeliever, Christians seemed to be influenced by 
the teaching of the Church “From the East light: from the 
East the Saviour.” This promise fulfilled in the spread of 
Christianity into Europe might indicate that somewhere to the 
East still remained a pure and holy pattern of the Faith, 

This idea took fast hold in Russia and after the disorders 
of the seventeenth century, the Old Believers regarded the 
entire Hussian Church aa apostate and turned eagerly to the 
East to recover the lost hie irchy. For this purpose ther 
agents travelled far and wide. to see if they could not find 
some bishop who had maintained the Old Faith before the 
days of Nikon. How for doliberate frayd entered into the 
reports which were brought back we cannot determine but 
many of the agents returned with tidings of success. Others, 
more sincere, never returned, perishing in the wilderness: and 
deserts of the heart of Asia Still others tried to follow in the 
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steps of those heroes, and to supply the demand there came 
into existence m series of guides to aid the pilgrims in their 
quest of the promised land. 

The following description of this Eastern Paradise may be 
of interest. It is published in Melnikov, Polnoye Sobraniye 
Sochinenti, Vol. VII, p. 23. with the title, “The Wanderer or 
route to the Kingdom of Oponia, written by a returned tra- 
veller, the monk Marko of the Topozersky Monastery, who 
had been in the kingdom of Oponis. His route.” Then comes 
the text. “The route or wanderer, From Moscow to Kazan, 
from Kazan to Ekaterinburg and to Tyumen, to Kamenogorsk, 
to the yillage Vybernum, to Izbensk, up the river Katunya to 
Krasnoyarsk, to the village Ustyuba, where one is to inquire 
for the hospitable Petr Kirillov. Near this place are many 
secret caves, and a little beyond are snow-capped mountains 
for three hundred versts, and the snow on these mountains 
never melts, Beyond these mountains is the village Ummenska 
(in another manuscript Ustmenska) and in it is a chapel; 2 
monk, the anchorite Losif. From this there is a route by the 
Chinese realm, requirmg 44 days, acrom Guban (Gobt?), then 
to the kingdom of Oponia. There the mhabitants have a home 
in the confines of the oceun, called Byelovodiye.! There the 
people live on seventy islands, some of then 500) versts in 
length, and the small islands cannot be counted, The life of 
the people there is known to the devout members of the old 
rite of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. I aszert this truly, 
for I was there, I the sinful and unworthy monk Marko with 
two other monks, We sought with great eagerness and zeal 
in the Eastern lands the old Rite of the Orthodox hierarchy, 
which is very necessary to salvation, with the help of God, and 
we found 179 churches of the Assyrian tongue; they have an 
Orthodox patriarch, of the line of Antioch, and four metro- 
politana, And as many as forty Russian churches there have 
also a metropolitan and bishops, of the Assyrian succession. 
From the persecutions of Roman heretics mach people has 
come by boat through the Arctic Ocean and by land. God is 
filling thie place. If any one doubts, I will call God to wit- 
ness: the holy Sacrifice will be offered until the second coming 
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of Christ. In this place they receive those who come from 
Russia in the first rank? They baptize always with triple 
immersion those who wish to remain to the end of their lives, 
The two monks who were with me resolved to stay there 
forever; they received holy Baptism. And they say: “You have 
all been polluted by great and diverse horesies of Antichrist, 
for it is written: Come from out of the midst of these dishon- 
orable men and do not touch thom, the serpent pursaing the 
woman; he cannot touch the woman who is hidden in the 
crevice of the earth." In these places there are no deeds of 
violence or robberies or other deeds contrary to the law. They 
have no secular government; the spiritual authorities govern 
the people and all men, There are trees equal in height to 
crevices in the earth. And there are thonders with no small 
shaking of the earth, And there are al! the fruits of the 
earth; grapes and wheat grow there. And in the Swedish 
Pilgrim’ it is said that there is no limit to their gold and 
silver, precious stones and very costly beads. And these people 
of Oponia admit no one into their land and they have war 
with no one; their country is isolated. In China there is a 
wonderful city, such as nowhere else on the whole earth, Their 
first capital is Kaban.” 

This seems to indicate a direct road to the Fust and: hos 
therefore a certain geographical basia. Another version (Ander- 
son, Staroobryadchesteo i Sabtantetve, p. 174) is quite different. 
It commences in the same way but from Ekaterinburg the 
Yad. Then the pilgrim goes to the village of Aka and then 
to the village of Dstha, where there is the chapel of Petr 
Kirilloy. He then goes to Alam (Elam?) from which point he 
see the Snow Mountains which extend for three hundred 
versts, He then comes to Dameseus where there is a chapel 
with the monk [yan (or John). He then takes a forty day 
trip to the Kirzhissi (Kirghiz) and in four days more he comes 
to Tatania and then to Openia in Byelovodiye. Here there 
are one hundred islands, dark forests and high mountains and 

* As heretics who are to be rebaptizad 

' Revelation XIL. 
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there are no barbarians and “if all the Chinese were 
no one would ever perish.” 

It will at once be noted that this route is far les possible 
geographically. The pilgrim starts for the East and then in 
some mysterious way is back in Arabian and makes his way 
through the steppes of southern Asia to an island Oponta 
which is perhaps nearer to India or central Asia than it 
to the Pacific Islands. 

At different times during the mmeteenth century, groups o1 
sectarians set out in search of this happy land (cf. Melnikov, 
op, cil. p. 24 note). Impostors found a fruitful field of operations 
in pretending that they were clergy of the Oponian Church 
visiting in Rusia. Among these we may mention “Bishop” 
Arkady of Byelovodiye, who appeared at the very end of the 
century with letters from the humble Melety, Patriarch of the 
Slavonic-Byelovodiye, Kambay, Japan, Indostan, India, Anglo- 
India, Ost-India (East India?) and Yust-India, and Fest-India 
(West India?) and Africa, and America, and the land of 
Khili (Chili?) and the lands of Magelan, and Brazil, and 
Abyssinia. Among other ecclesiastics who were connected with 
this see were the humble Vasily, Metropolitan of the City of 
New York, and Zakhary, Bishop of Ameyan (Amiens) o city 
in Gelia (Gaul), and Simeon, Bishop of Altorf not far from 
the Mountain Gothard. (Khokhlov, Jowrney of the Ural Cossacks 
to the Kingdom of Byelovodiye, with introduction by V. G. 
heerlen p.8£) We need merely add that this modest 

had apparently studied foreign names to good effect. 

‘There seems to be little doubt that. this mysterious Byelo- 
vodiye and Oponia with its countless islands, its mountain 
peaks, and its isolated character, = Japan. So most scholars 
have assumed and Conybeare (Russian Dissenters, p. 114) 
definitely regards the work of Mark or Marko as of the 
eighteenth century, This may be rather doubtful, since it would 
be questionable as to when the Russians first became acquainted 
with Japan. It is more interesting to ask exactly why and 
how the Russians came to assume that Japan was the home 
of Russian Old Believers. 

( Jony beare (op. cit.) assumes that we have here a reflection 
of the mission of St. Francis Xavier to Japan. He had gone 
there in 1549 and had established a native Church, but this 
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was wiped out by persecution in 1640, although a considerable 
number Of CRriehaiss FOMAInE Ai VOCreH y LAIRD OORT see 
faith by lay baptism. It would be interesting irony if this were 
correct. The idea that the Old Believers constantly attacking 
world were finding their ideal in a Western mission in the 
East would be most remarkable. Of course some tale of this 
mission might have penetrated the Archangel district where 
Marko lived, but this is unlikely. The mission of St. Francis 
Xavier had been officially and practically lost a century before 
and we should seek for some other explanation. 

Korolenko (Khokhlov, op. cit. p. 6) suggests that Marko is 
simply a Russianized form of Marco Polo, the Italian traveller 
who visited China in the thirteenth century, The strange 
adventures of such a wanderer might again drift into Russia 
under an unrecognizable form but one which appealed to the 
people. In the wilds of northern Russia thia meant a form 
available for the Old Believers and those sectarians who were 
seeking the true Faith somewhere in the East. 

It may be objected that the reference to Roman persecutions 
would automatically exclude both of these hypotheses. Not ao, 
for Nikon who was trying to bring the Orthodox Church into 
lino with the usages of the Greeks was roundly denounced as 
a Romauizer by his foe and he might well have been the 
péersecutor referred to, Despite this, howéver, there remains one 
source which was still more available for the sectarians. 

Apparently the first Japanese to come to Kussia was one 
Denbey, who was found on Kamchatka by explorers in 1697—8 
and sent to Petersburg where he arrived about 1701. Peter 
the Great used him to open a school for the study of the 
Japanese language: He was however called an Indian, (N.N. 
Ogioblin, “The First Japanese in Russia", Russkaya Starina, 
Oct. 1891, p. 11). 

India bad long been known to the Russians as a (Christian 
country, The byliny handed down for centuries by oral tra- 
dition in the swamps of the north and the Archange! and 
Perm provinces told how Dyuk Stepanovich came from India 
the Rich to vist Fair Sun Viadimir. He appears as a beautiful 
ERT bogatyr or hero of enormous wealth and enters into 
ompetttiion with all the richest members of Vladimir's court 
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ss Churilo Plenkovich the Fop. The home of Dyuk is some- 
times Volynia and sometines India the Rich. 

This special bylina is strongly influenced by the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom, a prose letter written by the Tsar-Pricst 
John to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople (Portrev, 
Istoriya russkoy slovesnosti, Vol, 1, p. 252). This letter was 
widely spread among the Western nations of Europe and in 
a Latin version is printed by Zarncke (“Der Priester Johannes”, 
in Abhandlungen der siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
phil-hist. Klasse, Vol. VII, p. 872). 

We mny be able to date with some degree of accuracy the 

ypearance of this legend in Russia. The Ipatyevsky Chronicle 
tolis that in 1165 the Tsarevich Andronikos, a foe of Manuel 
Comnenos of Constantinople, sought refuge at the court of 
Yaroslay Osmomysl of Galich. Manuel was at this time much 
interested in placing Stefan on the throne of Hungary, and 
the combination of Andronikes and Yaroslav threatened the 
success of this scheme. It is very likely that the Tale of the 
Indian Kingdom: was introduced at this period by Andronikos 
in order to persuade the Russian that Manuel was not the 
most powerful ruler in the whole world, since the Priesi-King 
of India far excelled him in wealth and power. Manuel failed 
in his intrigues and ultimately became reconciled to Andro- 
nikos, who returned to Constantinople, but the legend ance 
literatury, Vol. I, Part 13, p. 991.) 

There are several details which show the striking sumilarity 
existing between the bylina and the tale. Thos Vladimir m 
answer to the boasts of Dyuk Stepanovich sends envoys to 
India the Rich to measure and list the wealth of the Asiatic 
ruler. As they enter the court, they greet several elaborately 
dressed women as the Queen but are informed each time that 
they are mistaken and that these are but servants dressed sumply 
as compared with their mistress After working for three 
years they decide that it will be necessary to sell Kiev im 
order to buy enough paper to finish their task, Similarly 
John writes to Mannel: “Tell your tsar Manuel: if you 
wish to know all my resources and the wonders of my 
realm of Indis, sell your entire Grecian realm and buy paper 
and come to my kingdom of India with your scribes and 1 









will let you make an inventory of my land of India and you 
will not be able to make an inventory of my kingdom before 
your death” (Porfirey, op. cit. I, p. 89). Other similarities are 
with its golden sands, Dyuk’s palace has a golden and be- 
jewelled roof, while the roof of the Indian palace is covered 
with self-lighting curbuncles, Wonderful columns adorned with 
figures of a tsar and tsaritea in India are decorated like the 
costly buttons on the mantles of Dyuk. 

This great wealth of India reappears in the riches of Oponia. 
A more striking similarity is the great piety and morality of 
its population. We have seen the great virtue of the Orthodox 
of Oponia. In India, “no one there lies or can lie; if any one 
attempts to he, he immediately dies and his memory at the 
same time, We all walk in the steps of truth and love one 
lates this: “Inter nos nullus mentitur, nec aliquis potest mentiri, 
Et si quis ibi mentiri coeperit, statim moritur, quasi mortuus 
inter nos reputatur, nec eius mentio fit apud nos nec honorem 
ulterius apad nos consequitur. Qmnes sequimur veritatem et 
diligimus apud nos invicem™ (§ 51—52, Aarncke, op. eit. p. 916). 

Another point of similarity lies in the great number of high 
ecclesiastics who figure in the legend. Byelovodiye bad a large 
number of them as we have seen, but in this it was not behind 
India. Prester John was surrounded by a large throng of 
kings, princes, armies, and officials. “In merisa nostra comedunt 
omni die inxta latus nostrum in dextra parte archiepiscopi XII, 
in sinistra parte episcopi XX, praeter patriarcham sancti 
Thomae et protopspatem Sarmagantinum et archiprotopapatem 
de Susis” (§ 75, Zarncke, op. cit. p, 920). 

The general outlines of the Church at Oponia and in India 
ure so similar that we are led to assume some relationship. 
Melnikov says (op. cit. p. 25): The rumors about “the patriarch 
of the Assyrian tongue living in Japan, spreading more and 
more widely, finally spread throughout the entire Russian Old 
Faith, exactly as the rumor spread during the middle ages and 
was accepted as truth for several centuries of the existence 
somewhere in the East of Prester John. And in fact, the whole 
surroundings of the mediseval Prester Jokn are absolutely 
similar to the surroundings of the Raskolnik ‘Assyrian Patriarch 
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who i¢ in the kingdom of Oponia’.” It is strange that Melnikoy 
did not men the possibility of a new form of the old legend 
as the basis for Oponia. This relationship is the more likely 
when. we remember that the home of Marko, the Topozersky 
Monastery, is in the Government of Archangel, almost in the 
region in which the byliny were preserved for 80 many cen- 
turies. "The wandering minstrels and preachers who were telling 
about Oponia could hardly have failed to know of the wonders 
of the Christian land of India the Bich. 

It remains now to explain the references to Antioch and 
Assyria in the story of Oponia. For some reason Antioch was 
always regarded with more favor than the other patriarchal 
sees by the Russian Old Believers They could not bring 
themselves to believe that thie see also agreed with the other 
Eastern patriarch nd they held that those Antioch eccle- 
iastics who im Russia associated with the Nikonian priesta 
would be prevented by God from returning home, Similarly 
and traditions were not based on those of Constantinople but 
of Antioch and Syria, and apocryphal books were freely cir- 
culated under the name of various saints of Antioch, Of course 
Antioch was the most Eastern of all the sees, and its juris- 
diction extended over Orthodox Christians to the Eust of the 
Empire when there were any in those regions, 

Besides thie, Syria and Assyria were closely associated in 
the minds of the Slavs. Another interesting example of this 
ia the statement of the Monk Khrabar to the effect that the 
language which Adam and Eve spoke was Syrian and not 
Greek or Hebrew (cf. Novakovich, Primeri Knjiznevosti i Jartka 
vtarago i staro-slovenskago, p. 204), He then continues. that 
after the dispersal of the languages God gave to the Assyrians 
the knowledge of magic and necromancy of different kinds. It 
was probably from such beliefs that the idea spread that the 
Syrian usages were the more ancient and therefore the more 

With such inconsistencies and conceptions well established 
it was éasy for the see of Antioch to be confused and con- 
nected with India and Prester John. Otto von Freising declares 
that John was a Nestorian (Zarncke, op. cil. p. 848) but this 
is not emphssized by all the comtemporary narrators and is 
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probably a mere surmise. As a matter of fact the Mongol 
leader Ku-Khan, who was probably not a Christian of any 
kind, seems to have been the conqueror known in the West as 
Prester John (Zarncke, op. cit. 863), Be that as it may, we 
are not here directly concerned with the development and 
growth of the legend in its better known phases. 

Usnally the legends of Prester John siane his Christian 
country in the heart of Asa. Oponia is am island. It will 
however be noted that the anonymous account to which we 
owe the first information about the visit of the Patriarch John 
to Pope Calixtus (Zarncke, op. cit. p. 839) lays much stress on 
the fact that the shrine of St. Thomas is situated on a lofty 
mountain in the middle of s lake and is accessible only at the 
yearly ceremonies in honor of the saint. This detail may have 
had some effect upon the site of Byelovodiye: 

There was also in northern China a small colony of Old 
Bebevora who had been transported in 1685 to « site near 
Pekin after their capture at Albazin. At times attempts were 
made to provide these people with priests, but this was: not 
done regularly and it is said that part of this colony was 
converted to the Roman Catholic Faith by the Jesuits 
(Khokhlov, op, cit, p. 90), We can hardly assume that these 
scattered groups had any effect on the form of the story, although 
they may have had some influence on wanderers to the Fast. 

We may sum up by saying that the account of Oponi: 
contains no detailed description which will prove that the Old 
Believers had any substantial knowledge of Japan. An approxi- 
mation to the name of the country and a story of mountainous 
islands are all that the story contains; but on this slight frame- 
work the Old Believers drew a charming picture of an-ideal 
state. To supply the details they undoubtedly turned not to 
Marco Polo nor to stories of St. Francis Xavier but to their 
own oral tradition of India the Rich Being ignorant of the 
details of geography they embellished this with striking results. 
In consequence Prester John, driven from Persia to China 
and to Abyssinia, seems to have found a last resting place in 
Japan where he furnished a refuge for the long-suffering Old 
Believers who sought to Hee from Antichrist to a new land of 
promise and of peace, of piety and devotion, the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 














NEU-PERSISCH YAZDAH 
Paon Trenesco 
Vinswa, Avira 


Meneree Zamiwoeren der 2. Dekade zeigen im Mittel- und 
Neu-Persischen aim auffallondes 3, bzw. z Im Alt-Persischen, 
wo ,12* und .13* yorkommen, sind sie unglicklicherweise moht 
gtinseschricbary, sondern durch Zahlzeichen gegeben (Meillet 
VP. 37). Nur durch diesen Zufall konnte das # der spateren 
pers. Formen bisher tiberhaupt ein Problem bilden, denn mit 
der Erechliefiung der altpersischen Form ist es, wie sich zeigen 
wird, erkilirt. 

Die spliteren persischen Dialekte haben: 
wmpT.! yaedali(im), durizdah 
mpM, u. mpB.! y'ddh, de'édh und dob-, syédh, ch()rdh, 

pntdh, sdh wu B.'e>, hpdh uw. hptr, hg a, hot, nve> 

uw. weve (vg mpM. meh, Be ale). 
ap. yaedth, dundzdih, siedih, tahardih, panedih, sanzdih, 
natiyem hastdiith (hidiih), nuzdith (nuvdedith). 

Dagegen haben die Nord-Dialekte z-lose Formen: 
aw. *aévandasa, dvadasa, *Pridasa, *tatrudasa, panzadasa usw.? 
nwt" s, duvidés u. duvadas.4 
ahr. s07d. dodtaz. 











1 mpT. = mittel peraisch {im engeren Sinne) der Torfan-Handschriften ; 

nw]. — nordwest-iranisch der T.-H. 

mpM. a, 5B. — mittelpersiseh der Miingen und Bacher. 

PmpT. dudsah neben durdridah viellsicht nicht wverschrisben® (so 
Salemann Afan. Stud. (6), goudern jinmgere Form. In den Pare-Dialekten 
wird ato#, sd>s, val. ndizit, duri (Mann Pers-D. 14, 15). 

1 Tie unhelegten Formen im (Ordinale erhalten; vgl. Bartholomas, 
Gr.1,, $219). 

é nwT. cimmal duredas (im salben Text duradéty und duvddis) ist trot 
ost-nes. ducddas gegen west-osvet. duvadiz wohl nor Defektiy-Sehreitung, 
sicht altes Stammbkompositem, wie die ost-oss. Form. 
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osset, 0,-tss.yudindids, ducddids (aber west-ose duvadiis), drtindds usw. 

Eine Erkifirung des é/z) versucht zuerst Darmesteter Et, Tr. 
I, 147; auf ihr fult Horn, Gr. 1 2, 114 u.'72: & sei von pantdah 
aus Ubertragen, sei in wyitdal', ducdédal* lautgesetalich ms 
geworden und yon hier aus ¢ auf panjdah riickibertrazen 

Solche Ausyleichs-Erecheinungen gibt es in der 2. Dekade 
nun allerdings: vgl afy. diytr-las .13', sparas 16 nach evdr-las 
dt; asset. dirtinidés (d. i. *@rin-dasa) nach yudndiis; lixsdirddis 
16 nach cippdirdds 14 (also 16 nach ,14 umgeformt genau 
wie im Afyanischen). 

Dennoch erschemt die Versehleppung eines so schweren 
Werk Elements wie des 2 yon panidah, daw mudem in seinem 











war, sieht ewralicasdiritens ebenso die Umgestaltung der jeden 

falls hiiwfigeren 11%, 19%, 1s nach ,15'; meinem Sprac’ 

waren die Worter sdwedddah', sccdah’ von jeher unmiglich, — 
Tne Schwierigkeit der Hypothese wird noch grofer, wenn 

mat ws Brag stellt: Wie smd die Vorformen von ,yaédah* usw. 





3 sung des é zu denken? Wie man sich ap, ,13° 
voritella, wissen wir: Hibechmann F Si, Nr. 783 gibt *9a- 
yaaa, ebenso Brugmann Gr, 2, II, 24 *Sayatdaita. Das 
wire eine ap. ‘Neuruanmenrickung des einfachen Zahlworts 
(im Nomin.) mit "daa. ,LL und ,12 waren analog als *aiva* 
data, *duvidata anrusetzen, was mp. *éndah, *duvddah, *sidah 
ergeben bitte. Davon bitten die letateren fir duvaddahs, 
secdah-, nicht aber das erstere fiir ydédak‘ die Basis yegeben, 
Aber genug von diesen Unformen, schon die bloke Dis 
kussion der Vorformen gibt die richtige Lisung: statt der 
obigen hichst sonderbaren Neu-Zusammenriickungen wie* Saya 
dada haben wir doch naturgemil alte igo it me vorauszu- 
setzen; dicsé aber konnten nur vor- 
‘aivacdada, “duvidata, *Prayardata 











lauten. 

Davon ist *#rayardada unmittelbar gleich np. sizdah und 
rerbindet sich weiter mit ai, (reyidasa und lat. trédecim (aus 
"treiezdelm), 

“aiverdada und "dueddada worden gewil schon frob 2u 
“aivdedada und “duvdzdaia auageglichen (wobei wolil alter, 
weil einfacher, die Ubertragung der Linge in die ,11-Zahl: 
jiinger, vielleicht erst mach-altpersisch, die das Wortbild stiirker 
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modifizierende des ¢ in die ,12-Zuhl); das sind uber schon die 
unmittelbaren Vorformen yon np. ydzdah, dweizdah.® 

Weiter ergibt sich, daf rein lautlich die ai-Formen ebidasa, 
dvidaéa, trayodaga den np. ydzdah, dweazdah, stedah direkt 
gleich (bzw. homolog) gesetzt werden kimnen. Doch ist ai. 
dvidata kaum aus *“dedzdasa entstanden; eher schon ekadasa 
aus “aikaedata. 

ekadasa wards bisher erklirt 1. als Stamm-Kompositum 
*ckadasa mit @ nach dvadaja und 2. als Zusammen-Riickung 
mit dem Nom. fem. 

‘Ersteres ist aber schwierig, weil die fibrigen Sprachen nomi- 
naitivische Zusammenriickungs-Komposita haben (so ates, tin- 
decim und selbst aw. wo in ,12 und .13' Stamm-Kompositum, 
*qevandasa) und anch létzteres ist bei der relativen Seltenheit 
des Fomininums nicht wahrechemlich. Da scheint eim “aildie- 
daia parallel vor-pers. *aivdzdase aus Alterem *ailazdasa purallel 
*aivazdaga mindestens ebenso miglich. Das Eindringen des 
Langvokals in die 11-Zah) kinnte danu schon indo-iran. ge- 
wesen sein, und es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dal die Ersetzung 
yon *aivae- (*aikaz-) daga durch *aivaz- (*ailviz-) dasa nicht 
sur durch dvadaéa verursacht wurde, sondern auch die plo- 
rilische Bedeutung des ganzen Kompositums und seme Ver- 
bindung mit dem Plural mitgespielt hat, db, dab “aiva- 
(*aikaz) dasa in gewissem Sinne Plural-Dvandva sind.* 

Wir haben also folgende Kompositionsformen: 

11): Durehwegs nominativisches Zusammenrtickungs-Komp.; 
und zwar im Vorderglied entweder Nom. neutr.: aw. “aévandasa 
(fortgesetst in nw, “@rundas, ost-oas. yuéindiis), griech. éom 
(und lat. dindecim, wenn aus *cinomderem) — 

“oder Nom. mask, pert. und ind. woul frih umgeformt in 


‘ pdedah: “*aindedada = yak: “airake-. Yair Gestalt der Kompositions- 
Fuge vgi. Bartholomae Gr. 1,, § #4, aj: jAw. woartucz-da frien 
yearn’. da), sogazdastama; ap. cahyardéta-; jAw. miiz-drajahim, | 
Alt-iranische hat im Komp re metic in oil PSO 
wie nacdidia-); dan Alt-indiache Sateinlauts-behandlong (trayedaia gegen 

} 
nt Herr Prot Bartholomae (brieflich) Jebnt das ab, weil eke- und oire- 
fiektieren; doch finden wich ja auch substantivieche Formen 
(Whitney Fr. & 469. b) und bleibt ale Hauptmoment der Eintind von 
dvddaia. — [The a of ehadada might also be explained os ‘thythmic 
teathontng’; Wackernage!, AlGr. 11. 1. § 66. — FP. E] 














Nom, Plural mask.: ai. didasa, ap. *ainizdatta und Nach- 
formen (; lat. findecim, falls sus *cinogdekem), 

12: Nominativisches Zusammenriickungs-K omp. in ai.dvddasa, 
ap. *duvddada; gr. Guide, dobea; lat. dwodecim; 

aber Stamm-Komp. in aw. dvadasa, das wegen ost-osset. 
dividiig nicht bloX graphiech (Defektiy-Schreilung) sein mul 
(anch Ad hat i im Aw, entgegen dem Ind, und Pers, Stamm- 
Komp.); sdenfalls aber mul danchen such in don nord- 
iranichen Dialekten *duvidasa bestanden haben, denn dies 
setzen nwT. dwvddis, west-oss, duvadds voraua, 

15; Nominativisches Zusemmenriickungs-Komp, in ai, trayo- 
dasa, ap. “Praguelata, lat. trédecim ; 

aber Stamm-Komp. in aw. “thridasa, fortgesetzt durch ont- 
omet, drtindds (aus “Orindasa, nach *aivandasa wngeformte: 
*Sridasa).? 

4: Aw. und ai. Stamm-Komp. (*taFrudaga und catwrdasa). 

Auffallonderweise geht also das Persische immer mit dem 
Indwschen gegen das Awestische 

Das E ist also 1 att 1 eae ON a eteees ‘in dem dazwischen- 














Zahlwortern coatiriheeclatal il den hiiufigsten der 2. Dokade, 
konnte @s sich leicht ausbreiten, zumal da im Alt-persische 
und Frihmittel-persiachen das ¢ gegeniber den entsprechende 
Zohlen der ersten Dekade ple fir die gweite churakteriatiach 
empfunden werden multe (ap, “#agardada: ‘Paya’, mp. 
sezdah: 38). 

Also up. niedah oder (nach du; #uh oder filter dj: "nd — 
dwrazdah : x) nuvdzdah ; boone bic ps. eee eons 5 
in piinedah, hanedah; Aare, meapoart: 
[Fir das Alt-persisehe wire wohl nach MaSgabe iia Alt 
indischen “fa@udada wie aw. *‘edrudasa anzusetzen, was mp 
*lasdah ergeben hitte, weshalb eben die Neu-Komposition 
eintrat.| 

* [Auch nw, @ridasa kiunte (mit H. Prof. Bartholomas brieflichy Zu- 

Kompositum, mit dem Plural neutr, "yi, sein, wei, aw. 









*stvanitasa.) 

Gegeniiher gemeinind- trayodads, fortgesetzt in terasa, echeint 
wich das Nordwestindiacha mit Afoka Sathae asc aldake rok Johansson 
Sah). 11, 77) und heutigem Baigall trite < *tridada (wo te<4, d gefallen, 
vgl defy — - data; Konow JRAS 1911, 99) mit dem Nondiranischen 
(Awortinchen) tu verbinden 


Das # dagegen in bal. (Lehmwort) sénzdah, np. Sanzdah, 
Kurd. (Kirminji) yanzdah, deanedah, (Amadin) nunedah ist 
natirlich von panedah ausgegangen wie umgekebrt Mukrt-Kurd, 
pdzdd nach ydzdd. 

In diesen Zallwirtern het sich also eine indogermanische 
i-Stimme) bis heute rein erhalten. Da also die Zablworter 
der ersten und zweiten Dekade und im Pers. auch die Zehner 
auf den Nominativ zurickgehen,*® ist es nicht auffallend, 
wenn auch das Substantiy in der Zahlwort-Verbindung den 
alten Nom. Plur. erhalten hat, wihrend sonst der Obbquus 
durchgedrungen ist.? E's liegt in der Natur der Sache, dab die 
Zahiwortverbindung besonders oft aulerhalb emes eigentlichen 
Satzzusammenhanges, d. bh, im Nominativ stebt. 

Nur ein Punkt bleibt noch mu erkiiren: die Pahlivi-Schrei- 
bung dieser ZahlwGrter mit 3. Diese hat ja auch offenbar 
dem Gesagten kann man 3 hier zweifellos nur als Schreibung 
fiir ¢ sufiassen. 

Nun wird allerdings die Gruppe zd im Paihlivi sonst "0 ge- 
schrieben; vgl. chrmazd, azd, nardik usw. 

duvaedah, sézdah usw. waren aber im Mp. offenbar sowoll 
plionetisch (durch stirkere Druckgrenze) als im Sprachbewult- 











sein, (indem das gemeinsame Hinterglied der zweiten Dekade 
-dah abstrahiert werden mute), deutlich aus zwei Wortern 
lich unter -macd, ard mit tautosyllabischem zd), sondern das 


§ Hibschmenn's Zuriickfiihrung you sf suf ew. Gen. Pl, @rayqae (5. 75) 
statt den Nom. Pl, @rdyo ist eprachgeschichtlich nicht moghieh; der spit- 
altiran. Gen. PL kann nur *érindm gelautet haben; und np. du, cadar 
jassen sich pur auf aw. dea, d. i. durd, dedwerd, nicht auf dvayd, fate 
rqm (oder epliteres “2aépdrdadm) zuriickfilbren. 

Therhaupt ist sw. Srepge) nur falache Transskription von try’ rm 
gegeniiber richtigem Oryqm, di Grigor — gr. rpiiv. Andrerseite ist im 
aw, Nom #riyd (fryr) stati "“Srayd a our gruphisch nach Andreas 
Wackernagel GN. 1911, 5. 12,5). Yaynobt tirad kann aw, Srayd nicht 

* Vel. Vert. Nom. Fler. @& (dine WAT. 192). 








aber yir und dueiz m die Gruppe az, raz, verdz, geschrieben 
‘é, r'é, er'é, aéz in die Gruppe méz-, (rist-) ayéz, geachrieben 
myc-, "hyé, und mubten daher y'é-, de'é-, ayé- geschrieben 
werden. 

Uberhaupt wird ja, um ees pi sional Eka Riaeanie ete 
¢ iitervokalisch (and nach ) im jiingeren Paliliivt regelmili 
durcli 3 gegeben; vel. auber ohigen Beispielen hazar {s) dizar- 
dan (3), frazanak (3), virtiz (3), azaé (3, aber sehr hemerkens- 
werter Weise Hajiibad noch t!; nur in wenigen Wartern 
(wizist, mazondar, uzivan) | noch neben 3; nur in ganz wenigen 
(frazand, nizar) nur } (vielleicht durch Kompos-Anilaut). 

Eme ausfilhrliche Darstellung dieser Verhalinisse und ihrer 
sprach- und schriftgeschichtlichen ratio soll ein andermal ge- 
geben werden. 

Hier geniigt es, xu erkennen, dab, um so mebr als awestisch 
gleichartige Formen, an die man sich in de Orthographio 
hatte anlehnen konnen, nicht vorlagen, yardah usw. im Pablivi 
nicht anders als mit 3 geschriebon werden konnten.'¢ 











8 Ein treffendes Analogon sur Schraibung verdanke ich der Preund- 
lichket Herr Prof. Bartheloman'’s: “rédyh, ‘nédyhyk neben ‘eedylyk 


SUMERIAN AFFIXES TAM AND AAW 
Pact Havrr 
Joma Horsms Usrvensiry 


Ix Suacemmax we often find after numbers an affix fam 
(written Ta-a-an), It is used also im Assyrian, just as we write 
1°, 2° (= It. primo, secondo) for firet or second occurrence, 
respectively. We also use No. (= It. numero) for number. 
Similarly we retain the Latin preposition per in phrases like 
per day, per hour. In German you say pro anno for per annem 
(also pro Stick), We also use the French preposition sans. 
The ta of the cuneiform affix fa-c-on may be omitted (NE 49, 
n. 13: 186, n. 15; Lyon, Sarg. 16, n.40).1 This omission may 
be merely graphic: 1-a-an (HW 153") was probably pronounced 
a®-tan. In iv Ri 16, 7* (of. 1, n. 25) Sum. dingir 1-a-an is rendered 
in the interlinear Assyrian version: ilu iitdnu, the only god, 
written i&ta-a-nu, which shows that the a was long, We say 
guarto, octato, no matter whether we write 4to, 8vo or 4°, 8°, 

This Sumerian numeral affix is preserved in Heb. ‘ahté~asir, 
eleven, ‘aifé (<‘aitén) being the Ass. efén, one, which is the 
Som. ai-tan, the first syllable being the numeral, and tan the 
numeral affix, The final nasal ja dropped also in the cuneiform 
texts: instead of am (a-an) we find also @ (written 4-a): & 9. 
Streck, Assurb. 577, 1.11; of. SG § 198, c. For the apocope 
of the final nasal we may compare Talmud. ammaj < Ass. am- 
méni, wherefore. (Mic. 104; JBE 29. 104, 0,61; JSOR 1, 41), 
Aveording to SG 61, n, 1 only the first syllable of Ass, eftén, 
one, is undoubtedly Sumerian, For the adverh ated (SC 
§ 78, b) — erténis, at one, in accord, in agreement, in the same 
way, eee MVAG 26.2, p.43. Instead + of Fa (— 4) in ASAT 
67.3 AV 6360 has the figure 5: of. also JBL 19. 68, n. 40. 
eae bt en ee 


* For the abbreviation vee vol. 37 of this Jouwnsat, p. S21; cf. dmerican 
Journal of Philology, vol. 43, p. 258, 
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Am (written a-ax) is a common affix in Sumerian (Br. 11401; 
SG $$ 197-201). We have it aluo in dam, consort; tam, brother; 
nam, fate, which are contractions of da (or ta) + am — (at the) 
side being (ef. Hesychins’ arAcwpos —= 9 joj) fyoura Sovfeay) and 
declaration being (SGI v. 133. 156. 197). The abstract prefix 
nam, on the other hand, seems to be s contraction. of na, 
verily (SG § 100) and am, anything (SG § 55, b) so that this 
nam would correspond to Heb. l2-hil (GK § 143, 0; GB 
372%, ¢; VS 110). 

Ta means in the litanie (ZA 81, 244) dialect: what? (CY 
xxxvii, ad 2. 23) and this may denote something (cf our I'll 
fell you what) or portion, amount (¢f-a little what). Instead of 
la, what? we find also ta-am (SG § 52,¢). Also the common 
Chinese numerative ko may mean something: in. the dialect of 
Shanghai ku (or kay) appears also as relative pronoun, ‘There 
are more than 20 Chinese numeratives which are used only in 
special cases, 4. y. in connection with circular things (rings, &.) 
or globular things (pearls, te). Similar numeratives (or classi- 
fiers, numeral coefficients) are used in Siamese, Malay, &c. (EB 6. 
217%; 25, 9°; 17, 477°; Misteli, Typen des Sprachbaues, pp. 191. 
219, 263). It has recently been suggested by Hfising that 
there may be some affinity between Sumerian and Burmese. 
The Mongoloid people of the Far East must have come from 
the West; the cradle of mankind seems to have been in south- 
western Europe (ef. Hrdlitka, The Peopling of Asia, PAPS 

For these numeratives we may compare our phrases twenty 
head of deer or fifty sail of ships (Maxwell, Malay Manual’, 
pp. 70, 136). In the lingua franca of the Chinese ports and 
the Far East, known as Pidgin-English (pidgin being a Chinese 
corruption of business) we hear oné piecee man or three pieces 
dollar, Similarly the driver of a Bavarian Stellwagen (stage- 
and seche Stiick Fahrgdste (passengers), Just as you say in 
Malay: ampat biji tlor for four eggs, the word biji, seed, being 
numerative for globular things, 20 you can say in German: 
tier Stick Kier or eine Meute von vierzig Stick Hunden, or 
er erlegte hundert Stink Wild (cf. also an Taib Brot and our 
an orchestra of twenty piees, i. e. musicians), Ger, cer Mann 
Soldaten is different from Gr. dvdoe orpandres and similar 
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phrases where dwjp corresponds to our Mr, in Mr. President, 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador, For your father you say in 
French: monsieur votre pare, Ger. Ihr Herr Vater. 

The explanation given in AJL 20. 251, No. 24 (ch Muss- 
Arnolt's dict, p. 1176") that the cuneiform affix Ta-s-an 1s 
to be read ina 4m, in amount (cf. Syr. dé-bijla) is untenable; 
in the first place, Ta is used in Assyrian, as a rule, for tty, 
from; moreover, we should expect ina dm or, rather, ani; the 
form an is the construct state of anf, just as the construct 
state of Sadi, mountain, is dad (AUS 22. 259"), This word 
(ef. ZA 10, 19, n. 3; ZR 64*) is derived from the stem of 
untidy — unaulu, pl andfi— wnavdfi; Arab, ind’, Heb. dni, 
vessel, Anti, an does not mean amount, aud tam, ton is found, 





42-and in the last line but one of the last Sumerian family 
(vy R25, 21). For egir-bi-tam in L 1 ef JAOS 38. 67; SG 
§ 101, af. 

Nor can we accept the view that 7-fa-a-cn in an Assyrian 
text is to be read gibftan or Sibitan (Streck, Assurb, 78. 577). 
Torezyner, Die Entstehung dex semitischen Sprachtypus 
(Vienna, 1916) pp. 87—118 (ef. especially p. 115") regards ta- 
4-aw and 4-an as Semitic endings, the fa being the Semitic 
fem. ¢ (cE JAOS 98. 115). According to Ungnad (who had 
prepared a paper on this question for the Festechrifit, which 
was planned for the seventieth anniversary of Delitzsch, but 
could not be published) a-an, which afterwards became d, is 
a Semitic demonstrative pronoun which may be compared to 
the ending of the emphatic state in Aramaic; he thinks it 
possible that the originul form of this dn or @ was ammd or 
aga (OLZ 2. 8). 

Muss-Arnolt’s reading ina dn for Ta-d-anw was. based on 
AL * (1889) p. 36, No. 313: ana dn, In amount; ana-in, however, 
on Bezold's pl. iii in PSBA 10, 418, i not the Assyrian 
preposition ana, but the Sumerian interrogative pronoun una, 
what? (SG § 62, c). This ta-am (ta-a-as) and ana-am (4-xa- 
a-4N) Corresponds to the Heb. maze? GA*S § 186, ¢; GB‘ 
193b'; of. also mi-ht-zé, JBL 37. 217, v.19 and Nah, 204; 
Mic. 97") or to Eth. mewt-n@. The Assyrian equivalent may 
have been mind-ma or mind-mi (BA 2. 305; AJSL 28. 228. 
230) For the affix -mi cee HW 387*; for annitu-mi and the 
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vocative ilini annfits (KB 6. 62, 98; 249, 165) of. (6) otros. 
The -ni in Heb. Hmrft-ml ban-nd'r, bé-"Absalim, look out for 
the boy, Absalom, may be miswriting for li (so GSFC & 2 MSS). 
The explanation given in GA § 137, c¢ is unsatisfactory. For 
-m@in OT see the remarks on #itt'atélj-ma (Ps, 21, 2) in 
JBL $7, 314, 

According to Als? (1878) p. 10, No. 97, Ta-a-an was read 
tajan, tajn in Sumerian ond meant measure, number (cf. CG 
279; SFG G4. 4). 

While the Sumerian numerative tam, tan may mean something, 
the affix after ordinal numbers, kam, is composed of the genitive 
particle -fa and -am: Sum, a}-kam, first, means lit. onc-of being, 
being of one (SG § $8) Similarly Syriac uses for the ordinals 
the cardinal numbers with the prefixed exponent of the genitive 
eg. siumd da-lérén, the day of two — the second day(Néldeke, 
Syr. Gr.2 § 239), In Malay the ordinal numbers have Mperired 
ka: e.g: tiga, three; ka-tiga, third, Witgel in the first part 
of his KeilinehrifRiche Studien (Leipsic, 1918) p. 89, nn] 
combines the ordinal affix kan with gan, totality, Ase Awllatu. 
He thinks the original meaning is fulness, so that the Sumerian 
ordinal affix would correspond to the Coptic Line pooe te 
(= Eg. me>) which means orig. Alling out, completing 
of & series completes the number five, 
in Egyptian. But there is no evidénee ‘that Sum. gan, totality, 
of gan, totality, may be union, emncintion: Gan denotes also 
bolt, bar (Ass. sifddtru) for fastening a door, and the original 
meaning may be fastener. A fastening binds and makes fast. 
In the cuneiform texts the ordinal affix -kam is generally 
added, not horizontally, but aslant (¢f ASAT’ 55. 88: iy R25, 
14—25*) just as we write 4" for 4th — fourth, or as we use 2 
slanting s in making out a check for Fourhundred «twenty 
Dollars. Of AJP 43, 245. 

















NABONIDUS IN ARABIA 
Rarmosp P. Dovenserr 
Govcum: Coueer 


A ciay taser! in the Goucher College Babylonian Col- 
lection, dated in the 5th year of Nabonidus (555—538 B. ©.), 
directed the writer's attention to a study of the relations 
existing between Babylonia and Arabia in the 6%) century 
B.C. The tablet in question is a temple record stating that 
fifty shekelx of silver were given to a man for a donkey and 
some flour for the purpose of making a journey to 4 Te-ma-a, 
i «, the land of Zemdé2. The document itself gives no clue 
as to where it was drawn wp, but it belongs to « collection 





© Text No. 254, Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadresrar and Na- 
bonidus, Vol. 1 of Goucher College Cunciform Inscriptions, 

© The transliteration and translation of the inscription are a: follows: 
50 Higil kaapi a-na J iméri alalti (A-GUB-BA) & a-na gimi (ZID-DA}-iu 
dap-ra na-din arch Addarw iim go kom dattu 5 katad Nohi-nd'id dar Ba- 
difiki, “Fifty shekels of silywr for ome road donkey and his flour are 
given to Nabi-mushitiq-urra, the son of Ishtar-midin-nbi, who is sent to 
the land of Teed. The Sth day of Adar, the 5th year of Nabonidus, king 
of Babylon", The term A-@ UB-BA = aluktu = “road” (see Brannow 11494) 
e-na gin (Z0D-DA)-de with Nabi-muslettiq-urra, a¢ flour was generally 
supplied for the we of human beings Of Stranmaier, Vin 1085, 5.6.9. 
Paid. 914. 7 and N&k 2891.2 show that it was posible to purchase a 
donkey and at least & kore of four for 60 shekels of silver. Acconting to 
Niw 1065, 301 pi of flour was dixpensed ss the food of 14 goldsmiths. If 
i pi of four represents the rations of 18 men for one day, 6 kore of flour 
would last one man 526 days (1 kor=5 py). Thue § kore of flour would 
he a liberal allowance for a journey of about 500 miles from Erech to 
Teimd, and return, even if more than 1 pi were used @ day. Tt may be 
supply of food for the man on his long desert march The primary 
meaning of Sapru indicates that the man was commissioned to deliver * 
manaeaze. 
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of nearly a thousand tablets coming mainly from Erech in 
southern Babyloma, and this practically determines its origin. 

The inseriptions of Tiglathpileser [TV (745—727 B.C.) give 
accurate information as to the geographical position of Temi, 
for @Te-ma-a-a is associated with (4!) Ma-as--a-a-a and 
il Sa-ba-"-a-a-a*. The list of the sons of Ishmael in Genesis 
25, 13—16 includes Kp’A and Kipp, and it is altogether likely 
that the expression “ Sa-ha--a-a-a is an Assyrian gentilic 
equivalent of #5u/, Genesis 10, 7; 95,3; and Job 1,15, Thus 
the identification of md¢ Te-ma-a with Biblical xovR seems 
firmly established, and that the reference is to a district in 

Teima, or Teymd (#525), the well-known city of Arabia, has 
already been shown to be the same as Hebrew xovm and 
Assyrian 4 Te-ma-a, which represents the name of the city, 
while @/ Te-ma-a-a is equivalent to Arabic Teimany, which 
means “A man of Teimd"*. The district in which di Te-ma-a, 
i @., the city of Teimd, was located was called mdt Te-ma-a by 
the Babylonians. Teimd was recognized as an important city 
in antiquity® It is called Gajua on Ptolemy's map of Arabia 
Felix. However, we are indebted to modern explorers and 





No. 2,388, Cf. Acitinschrifiliche Bibliothek, Band II, p. 90, lina 58, De- 
titsenh, Wo lag das Paradies? p. O01f.; Schrader KAT?, p, 149; Meyer, 
Die Israelites wad thre Nachdaratiimme, pp. S19, 327, 346, 247, 462. For 
minor references to Trimé consult Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Arabiens, 
SS 28, 52, 148, 220, 552, 

4 Job 6,19 associates won with ase. In Ieainh 21,15, 14, “The burden 
concerning Arsbia” includes o reference to mera Pye = mit Te-ma-a, Jere. 
mish 35,23, which mentions #pe, is followed by “and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people thet dwell in the wilderness", 

* Cf Delitesch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 808. See did. pp, 295%, for 
a discussion of all cuneiform references ta Arabia. Note Text No. 175, §, 
Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, for suhit 
A-ra-bu = “an Armbian gurment". As to Arabic Teimdny, op. mgoth, 
Pp. S85, Lideharski, Handbuch der Nordecmitischen Epig which hee 
been related by some to *Temanite", Job 2, 11, ete. Note Gesenius, Bulil. 
1921, p. 877. Others deriva “35m from porn, 

* Conmit Nicholuon, A Literary History of the Arabs, p84, for a te 
ference to a legend concerning Samaw'al, who lived in a casile ai Teima 
and dng « well of sweet water. Ths Arabs have a tradition that Trina 
was bailt by Solomon Ses El-Bekri in Mara'sid, IV, 23. 
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writers such ss Wallin, Doughty and Hogarth* for detailed 
accounts concerning the city and its environs, Wallin’s report 
of his visit to Teimd in 1848 makes note of its favornhle lo- 
cation, its mode of irrigation, and its excellent products’. 
Doughty, 3 generation later, reveals its attractive appearance ®, 
its prosperous condition '®, its good water supply **, its flourish- 


ee _e_ 


The Penetrati 





t Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserts, 1921; Hogartl 
of Arabia, 1004. 

« Cyelopardia of Biblical Literature, Vol. X,p. S450, “TeimA stands on 
a mass of crystalline limestone. very slightly raised above the surrounding 
level Patches of sand, which have encroached upon the rock, are the only 
epota which can he cultivated. The inhabitants, however, have considerable 
date plantations, which yield a great variety of fruit, of which one kind 
is cateemed the best flavored in all Arabia. Grain is cultivated, especially 
oats of & remarkably good quality, but the produce is never sufficient for 
the wants of the inhabitants, The greater portions of the gardens are 
watered from « copious well in the middle of the village. The hydraulic 
among the plantations is the seme oo is weed through Mesopotamia a 
well a9 in Nejd, viz, a bucket (Arabic della — Aseyrian dali) of came! 
skin hung to the end of a long lever moving upon an upright pole fixed 
in the ground”, 

* Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1921, Vol. I, p. 285, “Delightful 
now was the green sight of Trymd, the haven of oar dewert; we approached 
high towers. Teymd isa ehallow, loary, aod very fertile old flood-bottom 
in these high open plains, which lie out from the weet of Nejd". “We 
plum trees; of how much amorous contentment to our eyes!" 

16 [bid p. 288, “Prosperous is this outlying settlement from Nejd, shore 
any which I have seen in my Arabian travels"; p. S96£, “Their corn plots 
from the camel-yaris; a top-dreseing is carried mpon the land from joum 
pits digged in the field's sides, There is not ao good tillage in the Syrian 
villages”, Doughty enumerates the following products of Teymd: whent, 
barley, corn, millet, tobacoo, plums, pomegranutes, figs, citrons, lemons, 

i [oid p 996; “If anyons here discover an antique well, without the 
walls, it is his own; and he encloses so mach of the waste soil about as 
may suffice to the watering; after a plowing his new acre ia fit for sowing 
again, they heve digged them out for t oa" 
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of 3400 ft. mbore sea level!4, its freedom from plagues and 
fevers 15, its manufacture of sleeping carpets", its trade with 
Damascus and Bagdad’?, its extensive ruins!®, its anciont 
inscriptions '%, and its old importance as the center of a large 
province™*, Hogarth emphasizes the fact that Teimd was “on 
the old route from the Gulf of Akabah to the Persian Gulf” 
and “a dividing point of roads from Petra to Gerra (on the 
Persian Gulf) in the east and Sheba in the sonth'2!. It is 
in the Great Nafud, which furnishes plenty of food for horses 
and cattle and is the home of Bedouin tribesmen a large part 
of the year 77, 









1 This p. 296, “In the grounds below the ‘last cultivated soil, are salt 


dig it freely: and this in mach, thay esy, ‘sweeter’ to their taste than the 
nomad kettios in all these parte of Arabia", bee diged, 257, for s.aketch 
of the oases, rains, sali prounds, ete, of Tciend. 

M4 Ibid. p. 255. 

it Jhid. pp. 266, 

8 Jhid, p. 802, 

i Ibid. p. Sit 


_ bud, p, 387, “Old Teyma of the Jews, secording to their tradition, 
some great rudé¢ stone buildings; the work is dry-laid with balks and 
trancunm of the same ironstone. Besides, there ia 4 great circuit (1 suppose 
almost three miles) of stone walling, which enclosed the ancient city"; 
p 288, “Hut the great mosque, whither wll the wales reaort for the Friday 
mid-day prayer, preaching and Koran reading, standa s little without the 
eGke to the eastward, It is perhaps the site of some ancient temple, for 
I found certain great rude pillars lying aboué it”. Note alao pp. Ho 

' fbid. pp. 201 amd 296. 
*? Teimd consists of three oases, ibid p 533, and originally included 
seven townships. Old Teimd wea the borough of the district Bae gid. 
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An exceedingly interesting mdication of the ancient culture 
and centre] position of Teimd is a monument known as the 
“Téma Stone”, which may be compared with the Moabite 
Stone because of its valuable Semitic inscription, dealmg with 
the introduction of the worship of a foreign deity**, The 
script is that of “the early part of the middle period of Ara- 
maie writing’. Cooke says, “Caravans (Job. 6,19) on their 
way to Egypt or Assyria halted here (i.e, at Teimd@); and 
the influence of commerce with these two te ee 
in this stome: the name of the priest's father is Egyptis 
figures of the god and his minister are Assyrian” 2, iN arenee ) 
suggestion of Mesopotamian influence upon Teimd is seen in 
certain words in the imscription supposed by some to have 
been: borrowed from the Babylonians**. The name of one of 
the deities may also be compared with that of w Babylonian 
roudess It is thought that the “Téma Stone” belongs to 
the hth century B,C. and that the city enjoyed « high degree 
of civilization at that time, with its religions life largely colored 
by Babylonian influence If this is so, we can readily under- 
stand that a similar condition prevailed in the 6th century 
B. ©, and possibly earlier, for, as has been noted, Tiglath- 
pileser TV refers to the people of Timid in the 84 century B.C. 

Half-way between Mecea and Damascus and equidistant 
from Babylonia and Egypt, it is undoubtedly true that Trimd 
occupied a strategic position in the trade routes of early 
times, Hence it is easy to perceive the importance of the 
Goucher tablet which indicates that a mau was commissioned 














uy Of Cooke, North Semitic Inncriptions, pp. 195—190; tenant 
logie, Vol. I, pp. 41—45,. Note references ander Tord in Hosting 
timary of the Bible. 

m4 OF Cooke, ibid, p. 197. 

+ Wineckler suggests the following: AAP Ts = saltake, une = Fimte, 
and KO = asumifn, See Winckler, Altorientalische Forschuagen, I pp, 13. 
and Il pp 7éf. Professor Montgomery has called the writer's attention 
to the fact that the first two terme may be regarded as good Aramain words, 
while amo hes been compared by Noeldeke to Arable s><, 

2¢ Of, Cooke, ibid, p. 198, where he discusses the deity sum. He says, 
*The name hes been compared (Corp.) with that of a Babylonian goddess 
Sou, mentioned in the lexicon of Bar Hahul, and stated to be the Chaldaran 
equivalent of Aphrodite, Legare, Gesam, Adhamd2. 17. Another suggestion 
is that Singala (Sia-gala) is the moon-god, Neubauer, $4. Bibl i 224 w" 
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to make a journey from Babylonia to the land of Teimd in 
the 6h century B,C. That such a journey was not a hardship is 
shown by the line of oases within easy reach of one another 
stretching 500 miles from the Euphrates to the city of Teimi?*, 
The desert was not an impassable barrier, for Nehuchadrezzar, 
having pursued the Egyptians to the border of their land after 
the battle of Oarchemish in 605 B.O,, upon hearing the news 
of the death of his father Nabopolassar, hurried hack across 
its aands to make sure of his throne in Babylonia 2%, 

The most interesting reference to Tvimd in cuneiform lite- 
rature remains to be considered. In the Chronicle of Cyrus 
concerning the reign of Nabouidus and the fall of Babylon it 
is recorded that Nabonidus was in 4 7+-ma-a in the 7th, 9th, 
10th and 11th years of his reign, while the son of the king 
(i.e, Belshazzar), the princes and the soldiers were in mat A}- 
kadu**, Pinches connects 4! Je-ma-a with 'Te-e kiiq ké-irha 
Babi 4 and Tu-maki, Aside from the difficulty of equating 
di Te-ma-a, Tee and Tu-mak, and thus proving that a 
section of the city of Babylon is meant, the statement in the 
Chronicle that Nabonidus wns in 4 7Je-ma-a is almost imme- 
diately followed by the declaration that the king did not go 
to Babylon*', The conclusion is warranted that 4! Te-ma-a 
was not in the city of Babylon. In fact, it is intimated that 
& Te-ma-a was outside the country of Akkad, for the statement 
that Nabonidus was in & 7t-ma-a is opposed by the affirmation 
that Belshazzar, the princes and the soldiers were in wait Ah- 
kadu?*, Thus it is apparent that @ 7b-ma-a of the Chronicle 











* Of. the excellent maps at the close of Hogarth, The Penetration of 
Arabia. Ibid. opp. p. 282, gives « goud photograph of the “Tima Stone". 

“Cf Winckler, The History of Babylonia and Arayria, p. BIG, Seo 
Richter, Berori Chaldacorwm Hisloriae, p 04. 

* CL Transactions of The Society of Bidiicul drekarology, 1882, 
Vol VI, pp. 180-176; Keilinechriftliche Bibliothek, Band Ill, 2 Hilfe, 

™ CL ibid p, 171, with illostratian on page 152; showing pian of the 
city of Babylon, mentioning the distriet Tu-mu Ai, 

+ Ibid. pp. 156, 157, 190, 161. 

* Of. King, History of Sumer and Altai, p. 12, for reference to the 
fect that the Assyrians used the term Akkad locaely for the whole of 
Babrionia. The Neo-Haubyloniane evidently used the term in the samo 
way. Cf. Halivy, MYamges de critique ef Thistoire, p. 3, note @ 
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of Cyrus must be sought without the bounds not only of the 
city of Babylon but of Babylonia itself. 

The fact that important religious ceremonies were not per- 
formed in the 7th, §t5, 10th and 11% years of the reign of 
Nabonidas may be adduced as corroborating evidence ®*, It 
is difficult to believe that the king failed to function at these 
exalted rites while within reach of his capital city. Further- 
more, when the mother of Nabonidas died in the 9th year 
of his reign, one of the years when he was in 4 7e-ma-a, he 
is not mentioned as taking part in the mourning which was 
observed in Akkad?*, The only inference that can be drawn 
is that he was too far away to participate. Another link in 
the chain of evidence is a Yale tablet, dated in the 10th year 
of Nabonidus, when he was in 4 Te-ma-a, indicating that food 
for the king was taken to mi Te-ma-a%. The Yale Babylonian 
Collection also contains two royal leases of Jand issued during 
the reign of Nabonidus. One, dated in the 1st year of his 
reign, was obtained from Nabonidus himself", The other, 
dated in the 114 year of his reign, when he was in @ Te-ma-a, 
wus obtained from Belshazzar who is mentioned by name*’. 
Thos it may be claimed that there is sufficient documentary 
proof for the conclusion that Nabonidus spent at least portions 
of the 7th, Sth, 10th and 11% years of his reign outside of 
Babylonia proper at a city called &@ Tema. That this 
4! Te-ma-a is the same Arabian city referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser ITV can hardly be doubted. Its identification with 
Biblical xen, Ptolemy's Gejma and modern i125 seems within 
the bounds of reason, if not inevitable. 





22 Cf. references given in note 31. 

"Of Tronsections of the Sociely of Biblical Archacology, Vol, VIL, 
p: 158f 

o Text So. 284, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, Vol VI of 
Yale Oriental Serica, Babylonian Texts. The food was brought back and 
sold by « slave, eho was required to restore it at once to the temple in 
Erech Of. Text No. 131, 19, did, dxied in 10th year, and Text No. 155, 6, 
ibid, dated in this 19th year, 

m4 Text No, 11, dnd 

2} Text No, 150, id In this text Relahagsur is presented in the ralo 
of an exacting lord as compared with the more gracious attitude ascribed 
to Nabonidus in Text No, 11. 
ii fA08 Go 
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Various reasons may be suggested for the visits of Nabo- 
nidus to 4! Je-ma-a, now known as Teimd. In the first place, 
as a victim of the malarial climate of Babylonia he may have 
sought relief in the clear desert air and elevated atmosphere 
of Teima. Or, as an arch rical enthusinst and rebuilder 
of ‘eagle he may have been attracted by the inscriptions 

monumental structures at Teimd. Goodspeed supposes 
that Nabonidus was forced into Lge toonabllee eas SRI 2 
his reign and that Belshazzar then became the real ruler of 
the nation #4. his: view: conmbibe -aubetantiaaad: In. the 
12th regnal year oaths were still sworn by the laws or decrees 
of “Nabonidus, king of Babylon, and Belshazzar, the son of 
the king” "4 Crown prince Belshazzar, as the second ruler in 
the kingdom, had almost equal authority with his father, 
but he is not ‘mentioned. as king in w single instanca om the 
numerous contract tablets covermg all the years ascribed to 
Nabonidus#. Moreover, possession of full kingly authority 











4 Goodspeed, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. S72. 

Texts Nos. 235 and 282, Keeords from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, 
Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Serica, Babylonian Texts. Of. Toxt No, 39 and 
discussion on page 56 of Miscellancows Inacriptions im the Yale Babylonian 
Collection, Vol. T of the same series, for a document dated in the 7th year 
of Nabonidos, reeonding two dream which were Interpreted os favorable 
to both Nabonidus and Belshazzar. See Expostiory Times, Vul XXXVI, 
pp. 267—290, for « corroborating text poblished by Pinches. These tacts 
confirm the view that Nabonidus mainiained his kingly authority with the 
help of Beleharzar, There is nothing to indicate that the latter revolted 
againe! his father, 

‘* Tt was because of Belsharrar's position next to his father that Daniel 
wie made the third ruler in the kingdom after he interpreted tha hand- 
writing on the wall Seo Daniel 6,29. Josephus refers to “Baltasar, who 
by the Babylonians was callol Naboamlelos", and states that Baltasar 
reigned IT years, which corresponds to the number of years ascribed to 
Nabonidue This confusion of Belsharrar with Nabonisus is not surprising 
ander the circumstances, 

0 Bee Struszmaier, Inachriften ron Nabonidus; Clay, Legal and Com- 
mercial Transactions, dated in the Apsyrian, Neo-Babyionian and Persian 
Periods, BE Vol, VII, Part 1; Clay, Babylonian Business: Transactions 
of the Firel Millranium B. C., Part I of Babylonian Records in the Li- 
brary of J. FP. Morgan; Keieer, Letters and Contracts from Erech, Pert I 
of Babylonian Inscriptions im the Coilection of J. B. Mies: Dougherty 
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by Belshazzar would have made unnecessary the non-perfor- 
mance of metropolitan rites and ceremonies during the absence 
of Nabonidus. Hence the theory that Nabonidus sought asylum 
at Teima as a deposed monarch is far from the truth. 
Likewise, it is difficult to regard either ill health or archaeo- 
logical zeal as a sufficient explanation for the extended stay 
of a Babylonian king in Arabia, 500 miles from the seat of 
his empire, over which he: stil] mamtsained control, and within 
150 miles of the Red Sea. If it must be admitted that Na- 
bonidnus spent much of his time at Teind, it is natural to 
suppose that the northern and central sections of Arabia were 
under his rule. As the inscriptions of Nabonidus deal mainly 
with his building operations very little is said in them con- 
cerning the bounds of his empire The statement usually 
quoted belongs to his descriptions of the restoration of the 
temples in Harran and Sippar, in which he simply says that 
he caused his numerous troops to come from (raza at the 
border of Egypt, from the upper sea (. «, the Mediterranean), 
on the other side of the Euphrates, as far as the lower sea 
(i. e, the Persian)’. Such a brief geographical reference 
cannot be regarded as determming the tre extent of his 
domain. In the 8th century B. OC. the inhabitants of Teimd 
along with other Arabian peoples were tributary to Tiglath- 
pieser TV. It is unlikely that these Arabian districts be- 
came permanently independent during the rule of the powerful 
Assyrian monarchs that followed, vir, Shalmaneser, Sargon, 
Sennacherib,***Kearhaddon and Agshurbanipal. So when Nineveh 
fell in 606 B. C. and Egypt lost to Nebuchadrezzar at Car- 
chemish in 605 B.C, we may suppose that the new régime 
in eg desc inherited the neighboring and more distant oases 





Records from Ercci, Time of Nabowidua, Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Series, 
Babylonian Texte: Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious and Economic 
Texte and Antiquities, Part [1 of Babylonian Inscriptions im the Collection 
of J. B. Nies; and Dougherty, Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchad- 
recrar and Nabonidus, Vol. I of Gowcher College Cunci form Inscriptions. 

2 Of Langion, Die Neubabylonischen Kowigvinechriften, pp. 2207., 
Col. I, lines BBL 

a See note 8. 

o8 Herodus, I] 141, cally Sennacherib “king of the Arabians and 
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of Arabia, if indeed it had not already absorbed them. The 
tradition preserved by Josephus that Nebuchadrezzar made 
Egypt a Babylonian province adds to the acter gestae 
part of Arabia which waz one of the highways of commerce 
and travel between the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys Was 
similarly dominated ™. 

Little light is thrown upon this problem by Greek, Latin 
and Arabic sources", Ptolemy 6,7, 17, mentions a people 
living on the Persian Gulf called Gapel or Gguci Note also 
the ni 5%, referred to by Jaknt, Afoscht., pp, 310, 352, 413. 
Flemcher, Hist. Anteislam, p. 198, thinks that the Beni Teim 
may refer to the original inhabitants of Tyima wandering in 
differant parts of Arabia. Forster, Geography of Arabia, I, 
pp. 289 f, holds similarly that the Beni Temim, who dwelt maint: 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, sprang from the city of Teimd **. 

These indications that people of Jeimd had their abode in 
the region of the Persian Gulf are repeats It must be 
remembered, however, that Cyrus in his Chronicle | 
finitely that Nabonidus was in 4 Te-ma-a, ie. the city of 
Tvimd. If he had meant to conver the impression that Nu- 
bonidus was simply in a district that was settled hy people 
from Teimd, he would have used the more general term 
mit Te-ma-a, Furthermore, the 4! Te-ma-a cited by Cyrus was 
well-known or else he would have been more precise in his 
reference to the place 

Knowledge of only one important city, thus named, has come 
down to us, and there is no doubt that Teimd in Arabia en- 
joyed a renown and prestige in the ancient Semitic world far 
beyond our present conjecture’7, It is entirely within the 
range of historical possibility that Teimd was the political 
center from which Nabonidus governed his Arabian province, 
while Belshazzar looked after affairs in Babylonia. Such a 
situation would corroborate and gire added significance to the 
position occupied by Belshazzar as an energetic and masterful 
crown prince. The most interesting revelation, however, is 











“Of Ring, A History of Babylon, p. 279, 
«Of Weber, aradien vor dem Talam, pp. of 
“ Of note 2), 

it See notes 18 and 90, 
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that seems to have been intimately connected with 
Babylonia in the 6th century B, 0." 


“Of JA08 Vol. 41, p €58 for o preliminary note on thin subject, 
After the writer had come to his conclusions an interesting reference in 
Tisle, Babylonisch-Assyrinche Geschichte, 1886, Purt 1, pp. 470f., wae found. 
Tielo arrived at the same view ouncerning the location of 4 Te-ma-a 
without the bounds of Akkad, hut specifically states that it cannot be the 
Arabian city mentioned by Tiglsthpilmer IV, although he suggests no 
proof for this latter inference beyond its apparent improbability, A‘ the 
same time he recognises the historical enigma presented by the absence 
of Nobonidns from Babylonia but finda no solotion for it Hagen in Bei- 
triige sur Assyrialogic, Vol 9, 1294, pp. S36f. and note, also decides apuinst 

the identification of i Tewid-o with Tried in Arabia, His theory is that 
a Te-ma-a waa tho favorite residence of Nabonidus in Babylonia outside 
the capital city, He refers to the fact that it was curtomary for Paby- 
lonian kings to heave euch special living quarters fram which they would 
depart for Babylon only at the time of the New Yeur's festival. However, 
it hes already been shown that the direct intimation of the recon Is that 
G! Te-me-a was oot in Babylonia and that Nabouidus did not go to Ba- 
bylon for tha orunl ceremonies at the beginning of the years bo ts mentioned 
na being at al Te-ma-a. Thia can only be explained by the supposition 
that Nabonidu: was at a considerable distance from the political center 
of his kingdom, Hagen aleo refers to the building operations which Nab- 
onidus credits to himself at Sippar, Harran, etc., during the years when 
he spent at least part of his time at 4/ Te-ma-a. Hence bs concludes that 
dl Te-ma-q must have been located in Babylonia, or the wupervision of 
this work om the part of Nabonidos would have been impossible, It is 
true that the building inscriptions of Nabonidns, like those of his prede- 
cestors, aro very detailed in their accounts of operations, but if is not 
nanemery: to supposes. that everything wae done under the royel eye. No 
doubt the work was supervised by special officers who made reports to 
the ‘king ‘wide. bee eculd ‘not he peemeat. Nakonidus, eveu at Trcimd in 
Arshis, could have kept in touch with all the affaires of his domain in 
which he was interested, as an elaborate messenger service was maintained 
in ancient times, Cf, note % For instance, in the first month of the 
7th year of his riign, when he wos at @! Tr-ma-a, be gare « command to 
Pelsharzer to attend to a certain matter. Cf Text No, 103,1—3 of Re- 
cords from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, Vol. VI of Yale Oriental Serica, 

Teri. Texts Noa 71 amd 72, tbid., indicate that Nabonidus 

may alto have bem absent from Babylonia in the 6th year of his reign 
nay very important question ¢ ncerning the nee of temple paraphernalia 
in Erech was referred to Beleharzar in that year. The records were in- 
veshigeted for the purpote of Sbbteintalng She precedecte set by Nebuckal- 
recur, Nerigissar and Naboniiu: A decision made by Nabonidus in the 
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first year of his reign was quoted. It must he preeumed thai a weighty 
matter was not decided without referring it to the abeent king, unless 
previous action on hiv part gave the needed authority. That Nabonidus 
eoums to baye been interested in the western part of his empire during 
the early years of his reigu is indicated by the references to Hamath, 
Mit. Ammananu and the Sea of the Westland in the opening fragmentary 
lines of the Chronicle of Cyrus concerning Nabonidus: Cf. note 29 


NEW LIGHT ON MAGAN AND MELUHA 
W.F. Auericntr 
Auwemcas Scmoot om Jenvacen 


Tee garmiry with which knowledge progresses in the ancient 
Oriental field is well illustrated by the flood of new material 
with reference to Magan and Meluha. In Schroeder's new 
volume, Keilschrijttezte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig, 
1920) there is some very important evidence on the subject. 
Text No, 92 is a kind of geographical handbook, describing the 
extent and the mutual relation of the dominions of Sargon I 
of Assyria, but pedantically, and not always accurately, sub- 
stituting names and terms from the age of Sargon of Akkud, 
wherever possible. Line 30ff, reads: 120 double-hours (béré) 
of meas distance (Siddu) from the dam (KUN=—mijru) of 
the Euphrates to the border of Meluhsa and Mari (SfA()-RI-K/) 
wai Basin (Sarrugina), king of the world, when he conquered 
the expanse of the heavens (sic, siiip Samé) with might, traversed. 
Here we are informed that it was 240 marching hours from the 
fords of the Euphrates between Mari and Sumer, or Babylonia, 
er oe to the boundary between Mari and 
Meluka.t But where could Mari, on the middle Euphrates, 
and Meluha in Africa have possibly met? Clay has long 











t Ths S40 Livers from the Euphrates to the Egevptian frontier imply, 
at three miles an hour, an actual marching distance of about 720 miles 
The actual distance in « straight line from Thapsacus to Raphia, and thence 
to Pelosium i five hundred miles, bot daring the cours of a month spent 
in walking over Palestine and Syria, the writer learned that it required 
night marching hour to cover a distance of sixteen miles measured by the 
map, Owing to the relatively large amount.of climbing and detours which 
is necessary in this rough country, Accordingly, the 120 double-hours are 
precieely what we should expect. Similarly, the 30 double-hours from 
Aphek to Ss ee gare fine sia ime! oa al cbr 
straight line 
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maintained that Mari is really synonymous with MAR-TU, 
or Amurru, and refers to Syria, as well as to the middle 
Euphrates. country, but few have accepted his view. Now, 
however, it is proved for the seventh century =, c by the 
remarkable geographical vocabulary published by Schroeder, 
No. 183, line 11, where Mari is explained hy mat atti, the 
Hittite country, which in late Assyrian texts is the regular 
expression for Syria, including Palestine, 

In late Assyrian texts, from Sargon to ASsurbanapal, Meluha 
always refers to the Ethiopia magna of the Pianhi dynasty, 
and is thus often extended to include Egypt, which formed a 
part of the Ethiopian Empire. Sargon I says, in his Triumphal 
Inseription, line 102{, that Yamani of Ashdod fled ana iff 
Musuri 3a pal mat Meluha, “to the part (lit. border) of Egypt 
which is in the territory of Meluha”. The king of Meluha in 
line 109 is the Ethiopian monarch. The same usage is found 
in the texts of Sennavherib, It explains the confusion in the 
mind of Esarhaddon's scribe when he says, describing Esar- 
haddon’s famous desert march to Egypt, “From Magan I 
departed, to Meluha I approached”, and then mentions the 
40 double-hours from Aphek (Apqu— Fig, east of the Sea of 
Galilee) in Samaria (Samefrijna) to Raphia, which is just one- 
fourth the total distance from the Euphrates to the Egyptia 
frontier, in perfect agreement with the estimate given above. 
From Raphia, instead of taking the: direct route by way of 
Pelusium, and attacking the strongly fortified frontier zone, 
Esarhaddon, gathering camels and supplies from “all” the 
tributary Arab sheikhs, made a terrible desert march by way, 
it would seem, of Suez, and out#anked the Egyptian army of 
defence. His description of the serpents met within the “Arabah” 
reads like an excerpt from the book of Numbers. In the Esar- 
haddon text Magan takes the place of the Mari of the geograph- 
ical inscription, since under the Sargonids Egypt was included 
under the head of Meluha and there was thus no room in Africa 
for Magan, However, the old condition of affairs survives, as 
indicated by the alternation between Magan and Meluha in 
some texts and Musur and Meluha in others. | 

That Magan waa not combined with Syria in the early period 
is shown by the Sumerian texts I have quoted in previous 
papers, and proved by 8 passage in the geographical text 
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already cited, which in this: case obviously derives its infor- 
mation from early Babylonian sources. Lines 41 ff. state: 
Anami,* Kaptara (Eg. Xpér, Bib. Oaphtor), lands beyond 
(BAL-RJ) the Upper Sea (Mediterranean), Tilmun, Magana, 
lands beyond the Lower Sea (Persian Gulf), and the lands 
from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun, which 
Sargon, king of the world, up to his third (year?) conquered 
(odtsu ikjudu). So Magan is faithfully given, in accord with 
the old Sumerian tradition, as a land beyond the Persian Gulf 
by the sea route —and yet it is on the land route from the 
Euphrates to Meluha — Ethiopia! 

Lest the problem should be cleared up too speedily, our new 
vocabulary furnishes an additional complication; line 13 has 
(b-d) kiir Ma-gan-naki=— mat Si-id-di-ri—[mat M]i-iz-r{i/. 
As Qol. b contains only Old Babylonian names from the third 
millennium, we may consider Siddiri as an early form of the 
same# word which later appears in Babylonia as Misri, Meir, 
and in Assyria as Musri, Mugur. The word has thus. origi- 
nally a d between the 7 and the r, just as in the later Greek 
form, Mer8(+r)paiz, where the 6 is, however, apparently s secondary 
parasitic element. The primary Egyptian name would then 
be approximately “mdédrew, heard by the Babylonians as 
“Cédere, which would have to be written in cuneiform as Sid- 
diri, with accentual doubling of the d; Later we may suppose 
that the Western Semites corrupted the plural, “Misidrim, 
‘Egyptians’, into the more ecunpatible Misrim, from winch the 
various forms, Amarna Misri, Heb. dual Miprdyim, singular 
Masér (by popular etymology, following muagér, ‘fortification’) 
were derived by back-formation. 











2 The cuneiform text, as given by Schroeiler, has A-nc-AZAG, which 
is certainlya mistake, Uke E-Z07 ami LIEL- TRU tor MA-URU = Mari 
elsewhere in our text. In s cramped Assyrian hand there iv no noticeable 
difference between AZAG ond MT. ag eran atti TOR 
mim of Gen. 1018, which may represent Cyrene, being followed by Leha- 
him, the Libyans of Marmarica. The Caphtorim of the next verse are 
naturally the people of Kaptara, or Crete. Cnocesus in Crete iv mentioned 
in a text of Exarhaddon found at Assur ax Nosiai, if we may accept Peiser's 
identification (OZ2 14, 476; 16, 246), Ci also the remarks in my paper 
to appear in JPOS, ‘A Colony ie Crakdss “Sbaccielabien th th! Dok oi 
the Negeb’. 
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The fact that Magan is in one passage termed a land of 
copper, 60 far from being against its identification with Egypt, 
is in favor of it. Hume, Preliminary Report on the Geology af 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt, 1907, pp. 56£, saya that copper 
ores are found in the eastern desert, and that there are old 
workings at Abskiel and Abu Hamamid, a statement confirmed 
by Mr, Thomas, JEA 7. 110. I have also been assured by 
& mining engineer, Mr, Walter Middleton, that there is an 
abundance of copper ore in the Nubian desert, in the region. 
northwest of Port Sidin, which to the Egyptians was the coast 
of Pint. This explains why the Egyptians and Sumerians 
brought malechite from Piont—Meluha. 

Nor can there be any doubt now that the invasion of Egypt 
by a king of the Dynasty of Akkad was quite within the range 
of probability. Thanks to the remarkable discoveries of Forrer, 
Hrommy and others among the treasures of Boghazkeni, it is 
now certain that Sargon I extended his conquests far beyond 
Mari, or northeastern Syria, and Ibla, or northwestern Syria, 
into southwestern Cappadocia, where he captured the city of 
Duriahanda, Hittite Barsuhanta, between Hubiina = Kybistra 
and Tuwanuwa = Tyana. Moreover, according to a text de- 
scribed by Forrer, Die acht Sprachen der Boghuskii-Inschriften, 
p. 1058 f, a king of Akkad, almost certainly Sargon, fought 
a coulition of the kings of Kunis, near Caesarea Mazaca, Hatto 
(Boghatkeuj) and Kursaura, northwest of Tyana. 

Despite recent assertions, it is absolutely certain that Yari- 
tauta, as described in the Amarna tablets; lay to the south 
of Phoenicia, The indications of the letters sometimes point 
rather to the Delta than to the Plain of Sharon, but the 
non-Egyptian form of the name and the Semitic names of the 
two functionaries, Yanhamu and Yaps-Addi, point rather to 
Palestine. Moreover, Amarna, No. 296, can only mean (which 
does not appear to have been observed) that Gaza and Joppa, 
both Egyptian garrison towns, were in the district controlled 
directly by Yanhamu, that is, in Yarimuta. In JEA 7. BO, the 
writer was onable to check Professor Sayce's identification of 
Yarimuta with ‘classical Armathia’, but since this paper was 
written the necessary books have been acquired. There is no 
classical Armuthia at all! The source of it is Tompkins, 
PSBA Y, 242, ad 218 (of the Tuthmosis list): ‘Maati, Perhaps 
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the Yari-mita of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, now (1 think) 
Armithia, south of Killis ‘Armitthia’ is only a bad ortho- 
staphy for Armiidja, a emall village some three miles south of 
Killis, and thirty north of Aleppo, not on the coast at all, but 
in the heart of Syria. Moreover, instead of the Nos. 298—301 
of the Tuthmosis list, quoted by Professor Sayce as Arsha, Mari, 
Ibl, and Qarmatia, we really have Nos. 298-999, [?-r3-42-[ }, 
Mi-ry-[ ], and 306—307({) Ty-b-12, K3-r3-my-ty. The first two 
identifications, as well as the fourth, are impossible, though 
the third is probably right. In this connection it should be 
observed that Professor Sayce's effort to do away with Ethi- 
opians in the Amarna texts by creating a north-Syrian Kus 
(JRAS 1921, 64) is useless. He quotes an Assyrian letter which 
locates the etties of Arpad, Kullania, and Dana in the land 
of the Aw-sa-a (pronounced Kai'a), but the latter is simply 
the gentilic corresponding to the well-known Bit-Gasi, or Beth 
Gosh. ATpAG was She: capital of Ey Coe. and Kalama: i 
generally located in it by Assyriologists, while there is no 
geographical objection to placing Dana there as well: 

Since the conquests of Nariim-Sin extended further toward 
the southwest than those of Sargon, there is no place for 
Magan but Egypt, unless one insista on identifying it with 
Winckler’s ill-fated Arabian Musri in Midian. Hall's obser- 
vation (JEA 7. 40) that Maniom is undeniably a common 
Semitic name is very strange; the writer would very much like 
to have it pointed out in other inscriptions. The ending iam 
is found also affixed by the Akkadians to non-Semitic names, 
as Gufium; it is exactly parallel to Lat, Arminius for Herr- 
mann, &c, 

Tt is quite prematare to say that the chronological situation 
forbids our synchronism. Langdon’s date for Narim-Sin, given 
fa hin Jestute on The Easly Ohronology of Sumer und Beynt 
(cf. Near East, May 5, 1921, p. 530b) as 2795(37)—2739 is a 
terminus ad quem. For the reasons previously outlined, it 
seems to me necessary to allow fully 125 years between the 
expulsion of the Guti and the accession of Ur-Nammu (formerly 
called Ur-Engur) 5. c, 9475, which will bring the accession 
of Rare to at least 2875", The new ‘short chronology’ 
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for Babylonia, which would reduce the date for Ur-Nammu 
to about 2300, has been disposed of in an article to appear 
in the Revue d’Assyriologie. Egyptian chronology nutarally 
offers m more complicated problem, but the writer fails to see. 
any particular difficulty in the scheme which reduces the period 
between the Sixth and the Twelfth Dynasty to 160 years, and 
allows an average of eighteen years each to the kings of the 
first two dynastic. Since it is steadily becoming clearer that 
the history of Egyptian civilization, especially in the Delta, 
reaches far back into the predynastic uge, before 4000 5. c, 
why should an Egyptologist assome that the crude | ginnings 
ef Babylonian monumental art, in the days of Mesilim and 
Ur-Nina, must fall later than Menes? Oopr theory places 
them only two to three centuries earlier. Eyen with our 
rectification of the chronology, Egyptian art remains superior 
to contemporary Babylonian art, as will be easy to see on 
comparing, for example, the Tanite art of the Thinite period, 
as found by Capart in the group of ‘Nile gods’ in Cairo, and 
the Ludovisi statue at Rome, with the art of the Akkadian 
epoch in Babylonia. 

the translation of the new dynastic fragment found in the Philadelphia 
Museum by Leprain It offers very useful confirmation of the view ont- 
lined that there was an interval of some length between Utu-gegal and 
Ur-Namme. The ninth column of the tablet contained the dynaaty of Uiu- 
Begul and the dynasty of Ur; it begins with the regoal years of the Inst 
monarch of Gati, and cloves with the name of the third king of Isin, Idin- 
Dagin, thus containing the names of eight kings, and the record of three 
dynastic changes. While anly the first seven lines af the colamn are pre- 
served, we may estimate the number of names lost by comparing the sitn- 
ation in the seventh and eighth columns, wher we are on firm historical 
ground. Uol VII contained the names of all the twelys kings of Akkad, 
and the five kings of Erech, with tho record of two dynastic changes, and 


twenty-one monarchs of Gut Accordingly, Col. IX gave a lenst nix, and 
Probably seven names of the dynasty of Uta-gegal — less, naturally, if 
there wert two dynasties hero instead of one, which is hardly probable, 
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Unrvesarry or Nunmisza 





Aurmoucs Deasvanwran: is a deity of minor rank and 
importance, he merits somewhat detailed consideration since he 
is the only real Indian god of healing. The earliest known 
allusion to him appears to be Kausika Siitra 74. 6, which 
prescribes that a portion of the daily offering (baliharana) be 
placed “in the water-lolder for Dhanvantari, [? Cloud-] Ocean, 
Eis by ren Oey ah Eee’ (udadhdne dhanvantaraye samu- 

: anaspatibhyo dydvaprthivibhydm). In this connexion. 
it should be observed that healing properties are very widely 
ascribed to water and herbs, 

Sacrifice to Dhanvantari is frequently mentioned. “At evening 
and in the morning one should make offering of dressed ghee 
to the Agnihotr-gods, to Soma, to Vanaspati, to Agni-Soma, 
to Indra-Agni, to Heaven-Earth, to Dhanvantari, to Indra, to 
the All4Gods, to Brahma, saying, ‘svaha'” (Asvalayana Grhya- 
Sitra 1, 2. 1—%),! and Dhanvantari receives 2 “Dbanvantari- 
leaf” (dhanvantariteparna, Minava Grhya-Sutra 2.12 19). At 
the pdkayajia, a Brahman must officiate at the “Dhanvantari- 
sacrifice’, as he must at the similar rite in the caifyayajiia 
(4. G9. 1.3, 6; 1. 12, 5) Oe eee ene EAS Ramana eee, 
& goat and a shecp must be offurec | to Agni and Dhanvantari 








1In M. G-S 2. 19, 8—3, the order is Agni-Soma, Dhanvantari, All- 
Goda, Prajipati, Agni Svistakrt; in Gawfame Dharma-Gistra 4, 10, Agni, 
Dhanvantan, All-Gods, Prajiipsti Svistakyt; in Manu & 84-86, Agni, 
Soma, Agni-Some, All-Gods. Dhanvantari, Kuho, Anuumati, Prajdpati, 
Heaven-Earth, Svigtakrt. 

2 For the éiliieranc, pdkayajiia, and ccifyayajila see Hillebrandt, 
Ritwal-Litteratur, pp. 74; 90, Tl, T2—73; 8667. 
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(AL -8.1.18.8), According to the Markandeya Purana (29. 17), 
the oblation to Dhanyantari must be placed to the north-east, 
the quarter in which he dwells (cf also Vienw Purana, tr. 
Wilson, 3. 118; Mahabharata 13. 97. 13). 

In the Mahabharata (8. 8. 95; 13, 17. 104) Dhanvantari is 
one of the 108 names of the Sun and one of the 1008 names 
of Siva; but it is doubtful whether these facts are of real 
significance in view of the Indian tendency to identify deities 
of divergent character by syncretism. The epic also recounts 
the legend most generally known concerning him, telling how, 
after the Ocean of Milk had been churned for a thousand 
years, le arose, the very Ayur-Vedn, bearing a staff and a 
white bowl containing amrta (dhancantaris tate devo capusman 
wdatisthata, scetam kamandalum bidhrad amylam yatra tisthati, 
Mahibhdrata 1. 18. 38; atha vargasahasrena aynrvedamayah 
puman, vdatisthat sudharmatna sadandah sakom wlaluh, athe 
dhanvantarir nama, Ramdyaua 1, 45, 31—92: ef. Vien P | 
tr. Wilson, 1. 144), According to the Bhagavata Purina 
(1. 13. 17), he was the twelfth avatar of Visnu, from whom he, 
“beholding the Ayur-Veda" ((iyurvedadry), “was manifestly risen, 
bhaval: dhanvantarir; ih, 8 & 34), 

_ Besides this incarnation, Dhanvantari ad a second avatar, 
The Vignu Purdna (tr. Wilson, 4. 32—33) makes him a King 
of Kisi (Benares), the great-great-great-great-great grandson 
of the famous Purtravas, He was free from human infirmities 
and possessed universal knowledge in every incarnation, In the 
life just previous to his avatar as Dhanvantari, Vienu hed 
conferred upon him the boon of being born a Keatriya and 
of becoming the author of medical science, besides being entitled 
to a share of the oblations offered to the gods. Similarly the 
Trikindasesa (2. 7.21) identifies him with “Divodasa, King of 
Kasi, nectar-born” (dhanvantarir divodisah késirajah wwthod- 
bhavah). The Bhagavata Purdna (2.7.21) also knows of this, 
speaking of “the ylorious Dhanvantari, the very mention of 
whoee name straightway slays the diseases of men oppressed 
with many diseases: ... and, incarnate in the world, he teaches 
the Ayur-Veda" (dhanvantarié ca bhagaviin svayam eva kartir 
namnal nrnin pururujdm ryja aéu hanti... dyus ca vedam 
anusdsty avatirya loke). This came Purina gives (9. 17, 4—5) 








eae 
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the genealogy Kasya, Kas, Rasjra, Dirghatamas, Dhanvantari, 
Ketumant, and Bhimaratha; while the Harivamée (29.10, 26—98; 
32. 21—29) makes the line Kaéa (or Kasika), Dirghatapas, 
Dhanvantari, Ketumant, Bhimaraths. In the latter poem (29, 
9—28) we have a ‘somewhat detailed account which may brielly 
be summarised. In reward for the penances of the aged King 
a second time became incarnate on earth. In his former birth 
he had meditated upon Viknu ss soom es he perceived the 
mighty god; and Hari had named him Abja (“Water-Born"). 
He had besought Vignu, whose son he considered himeelf, for 
o ahare in sacrificial offerings and for « position upon earth; 
but the former had already been portioned, and only the latter 
remained available: Nevertheless, in his second avatar he would 
enjoy the dignity of a god, and would be worshipped by the 
twice-born with carm (oblations of boiled rice or barley; ef. the 
pdtayayia of the Siitras), mantras, vows, and japas (muttered 
prayers); while he would aleo promulgate the Ayur-Veda, which 
he already knew. The second incarnation, ss Vispu promised, 
took place in the second Dvipara Yuga, when Dirghatapas 
besought Abja for a son, Thus Dhanvantari was born in the 
King’s houss and in due time became ruler of Kadi, where- 
upon, having acquired knowledge of the Ayur-Veda from 
Bharadvija, he divided the duties of physicians into eight 
classes and conferred his lore upon bis disciples. 

According to medical tradition, as given in the Swérmta- 
samila (1. 2, 12, 16), the divine physician Dhanvantari, in- 
carnate as Diyodisa, King of Kasi, received the Ayur-Veda 
from Brahmi through the successive mediation of Prajapati 
(or Daksa), the Agvins, and Indra, and then taught it to 
Suéruta and the latter's six colleagues To Dhanvantari are 
likewise ascribed the Dhanvantarinighantu, the oldest Indian 
medical glosary (though not of very ancient date), and o 
number of minor treatises, 

Later still, Dhanvantari, together with Keapanaka, Amara- 
simha, Sanku, Vet&ilabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidfisa, Varaha- 
milira, and Vararuci, constituted the “nine gems” at the court 














4 Jolly, Meticin, pp. 12—14; Aufrecht, Catalogua Catalogorum, 1. 267, 
G. 88; of. Lassen, Indiache Altertitmelnde. 2*4 ed. 3. 518-519. 
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of Vikrama (Haeberlin, Aavya-Saigralia, p. 1). It became a 
proverb that even the physician Dhanvantari could not help 
the dead (api dhanvantarir veidyah him karoti gatayusi, Hito- 
padesa 3, 141 — 4. 62); tradition told that, although he was 
“a goodly leech, a poet and a prince, and (an incarnation of 
both) Visnu and Siva, his gain was only the killing of a cow, 
since in the house of « fool neither profit, weal, nor wealth is 
received” (sadveidye kavibhiipatau harihare tabhah param go- 
vadhah, Bobtlingk, Jndische Spriiche, 2™ od., no. 6456); and he, 
too, died, thoagh, like Vetarani and Bhoja, he had bean able 
to cure serpents’ bites (dhammantari vetarani ca bhojo | visini 
hantedna bhijaigamanarh | sieyanti te kalakata tath’ eva, Jataka 
610, Visatinipdta 340), 





“makes them out to be the descendants of Nona or Lona Chamiirin, 
Provineer. Her levend tells how Dhanwantari, the piysician. of the 
gods, was bitten by Takshaka, the king of the snakes, and knowing 
They accordingly cooked his body in » cauldron, and were al to 
eat it, when Takshake appeared to them in the form of a Beilin, 


Chamirin, who waa waaking on the bank of the river, not knowing 
that the vessel contained human fleah, took it out and partook of 
the ghastly food. She at once obtained power to cure dissases, and 
eapectally amake-bite” (Crooke, The Trites ond Costes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, 2, 170-171; cf also bis Popular Religion 
and Sidk-Lore of Northern India, 254 -0d., 2, 255). 

Dhanvantari is likewise an important figure in the Panjahi 
legend of Princess Niwal Dat. According to this tale, Raja 
Parag (the Pariksit of the Mahdbhirata) was King of Safidoi 
(a town in the Jind District of the Panjab) and a disriple 
(chelé) of “Dhanvantari the Physician" (Dhanhantar [or Dh@ntfar, 
Dhanantar, Dhénthar) Baidy; and in his capital were three 
SS ee ieee 

+A chapter in the fourth book of the Brakmavaivarta Purdna is 
entitled Dhharp darpebhanga; tut the text is not weceasilila to me 
a! present. 
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wells, one of which contained amyia (Temple, The Legends of 
the Panjab, 1. 415, 440, 441, 451, 492, 494, 501), Against her 
fathers will, he married Niwal Dai, daughter of the Naga 
monarch Basak (VY asuki); wherefore Basak sent the Nag Chhimba, 
who bit Parag and killed him. A charm recited by Niwal Dat 
restored him to life, but Basak sent two other Nigs, Satak 
and Piitak, who again slew Parag, to be revived once more 
by his wife. A Nag named Jiwan now caused his death for 
a third me, and Niwal Dat was unable to bring him hack. 
She therefore summoned Dhanthar, who dwelt in the Aba 
forest; and though Parag had already been cremated, he 
revivified the ashes by touching them with sein (Euphorbia 
ankiguorum, or milk-hedge).6 Nevertheless, the Nag Tatig 
succeeded im biting Parag, who thos met his fourth death. 
This time Dhanthar was not only unable to bring him back 
to life, but was himself fatally bitten (ib. pp. 490—492, 494, 
497, 499—506, 612), As he lay dying, he bade his disciples 
to “cook and eat me; cut up all my flesh, and you will all 
become as Dhinthar the Leech” (mujhe sab pakke Kha lend, 
ji; mera mas sab bat lo, 7i; tum sab dhdnthar baid he jac, ji); 
but Tatty induced the farmers to stone the chelits, and birds 
of prey carried off the flesh (ib, pp. 504—506). The development 
of the story is shown by the fact that im the standard Sanskrit 
version (Mahdbhdrata 1. 40—44) Pariksit (Parag}—here King 
of Histinapura—dies when bitten by the serpent Taksaka, and 
no mention is made of any attempt to restore him to life. 
Shrines in honor of Dhanvantari are rare. Nevertheless, 
about two miles east of Naoli, near the boundary of Bhainsror 
npura, in Udaipur, is a ‘Takaji-ka-kind (“Fountain of 
the Suake-King”). 
*The road, through « jungle, over the fiat bighlaxd, or Pat’bas, 
presenta no indication of the fountain, until yoo sndiien|y find yourself 








* The repeated deuths of Parag preserve the tradition that Parikesit 
wea killed before birth by Aévotthdman, but revived by Krgna (MaAd- 
tharata 10. 16, 1—16; 14, 64. 8; 70. 19). 

+ In Bengsl the related Euphorbia figularia’ in sacred to the serpent- 
goddess Miimes, and ite root, mixed with black pepper, is used both 
internally and externally for the core of make-bite (Roxburgh, Flora 
Indies, Calewtia, 1874, p. 999) 

ES JAG 
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on the brink of a precipice nearly 900 feet in depth, crowded with 
noble trees, on which the knotted kora is conspictous, The descent 
to this glen iy over mates of rock; and about half-way down a 
stonll platform, are two shrines, one containing the statue of Takahae, 
the enake-king, the other of Dhanwantari; the physician who was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, The coond or fountain ia 
at the qouthern extremity of the abyss" (Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, 
Brd ed, 1. 9O2—O05). 


The meanmg of the name Dhanvantari is not wholly certain. 
The Major Petrograd Dictionary (3. 863) explains it as “he 
who passes through [tari] im the bow [dhdnean]"; but there i 
no allusion whatever to the deity’s association with a bow. 
There is, however, a homonymous, though etymologically un- 
related, word dhidnean, “arid land, desert", and its cognate, 
dhinu, denotes “sandbank, island” (especially “island in the 
cloud-ocean”, i. e. “cloud”; ib. coll. 863, 855).7 The word dhiinu 
has been examined with great care by Persson (Beiiriige sur 
indogermaniscun Wortforschung, pp. 39—44), who connects it 
with Lithuanian d2wis, “deck (of a boat)", Irish don, “terra, 
ground, place”, Old High German tenni, “area”, Anglo-Saxon 
denu, “valley, dale” (Scottish den, dean), as well as with Greek 
Gisap “palm of the hand, sole of the foot, hollow of the sea and 
in the altar”, Old High German ftenar, lenra, “hollow of the 
hand”, Tt would appear, then, that the name means “whose 
boat is the {eloud-lisland” (for tari in the sense of “boat” see 
Major Petrograd Dictionary, 3. 269). 

A study of Dhanvantari’s birth from the churning of the 
commis Ocean of Milk (the later surrogate of the Vedic sky- 
ocean) and of his association in the Siitras with the celestial 
deities Soma (as the moon), Indra, Agni (in his heavenly 
aspect), and Brabmi suggests that he also was a celestial 
divinity; more especially, it would seem, a cloud-god. On the 
other hand, the clouds play curiously little part in Vedic 











1 Cf, also Mardonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
I, 368, 360—290. The view of Pinchel (Vediacke Shedien, 2 69-70) that 
dhinw means “water, fluids, Soma", and is connected with dhan/e), “to 
run, flow", is quite improbable, The word dian, “bow”, is oxytone 

" Podersen (Vergisichende Grammatik der keltischen 1, 
connects don rather with Greek yor, ete. — 
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religion;* and, accordingly, a cloud-deity would tend to be 
dropped from the company of the great gods, though still 
receiving honor in actual cult among the people. Thus it was 
only natural that Dhanvantari should not be named in the 
Vedas, but should be worshipped in the Satras and should figure 
in the epics and Puranas, as well as in folk-stories of the 
present day. It may well have been that he was absorbed, in 
the yous by the rain-god Parjanya.' 

If this argumentation is correct, it is not difficult to see why 
Dbanvantari was conceived as a deity of healing. From the 
ocean of the sky the clouds pour down fertilising rain, water 
which gives life to plants and trees, which revives parched and 
suffering vegetation, which heals the distress of man and beast. 
From this special healing it was but & natural step to healing 
from all suffering and from disease. Then, when the art of 
medicine and surgery was developed, it was felt that gods, like 
men, must have their physician, and that so vital a science must 
have a divine head. Thus it was, perchance, that Dhanvantari 
regained the status which he had lost, though tra | 











to speak, from the old Cloud-Rurean, absorbed in the Rain- 





: again suffered demotion, and an attempt 1 was made to 
euhemerise es so that, from being an independent god, he 
became an avatar of Visnu, then, aided by the development of 
a medical school at Kasi which needed a divine patron, an 
earthly king, and at last a leech who was mortal. Our outline, 
if rightly sketched, is an interesting history of the vicissitudes 
of an Indian god! 

Cloud-deities are none too common outside India, In Greece 
Nef appears as the wife of Athamas, by whom she was the 
mother of Phrixus and Helle; and another Nephele was mother 
of the Centaurs by Ixion.1! In an Irish poem by Gilla Coemain 
(F 1072), Nél (“Cloud”), who married Scote, a daughter of 
Pharaoh, is the father of Gaedel the Blue: 





* Berguigne, Ls Religion wéidique, 1.5, 262; 2 877, 998, 504; 8. 2798; 
Hillubrandt, Vedische Mytholoyie, 1. 818; 3, 185; Mucdonell, Vedic Mejtho- 
logy, py. 60, 78, 88. 
16 Of, Bergaigne, 8. 27-98; Macdonell, p. 83, 
Sat een, rors Matannogte and: Eetigisangenchicte, ‘py. 70, 566, 
; 485, 890. 








Gaidel play o-f4t Gaedil, “Gaede! the Blue, whence the Gaidely, 
Moc vide Niuil nert-mdinig; Was son of the Sid? Nél, rich in strength; 
Jioho thrén tier acua fair Mighty was he in the west and the east, 
él, mac Foeniuea Forsaid. il, son of Feinius Farenid.”14 


In Teutonic mythology, E. H. Meyer has sought to interpret 
Frigg and Freyja aa cloud-goddesses, but in this he is quite 
wrong.!4 Similarly, the Slavic Vily have been explained as 
origmally cloud-maidens; but although some of them actually 
live in the clouds, where they build fantastic castles, they are, 
more probably, spirits of the dead, thew name being possibly 
connected with Lithuanian veld, “host”! | 

The Babylonians, Jastrow suggests (Die Religion Balyjloniens 
wud Assyriens, 1, 60), may have had a cloud-goddess in Ga- 
tum-dug, whom magic texts term the mother of Ea, the divinity 
of the watery deep. It is also possible that the pagan 
Aramseans worshipped a cloud-deity if the }3yp of an inscription 
from Tima (CIS 2. 114; of. Cooke, Text-Book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 199) is an abbrevistion of a theophorous name 
and if it is an m-formation from the group represented by 
Hebrew }3¥, Syriac Ul Arabic BA De “eloud", from Ey *to 
appear” (cf. also 233, “appearance of an object before one"— 
corresponding exactly in form to Ww—s', “phenomenon, cloud”; 
Cooke compares, further, the Nabataean and Palmyrene proper 
Rhames RIYC and “3p, “Mavraixg”). If for oxample, j3po is a 
Pa‘el participle, corresponding to a Syriac =, the name miiiy 
answer precisely, in meaning, to the Homeric Negelove peri, 
PP. —65; Celtic Mythology (in. Mythology of All Races, 3), pp. 49—83, 

8 Book of Leinster, p.8, col..2; of. D'Arbois de Jubsinville, Detredwe. 
tion & étude de la littérature celtique, pp. 291298; Le Cercle mythclo- 


yique irlandais, pp. 88—40, S8—0, , 

“ Germenische Mythologie, pp. 202, 266-203 (for bis cloud-theories 
generally see ib. pp. 61, 87—O1, 97, 106—100, Lig, [23—124, 154—167, 
189); ef, against this interpretation Mogk, Germanische Mythologie, Bad 
ed. pp, 40-144. The name Frigg is coumected with Sanskrit pripd, 
“wife”, and Freyja with Old High German frowra, “lady”, Greek xpGror 
<“wpeS rei, ete. | 
but se Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 163-177 - Macha, Slavie Mythology 
{in Mythology of AU Races, 3), pp. 266—260, OF also Honusch, Wissen- 
schaft des slawischen Mythus, pp. 305—308, 
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Cooke further notes that }398 may lic hehind the Edessan deity 
Mévuoz, associated with the sun-god (Julian, Orationer, 4. 140, 
ed, Spanheim) and identified by Iamblichus (apud Julian, loc. 
cit.), who terms him #Alov sdpeipos, with Hermes (cf, Baethgen, 
Beitr lige fur gentitischen Religie wpeschichite Pp: 76). It must be 
empliasised, however, that the etymology here suggested is the 
reverse of certain and that it is advanced merely as a possibility. 
Among the Polynesians, on the other hand, true cloud-gods 
seem to have been known. Here belong a series of sister 
deities of the volcano of Kirauea in Hawaii, recorded by Ellis 
(Polynesian Researches, 4. 248): Hiata-wawahi-lani (“Heaven- 
rending Qloud-holder”), Hiata-noho-lani (“Heaven-dwelling 
Cloud-holder"), Hista-taarava-mata {*quick-glancing-eyed Cloud- 
holder"), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (“Cloud-holder embracing the 
bosom of Pele”), Hiata-ta-ba-enaena (*Red-hot Cloud-holding 
Mountain”), Hiata-tareiia (“Garland-encircled Cloud-holder”), 
and Hiata-opio (“Young Cloud-holder”), In Tonga, ‘Tui sua 
Bulotu, to whom appeal was made in housebold misfortunes 
was perhaps a god of cloud and fog (Waitz-Gerland, Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvilker, 6.289); and so possibly was the Maori 
Tawhaki (ib. p. 274). 
As regards the American Indians, I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor H. B. Alexander, for the following note: 
“The Pueblo and Navaho Indians of the arid south-west of North 
America heave a highly developed cloud-symboliem in their art and 
ritual associated with a variety of mythic beings which are, or have 
being « cloud-pack—oceur frequently in myth and not infrequently 











feather-plumes, are apparently associated with the worship of anceators 
aa well o4 with the cult of the sky: cirrus clouds tel! thet Ube Uwan- 
tami are floating about for pleasure; cumulus and nimbus clouds 
reveal that the earth is to be watered, Bot undoubtedly the most 
striking of the nephelumorphic deities of the New World is the 
Plumed Serpent, in ari invuriahly represented with cloud-symbols, 
and in myth clearly an embodiment of the rain-cloud as a source of 
fertility; while, in tome mythic elements, he is interestingly extended 
to the cloudy etar-path, the Milky Way. ‘The very ancient Paushlo 
triskelion, the Awanyu, is an early precursor of this deity, who is, 
with little doubt, idention! with the Agtec and Maya “Green Peather- 
Snake’ (Quetealcoutl, Kukulcan, Gueumstz) and with the Maya 
Itsumna (‘House [or ‘Lap of the Dew’), whose idol at [esmal, 
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sccomling to Lizana, gave his worshippers the ritual phrase, yizen 
evan, ytsen muyal (1 am the dew, the substance of the «ky ani of 
the clouds"), In the Andean region, Bochien and Viracocha seem 
vertainly to belong to the Plomed-Serpent cycle, though Viracocha 
bad apparently developed into an embodiment of the whole vaull of 
the sky; yet that he was no ‘Shining Sky’, but rather a giver of rain, 
is evidenced by the streams of tears flowing from his eyes in glyptic 
representations The Sisiutl cr horned serpent, of tha American 
North-West Comst appears to be an entirely analogous embodiment 
of the clouds that form above the ocean.” 


Keeursus I—Divodisa. 

The monarch Divodisa, ruler of Kadi, in whom, according 
to some traditions, Dhanvantari became incarnate, is himself a 
legendary figure. The name was borne by more than one other 
famous personage in Vedic and post-Vedic times:1* but the 
Divodisa whom we are here considering was a Bharata, 8 
that the later Divodiisa, King of Kadi, naturally appears in 
the Mahabhdrata, which is, indeed, our principal source of 
knowledge concerning him, In this connexion the most important 
passage of the epic is 13. 30, 10—67, In Kadi reigned King 
Haryasva, who was slain in battle with the sons of Haihaya 
Vitahavya, the enme fate befalling Haryadya’s son and successor, 
Sudeva. The latter’s son, Divodgaa, followed him on the throne 
and, at Indra’s command, rebuilt and fortified Kid, ruling 
ower & great and prosperous realm until he, in his turn, was 
defeated by the hereditary foe. He fled to the hermitage of 
Bharaidvija, whose sacrifice in the King’s behalf-was so potent 
that the monarch begat a son, Pratardana, whom his father 
set upon the throne and who slew the sons of Haihaya, who 
himself sought refuge in Bhygu's hermitage. The story of the 
birth of Pratardana is told in 5, 117, 1—21; and in 12. 96, 91, 
we learn that Divodisa forfeited the fruits of his conquests 
because, after subduing his foes, he deprived them of their 
sacrificial fires, their ghee, and their food,'? 


“atrog jonary, 3, 624. For the Vedic Divcdiiem see 
Bergaigue, 2 341—345; Macdonel) and Keith, 1. s63—a64, 

17 For references in the Hariramda and the Purgnes see Visnu Purana, 
tr. Wilson, 4. 88—36; for an attempt to reconstruct these events as history 
eee Pargiter, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp, 38—40, 
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It i¢ not evident at first sight why Dhanvantari should be 
regarded as incarnate in this King, but study of the earlier 
literature reveals what 18 at least a plausible reason. The Vedic 
Divodisa is associated with the bardic family of the Bharad- 
viijas (Rig-Voda 1. 116. 18; 6. 16.5, 19; 31.4), According to 
the Paicarimga Byhensisa (15. 3. 7), Bharadvija was the 
household priest (purohita) of Divodisa; the Kathaka-Samhita 
(31, 10) states that he gave « ination to Pratardana; and 
the Kausitaki Upanisad (3.1) speaks of *Divodasian Pratardana” 
(pratardano daivoddsir; cf. Macdonell and Keith, 1. 563—964, 
9, 29-30, 97—98). 

But if Bharadyaja is thus associated with Divodaea, he is 
also brought into connexion, in at least one passage (Saikhayana 
Grhya-Satra 2. 14. 4), with Dhanvantari, who is there termed 
“Bharadvyija Dhanvantari” when worshipped in the Vaivadeva 
(#All-God") sacrifice. Possibly we may thus proceed a step 
farther. The Bharadvijas formed one of the two chief branches 
of the eee (Emdwig, Der Rigveda, 3. 128), and the 

haddevata expressly states (5. 102—105) that “Bharadvaja, 
sho Was 2 “preceptor among the Maruts, was a grandson of 
Afgiras” (lharadvijo... maruter dsid gurur yas ca sa eva 
"hgiraso napat. The Angirasas were pre-eminently priests of 
magic (Bloomfield, The Atharvareda, p. 9); while their art 
(@igirasa) was “fearful” (ghora) and was essentially witchcraft, 
sorcery, spells, evil magic (ib. pp. 8, 9, 22). Their name ts 
etymologically connected with Old Persian Gyyapos (fpydrys, 
benperp, dyGodipos y Aig Bo Tepeusj oypaiva 82 xal rots & 
Suuboyiis Baer dsmnds yesmaradépovs, Hesychius), and Greek &yyeAos, 
“messenger”.!2 Thus the Afgirasas were originally messengers 











‘4 See Excursaos D1. The word azgiras hes hesitatingly been connected 
by Hopkins (The Religions of India, p. 167) with Sanskrit dégdra, “coal”; 
by L. Meyer (Handbuch der griechischen Etymotogie, 1. 210) with Sanskrit 
éaga, “member of the body”, by Bugge (in Beaver pire BAbigs, 14. 
62) with Latin ambulo, “to go back and forth, journey"; and by Preliwits 
( : hen Warterlmeh der griechischen Sprache, 24 ei., p, 3) with 
Lithuanian algis, “angelns summorum decrum.” None of these etymologies 
is convincing. For various views concerning the Adgirasas see Bergaigne, 
1, 47—48; @& 507—S21; Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 127—128; 
Muacdonell, pp. 142—143; Hillsbrandt, Fodiecke Mythologie, 8. 156—108, 
Tt is suggested by 6. W. Brown, in this Jovewar (41. 159—160), that 
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between goda and men, very possibly shamanista, Their ancestor 
was derived, according to the Gopatha Brélmana (1. 7), 
auccessively from tha saline ocean, from Varuna, and from 
Mrtyu (“Death”), thus establishing his dread, though. celestial, 
nature, 

Tt was in this manner, we may conjecture, that, since both 
Dhanvantari aud Divodiisa were associated with Bharadyaja, 
the cloud-detty was believed to have been incarnate in the 
king. Furthermore, since the Bharadvijas were probably in 
origin chanters of magic songs, as is shown by their connexion 
with the Angirasas and by the attribution to them of the 
sixth book of the Rig-Veda, it was, very possibly, they who 
intoned the spells which constrained the clouds to pour down 

lessings on vegetation, animals, and men, healing all their 
dintiess ani curing all their ills, In course of time, on earth 
the sorcerer disappeared, and the pious bard lived on; in 
heaven the cloud-deity vanished, and the healing god remained. 





Excursus [7—Angiras and “Ayyapos. 

The Hesychian gloss Gyyopos. quoted in the preceding E.- 
cursus, has commonly been treated as one word (é. g. bry Lagarde 
ffeeommette Abhandlungen, p. 184), thus leading to considerable 
confusion. Tt seems preferable to see in the gloss two etymologic- 
ally unrelated homonyms: (1) dyyapos- 6 ke Beadoygs Bacdands 
yespearpepes; (2) dyyaper- ipyirys, beyperms, dyCoddpos. The state- 
ments of Suidas add nothing new; but the author of the 
Etymotogicum Magnum attempts to make a semantic connexion 
between the two words: Deyor 3 wal toiy oreSpois dyyapa, wai 
robs él 7p anfodyydy rapalayPavonevery axorras... SG wal th ok 
Burdwas éedyay th ypelas dyyapoiny Agyeras* wal iret, Baa rai 
dyydpus, doves (sz, or, ayyipam, dyydpows), This seams rather 
strained; forced labor im the delicate duties of the Royal Post 
would scarcely be satisfactory. 











Adgiras it mentionsd in a charm published hy J. Maen tee 
tation Terts from Nippur, p. 199), where “in the name of crag occurs 
betwees similar invocations of Dat yowand wrsn, Te teens somewhat 
more probable, however, that the allosion ie to eypyepet, particularly as 
the other names in the teat to-which Brown appeils-- Heed end Blin. 
duithd —uare Persian rather than Indian in form, 
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The first dyjopes is doubtless connected with Greek Syyelos. 
Tt occasionally appears in Greek as a Persian term, e. g. Hero- 
dotus 8 98 (rovre 73 épdpypa raw femur wahtoves Tipoa: ayyapipov ; 
ch 8, 126), Josephus (Antiguitate, 11. 2), and Plato Comicus 

: , comicorum (raecorum, 1. 161+ 
cf. also Aristophanes of Byzantium, Fragmenta, ed. Nauck, 
p. 172); and may even be found, as we have seen (note 18), 
in an Aramaic charm. Whether, on the other hand, the 
dyyopm of Acschylus (Agamemnon 269: gpucris 8 ppuxriy dello’ 
dx’ dyydpov «upis t=qurev) is the Persian word, as is usually 
supposed (eo. g, Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanisehen 
Aitertumskunde, p. 636; L. Meyer, 1..209—210), seems doubtful, 
Like Latin an garens,, Tinsesanger” (¢. g. Lucilius, 200; also 
regarded by Walde, Zuateinisches etymologisches Warterbuch, 
2°" ed. p. 41, as borrowed), it is quite explicable from the 
pre-form "angy"o-, which is likewise the basis of Sanskrit digiras 
and Old Persian @yyapes (cf, Brugmann, Grundrif der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik. der indogermanischen Sprachen, 2™4 ed. 
1. 452, 456, 460, 464, 467; Wackernagel, A. ie Grammatih, 
1, 24, 141), This view of the independent origin of the Greek 
and Latin words receives support from Spanish dugaro, been 
smoke", and Modern Greek 4yyapa, “(couriers’) stations". From 
the: Grotk:-dyyepot-are darived the verb dypaperss, to dispatch 
as a post-mesenger", and the noun dyyapem, “slow, heavy, 
ox-irawn public vehicle" (Van Herwerden, Lexicon (Praecum 
suppletorium et dialecticum, pp. 8—%; ef. also Latin angaria, 
“clabularis currus vel iumentum”, e. ¢ Digesta, 50, 4, 18. 21). 

Another formation from the same base appears in Greek 
Syyipwe’ dyyehos (Hesychius) from *dyyepos i.e, a -ro-suflix where 
Greek yyx\os shows a suffix in -o-;!* and this possibly survives 
in Old Spanish anguera, enguera, engera, “compensation for 
unauthorised uss of an animal”, Portuguese angueira, “hire of 
an animal for riding or burden”, 20 














‘Tt ia quite incorrect to consider dyyhor a2 & Hellenised form of 
Syyaeer, a8 does Keller (Latrinische Volksetymologie und Yerwandtes, 
pp. B25—329). 

* For the Romance words mee KGrting, Lateinisch- Romonieches Wirter. 
éuch, 2°4 ed., no, 043, where—se is too often the case—words from 
diferent bases are jumbled together in a single article. 
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Plainly this group is unconnected with Pablayi and New 
Persian angardan, “to estimate, think, recount”, as Horn (Grund- 
rie : Etymologie, p. 28) maintams against 

8 te (loc. cit.). Nor is it wholly clear that it is to be found 
in Hebrew mus, Aramaic #38, Syriac thst, “letter”, as Andreas 
(in Marti, Auregefafie Grammati der biblisch-aramdischen 
Sprache, p. 51°) holds, for theay are more probably borrowed 
from Assyrian egirtu (Oxford Hebrew Dictionary, pp. 8, 1078). 

The second Gyyopos has in Greek the derivatives: dyyapsda’ 
éowAcia. (Hesychius), dyyaprm, “to compel” (e. ¢. Matthew 5. 41, 
where the Vulgate bas angario and the Gothic, ancnaupjan; 
Hesychis also cites the meaning “to pledge"—é-prara), dyyape- 
foptw, “to suller distress” (examples in Van. Herwerden, p. 9). 
In Latin, angaria, “villanage"—whence Italian angheria, “ex- 
tortion", and obsolete English angariate—is found; and through 
the Onmantt Turkish borrowed word come Bulgarian angariva, 
gariya, “compulsory service’, Alhanion angari “oppression, 
compulsion” (Berneker, pp etymologisches W orceriun, 
1, 29; G. Meyer, Etymologisches Worlertuch der a anesise 
Sprache, p.12), and Modern Greek dyyapeia, “extortion, un 
toil", dyyapew, “to overtax, vex." Here, too, abhor Waters 
Judaeo-Persian angiiryd, “distress” (aD) now Se wmaK: Bacher, 
Ein hebrdisch-persisches Wiirtertbuch aus dem vierzehnlen Jahr- 
hundert, Hebrew part, p. 46), as is certainly the case with 
Talmudic aY20e, “forced Ishor, corrée”, MEP IH, “commissioner 
of forced public labor” (Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, 
p. 81). 

The group is derived by Jensen (in Born) y ». 28 [note J), 254) 
from Assyrian «yrs, rage (ch Arabic 521, “to recompense, 
give wages to", Syrinc Hal, “to hire”, Pe Aeipaiimomr 
Palmyrene WWI — +7 potion (Cooke, p. 333]), the develop- 
PD Faopeci ae Poo "aggaru > *angary, and the other 
Semitic cognates being borrowed from the Assyrian, 

Without sielendian definitely to determine the problem of 
the origin of this apes, one may at least suggest the possi- 
bility that it is 4 -ro- formation to a base * ‘onog-, which appears 
in Old Irish ong, “tribulation, chastisement, groan” (ong i. 
fochaid ocus cose, i, uch; Cormac’s Glossary, p. 34), Old Danish 
ank, “grief, distress”, Middle Dutch anken, *to sigh, groan” 
(Lidén, Studien zur altindischen und vergleichendan Sprach- 
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gesehichte, p. 71; ef, further, Walde, p. 850; Berneker, 1. 268—269; 

sacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue greeque, p. 683;, 
Falk and Torp, Norwegisch-dinisches eftymologisches Wirterbuch, 
pp. 30, 1432). 

The group of Old Church Slavic yedza, “disease”, Anglo- 
Saxon tinea, “doubt, grievance”, Lithnanian énkti, “to torment, 
oppress’, tngis “sluggard”, sometimes connected with the group 
of ong, scarcely belongs to it. Gegish Albanian angdy, “to sigh, 
groan, weep, lament, comfort,” might seem to be cognate, but 
is connected by G, Meyer (p. 304) directly with its Toskish 
equivalent malini. Neither does Greek dyaracrim, “to be vexed", 
or Lithuanian @ngau, “whimper like a dog”, form part of this 
group, despite Bezzenberger (in Bezzenbergers Beitriige, 27, 144; 
seé Boisacq, p. 5), though they may possibly be compared with 
Afghin angold (¥.3\), “howl of a wild animal”. 

To summarise the etymologies here proposed, the first Old 
Persian éyyspor (connected with Sanskrit diigiras, Greek dyyapos, 
épfpos—and ultimately with ayyelos—Latin angarius) means 
“messenger”; the second dyyapos (connected with Greek dyyapela, 
Latin angaria, Old Irish ong, Old Danish ank) is derived from 
a base meaning “to oppress, afflict”, 





THE ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION IN DECOUVERTES 
EN CHALDER, PLATE 1bis 


(Jz0ncr A. Barrow 
Bere Mawe Comecn 


No reanstation of this very archaic and difficult inscription 
has, so far as I know, ever been published. Four or five years 
ago I worked out a translation of it, but the only portion of 
it which bas been published was five lines which I quoted in 
the article “Poles and Posts’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
fieligion and Ethics, Vol. 9, p. 91. Since that time I have 
given the text further study and herewith present the results, 

Face, 
i, 1, nar eF mumuzt-gial™-ti? i, 1. 650 strong, living saplings, 

2, gener ofnti-gi-rii  en- 2. wood unworked, reeds un- 


3. iHib4 tetit.git gin 3. the priest suitable for a 
4. megup sag-pa nu-gup en- 4 Uninjured was the chief 
nam-dg officer, uninjured was En- 





1 The sign memus, which primarily means ‘necklaoe’ means also ‘shoot’, 
‘offrpring'; see Burton, Balylonian Writing (hereafter cited ss OBW) 
no, MS, Sand 6 Ft is either equivalent to the Akkudinn lipy (Briinnow, 
BITi; hereafter cited as B.) or to pir'y, (B, $179), The next line implica 
that the material designated by this sign was large enough to be “worked!; 
it must, therefore, have been o young growth of tome size, I have ace 
cordingly rendered it ‘sapling’. 

* See ONW, 876, * S80 OBW, The, 4 See OBW, 47har, 2 OBW, 330 22, 

* CL OBW, 762 which gives the verb alffu. A sien which stands for 
an set anally also stands for the corresponding noun. 

1 of (OBW, 4300) atends for the mumeral ‘one’, Here it is used in 
the eense of the indefinite article ‘a’, or. better, a» & eubstitute for ge, 
the por-position, (OBW, S501). 
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5, dg-nam-en® fag-sam gud 5, Ennamaginthevegetation. 


gar? urit'mad vis placed bricks; the princely 
dwelling made. 

6. igi-da-di sam-gid sam-sit 6. At the front side was tual] 

gh! gub vegetation; by the vege- 


_ tation he placed the wall. 
7. igi wrth tet? en-naneag 7. At the front of the dwel- 
ling entered Ennamag, 
8. Jag sam gi(?)'* en-nam- 8. In the vegetation Enna- 
dy mag established (it). 


Reverse. 
1, 1. mw nfamj-falt® jut i, 1. No peasant raised a 
éengar'® curse. 
2. me-me!™ gayy'8hiq 2. It was the command of 
the oracle; 
a. min-gir-su ib zag 3. Nimgirsu was priest of 
| the oracle. 
4. en-di igi-ga gil 4. The seeing lord guards 
before the house; 
6. [nin]-su-gir ib, » 5. Ningirsu is priest. 


ii, 1. bara Lil ner-v ba-pal u, 1, Thesanctuary the spirits, 
the five igigi!?, protect: 


2. dnin(?) gal 2. the divine lady sete 
A EAP As sre Se Greys be wise , 
(222 = = © = © we 4 2) + 2 iar # # #8 @ i‘: 
ii, 1, en-nam-dg ti, 1. Ennamag, 
2ud tw gd wnin-[gir-suj 2. when he entered the 
isib-lal® ba-ge?!-tj house, Ningirau, the high 


priest, received (him). 


* This is an example of the fact that in early Sixmerian writing of proper 
names the order of the syllables frequenily varies: So long a» all the 
elements were written, they seem to have been careless of the order, 

* This ta an tuusuel form of gar, Wut is, I believe, rightly identified 
with that sign Of OBW, 500, 


1 OBW, B71. 1 OBW, 1202 13 OBW, ST 
3 OBW, 250 2, Mm OBW, 404. uw OW, 311i. 
8 OBW, 556.  OBW, 47822 i) OBW, 491 2, 


! For the use of this ideogram to designate ijizi, eee OBW, 442 2, 
# For this meaning of Jal’ wee OBW, 4402. It seams to be aeed here- 
“Ui This use of ge ne a-vecb infix is ‘most unteusl I take it to be an 


3, ba-an-gal 3. There guarded it (a- 
gil 
4. dkaf{] 4. fees Kal. 
iv, 1. tab gigi? &gu menirba iv, 1. (There were) two posts, 
ti a hird-house where was 
grain for food. 
2. nin-gir-su gizt?-dingir- 2. Ningirsu propitiated the 


dim te(?) great plant god(?). 
3. nig-gan da-te 3. The possession of a field 
4. nin ddim 4. was the lady's of the 
great house. 
¥, L. nin-gir-su dingir ¥, 1. Ningirsu is a god; 
2. ger-su i5ib 2. (at) Girsu he is priest. 
S. mirba: i die me tab 3. Grainis the food of birds: 
they are companions of 
4. nin-gir-su finiyfba .. . . 4, Ningirsu the grain..... 
5. gon Jar wig-uri? o. A field, a garden, a pos- 
session of palm-tree land, 
vi, 1, gan tv bur zal-ter vi, 1. a field of 4 bur, abound- 
ing in trees; 
2. mmevic bur sar-uri 2, 3600 bur, a garden of 
3. l gu ixib=Fi 3. 50 birds for divining: 
4. coe suur tng 4. 30 goat-fish(?); 
5. avitic bur zal dit 5. 1800 bur abounding in 
dwellings : 
6. 1 urM 6. 1 diviner. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that any translation 
of an inscription of this nature is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, purely tentative. Nevertheless the way in which, 
according to the interpretation reached, the parts of the text 
fit together lends a good degree of probability that the rend- 
ering is on the right track. The text describes the building 


example of that enrcleseness as to the ordar of the signs which appears 
in the early writing. In other words it is for ge-Sa-ti, the pe being for 


ge = ‘verily’. 
2 OBW, O27 1, 31 OBW, a7 si, se-2, a OBW, Gr. 


* OBW, S165, 0, ™ OBW), S641. 
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of & primitive sanctuary, the establishment of a god im it, the 
equipment of the temple with a flock of sacred birds, for divining, 
and the endowment of the temple with lands: for its support. 

The name of the builder of the temple, Ennamag, means 
‘lord of building’ and might be translated ‘architect’, One is 
at some loss to know whether so to translate it, or to regard 
it ay a proper name. After much hesitation it was decided 
to regard it as a proper name. At the front of the structure 
two posts were erected. These remind one of the Asheras 
erected in connection with Semitic sanctuaries. The face of 
the tablet pictures a man, probably Ennamag, in the act of 
grasping one of these posts. 

The statement that ‘no peasant raised a curse’ shows that 
Ennamag had taken care to satisfy the land-owners and culti- 
vators of the vicinity, s0 as to prevent their invoking the ill- 
from the ancient point of view, very important. Manishtusu, 
as we learn from his obelisk inscription, took great pains to 
do the same for a new settlement that he undertook, as did 
Sargon hang of Assyria, centuries afterwards*? The appearance 
of the name ‘Ningirsu’ in the various parts of the tablet is 
interesting and somewhat purzling. In i, 3 of the reverse of 
the tablet Ningirsu, written without determinative for deity, 
is gaid to be ii zay, ‘priest of the high-place’ or ‘oracle’. 
Again i in i, 5 Ningirsu, agam without determinative for deity, 
is said to be ib, ‘priest’, Again in ii, 2 it is said that, when 
Ennamag entered the house, Ningirsu, still written with no 
determinative for deity—Ningirsu, described as if-lal, ‘ex- 
alted priest’ or ‘high priest’, received him, It is natural to 
assume in all these cases that Ningirsu is the name of a human 
being who is acting as a priest. But in v, 1 and 2 it is stated, 
that Ningirsy, again without o determinative, a9 a god, at 
Girsu, a priest’. Does this mean that Ningirsu was, at the 
time this text was written, a man on the point of being deified? 
That is a tempting theory. In that case the famous god of 
Lagash, who is so prominent in the texts from that city from 
those of Ur-nins to those of Gudea, omgimated in the deifi- 
cation of a human being. 











1! See ACB bh. 46. 47. 
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There ts, however, another possibility, Ningirsu may be ihe 
name of a deity wherever it occurs m our text, and this deity 
may have been regarded as a kind of priest among the gods. 

The god ‘Kal’, mentioned in in, 4 of the reverse, is designated 

by the sign which afterward designated lamassu or Mdu, the 
guardian deities which guarded the portals of temples and 
palaces. We might render the two lines referring to him, ‘He 
(Ennamag) set up the god Kal, If Ningirsu were the deity 
within the sanctuary, then Kal was the spirit which guarded 
the doors. 
Finally, the sign uri, which 1 have srenieeeld ‘palm-tree 
land, is the sign later employed as the ideogram for Akkad. 
Professor Clay hus shown that wri or wrw is paoblier spelling 
of Amurra, This might, therefore, be translated ‘a possession 
of Amurru’, a ‘garden of Amurru’, True, the sign hes in the 
text no daterminative for place, but neither is the name Girsu 
followed by such a determinative. Indeed, it seems probable 
that the text comes from a time before the use of determi- 
natives had folly developed. 














THE POLLINATION OF THE DATE PALM 
Pavn Porexor 
Coscurtis, Cacurouna 


OXE OP THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTEEIETICS of the date palm, 
Phoemz dactylifera Linn,, is ite dioecious nature, the pollen- 
bearing and fruit-bearing, or male and female, flowers Pane 
borne on separate trees. Among wild palms producing 
seod, the two sexes are produced in approxima’ oaaal eek 
and this abundance of males furnishes a large supply of pollen 
which, carried by the wind, suffices to pollinate at least enongh 
of the fomale blossoms to perpetuate the species. 

An understanding of this fact was of importance to the first 
systematic cultivators of the date palm, for by hand-pollination, 
instead of wind-pollination, they could dispense with all males 
except three or four for each hundred females, and thus 
economize om space and labor, while ensuring a better crop. 

On the other hand, the separation of the sexes appealed to 
the religiously-tinged imagination of the primitive mind, and 
was doubtless one of the factors leading to the veneration with 
which the palm was regarded by the early dwellers in the 
Tivris-Eaphrates region. 

While, therefore, the artificial pollination of the palm has 
an interest to the studont from several poists of sem, it has 
often been misunderstoc i by ' ng 
is foreign. Hnoropean dictionaries give but a confused idea of 

















LE AO ks Meni nee ot 
Bk. I, ch, 193, who deecribes what be saw in Babylonia 

with the cauprification of the fig tree. Theophrastus, Historic Vom hore 
od. Wimmer, IT, p. 6, corrects him, and gives a fair account. an 
ffistoria Naturalis, Bk. XIII, ch. 7, seems hary as to the principles 
y involved. 
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the rich Arabic vocabulary connected with this subject. The 
following brief notes will, it is hoped, give an acourate picture 
of the manner in which the date palm has been pollinated in 
Muslim countries, #0 far back as records exist; and will organize 
in a preliminary way some of the commoner Arabic terms 
connected with the procedure,* 

J. The male paim is-called (1) daky in Rgypt and the Maghrib: 
this word is mot only classical but iz recognizable in some of 
the earliest cuneiform references, The root js} applies to-a 
male of any kind, and not merely a palm. In Algeria the 
only form? of the singalar [ ever heard is dokkar, althoug! 
G. Schweinfurth¢ records daly at Biskra. (9) falil, in tho 
Orient generally. The root meaning is “to be masculine”, and 
this word also has a wide range of applications, as to a vigorous 
man, or a strong camel. (5) ‘aby, which is said originally to 
mean # needle, — the penis being likened to that instrument; 
or it may be merely a dialectal variant of ‘afr = to dust, 
hence, to pollinate, (4) Dal, a primitive meaning of which is 
sexual intercourse.* (5) jilf, from a root meaning “to take off 
the bark”; because, [ suppose, the spathe is removed from the 
male flower before it is used for pollination. (6) riil, origi- 
nally meaning pendent, cf rilah — prepuce; the root also 
means “to pierce”; its connection on both accounts with the 











7] om moch indebted to Pére Anastase-Alsrie de St. Elie, of the 
Arabic terms mentioned. 

In general, I have not thought it worth whilo-to enumerate the 
differences in vocalization, and the like, which are on record. The 
interested reader can get them from such sources aa the Aitab-al-mabd 
of a)-Agma’t, ed, by Aug. Haffner and pub. at Rayrit, [907- from the 
similarly named and better-organized compilation of Ibn Sidah in the 
Kitab of-Muhagess; or in Tano's Dict, 

‘Arahiecke Pflimcemnamen awa dgypten, Algerien wu. Jemen. von 
G. Schweinfurth, Berlin, 1912 All of my informatiun reganding tho 
modern Egyptian vocabulary is, unless otherwise noted, derived from 

* Another meaning of Mal ie a palm which is noi irrigated, The 
connection between these two meanings is not apparent to me, unbess it 
be an example of antiphrasi«, Eaf as a god of ottirrigated laud iam 
well-known figure, Cf dali to moisten, This question hen been dis- 
ae ie doiail by G, A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New 
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idea, of maleness is obvious. (7) kué3, ordinarily pronounced 
gos, is the word generally heard around the Persian Gulf, e, ¢., 
in ‘Omiin; in Sindh, however, the male palm is called mii. 
AuSs or ques is said to be from Pers. hut or huthsh, an angle, 
ase, gp. made by the saw ina board: the insertion of branchlets 
of the mule inflorescence into the female flower being likened 
to this. In Multan, according to E. Bonavis, the whole bunch 
of dates 1s called gofa. All of the foregoing terms are classical, 

ii, When they first appear in the spring, the flowers of 
the female palm (nahl) are enclosed in a hard envelope or spathe, 
which ts called (1) kafiir, hecause it conveals the flowers. This 
is probably the most elegant of all the names for the spathe. 
A diol var. is gafur. (2) iimm, the root meaning of which 
is “to cover", A parallel is akamm or agamm, to impreguate 
a female camel. A palm with spathes appearing is described 
as wmaloniim, In the Sahara, according to KE. L. Bertherand, 
the name of the spathe is guemamine — which sounds like a 
plural from this root. (3) katar, because, as I suppose, the 
increase or multiplication, ~S, of the palm comes from the 
flowers. (4) gig#, comparing the spathe to an egg-ahell; tho 
word is defined succinotly by Ibn Stdah as gisr al-tal'ah. (5) gtyf, 
comparable in meaning to (3) above, Cais. — *to increase”. 
gubb® may be a dial. var. of this; but ef aleo XII, 6, for 
another correct derivation. (6) wali’, although Aba Hantfah 
says this properly refers not to the spathe itself, but to the 
flowers within the spathe. gly — violent love. (7) gurbah, — 
u sac, In Assiit gerab, according to Dr, Schweinfurth. harabah 
is apparently a var, of this, although plausibly connected with 
harbak = a lance. (8) galafah, reported by Dr. Schweinfurth 
from El-Qorén, Egypt, has the same moaning as the preceding.? 
He also reports kiss gilaf or simply ass, which is perhaps 
Pers. kuss, vide 1, 7, (9) tal’, or some var. of it, as in Egypt. 








- eo eee + @ yo r a’ , 
‘ A proverh mys Val cree Us te: “They are morely spathes [and 
noi Howers]; therefore don"t waste time pollinating them [for you won't 
get anything out of them] — applied to » man who is, as one might 
may, a “gold brick", 
1 Brown, T. W., “The Date Palm in Egypt", Agric. Journal of Egypt, 
6 (1915), p.75, gives “raf or gerah"' op the current names for the 
formal apathe. 


talh, 14 sometimes applied to the spathe but incorrectly, as it 
properly designates the flowers within the spathe, Y, 1, ijra. 
This use goes back at least as far as the compilation of tho 
‘Ain, however, (10) fato I have heard only at El Kantara 
in Algeria; it is evidently from jai?’ — sexual intercourse: 
cf. faif — rain, and see also V. 13. (11) tara, a mame used 
around the Persian Gulf, appears to be from Pers. far — 
humid, because of the fresh Keene lacllnedishacn ons g in 
spathe, and the tender texture of the spathe 

ong. ‘Tara water is a well known perfume tev iattenih 
mentioned. (12) girif, a Basrah expression, and gurrafah, the 
usial term m the Hadhramant,® aro doubtless to be connected 
with garif — sexual intercourse. (13) damijah, — a skull 
wound disclosing the brain, evidently derives its significance 
from the somewhat gruesome but not inapt comparison of the 
splitting spathe revealing the densely crowded mass of flowers 
inside. (14) habb, if nob a dial, var. of (6), is easily attached 
to a = conceal. ol 

LIL. Prior to the oponing of the spathe or envelope mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, the flowers concealed within it 
are callod (1) hadim, because they are crowded together, .<s, 
(2) falig, erroneously given sometimes as gdlig, from falag = 
to split open in the middle. 

TV. A few days after its protrusion from between the loaf- 
bases of the palm, the spathe splits open, at which time it is 
called (1) dabk, ye ap ee ae ea (2) damigjah, see 
IL 18. (3) badwaoh dmirable to behold — but of | 0 — 
alecutitate: an “exbnediiig” (s,, that which is proper). (4) nam, 
- appearing or breaking forth, (5) gadid, explained by the 
lexicographers as from =i = fresh or tender, and sometimes 
written fadid or fadis; but the original form may have been 
aad = deflowered (applied io a woman), and the other forms 
variania of this. 

¥. When the spathe has split open, the flowers within are 
finally exposed to view, These flowers, taken collectively as 
an inflorescence or raceme, technically known as & spadix, are 

















* Landberg, (., rt) See 
Leyden, 1901, 
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called (1) fal’, beeause they ascend: this is probably the most 
widely current term, both classical and modern, and has variants 
such as the grossly ignorant fal (Egypt) and tdlah (Persia). 
(2) Hasbah, = abundance; sometimes spelt with ¥», and Lane 
says the Intter is the correct form; if so, it is, I suppose. 
because the flowers, at firat white, quickly become tinfed on 
exposure to the air. Abi ‘Ubayd supports this by remarking 
that when the fal has become greenish, one says J2~!) Ca. 
(3) ijrid’ expresses the fact of their whiteness, while (4) hapal 
applies after they haye slightly yellowed. (6) The Pers. hard 
ia perhaps connected with kard — a cut branch. (6) hina, 
= agreeable or favorable, applies to a bunch of ripe dates as well 
as to the young flowers. (7) ‘ib is said by F. E. Crow” to 
he the prevailing term at al-Basrah: if ao, I did not happen 
to hear it there. It would presumably be connected with 
‘alt) = hard to the touch. (8) wali’, see IT. 6. (9) fardh, in 
Egypt and the Hadbramaut, is likewise unknown to me, but 
might be linked with farh = happiness. (10) swhaftah is, as 
the Tag al-'Ariis correctly observes, an Egyptian diul, name 
for a bunch of dates, but Dr. Schweinfurth gives it aa the 
current Egyptian mame for “weiblicher Blitenstand”, and 
ascribes if also to Biskra, where, however, I never heard it 
and believe it is not generally accepted. The picture of 
“flowing hair” called up by the root sit is easily transferred 

to the many-branched cluster of flowers. ‘Silas C. Mason 
pat 223, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, p. 22), who gives 
“sobata” as the name for the stem alone of the spadix, was 
evidently misinformed. (11) ‘uryin, the most widely-used name 
in modern Arabic, means “ascending”. It is, however, applied 
to the stem of the inflorescence (VI. 8, infra) as well ax to 
the closter of flowers ss WHA. (12) qand or gunw, modern 
Egyptian gerii, = OnQSS6S8i mn”. (13) fu, nt Baghdad, i is doubt- 
less from ful (1. 10); it was explained to me as ing 
‘the young spadix when it turns from white to greenish”, after 
expogure to the air; aud also “dates when first formed”, i. «. 
a few weeks after the flowers are pollinated, (14) faml is o 
purely classical name which refers to the inflorescence as enve- 
loped by the spathe. 


‘In Kew Buyll. No. 7 (1908), p. 984. 
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YL. The stem of the spadix or raceme !? js called (1) matyalah, 
— a stick or stafi'!§ (2) ‘id,— wood. (3) garihah, — leg, ote. 
(4) At Biskra, gunt (from qnw? see V. 12), (5) At al-Basrah 
and in ‘Oman the classical ‘asgah is used, from jos = to 
attach itself. (6) At Assiiit and Luxor gurbah, a word unknown 
lo mo. (7) gidl, on the authority of the Qamis; the word 
usually applies to the trunk of a tree. (8) Mindz is given in 
Richardson's Dictionary ss a Persian nome for the stem of 
the cluster, In Arabic, words from this root refer naturally 
to the idea of storage, e. g.. kanie — stored dates, (9) ‘urgin 
is a Protean word, which means either (and nowadays. most 
properly) the entire spadix; or else the stem thereof; or inl 
Egypt (jide Tog al-Aras) the individual branches or “threads” 
of the cluster; but the last-named usage must be regarded as 
“bad language”. Muhammad employs the word in the second 
sense, when in the Ya Sin chapter (36. 99) he describes the 
moun, waning until it become: like the old stem of a date 
Spadix,!? g20l cope pally ol. Despite this authority, the 
word nowadays probably belongs more to the raceme or bune 
as & whole, and qua dates, not gua fiowers. I shall not here 











0 Chassically, a pale bearing long-stommed moemet is (1) befinaA 
<tvia, an interval or distance between two things; er (2) fords, from 
irh—=to push away. If the stems are shori, the pala is (1) Addinah, 
a pretty uimily likening the pakm to a women bearing = elild on her 
on af incadting tha pole ; or (5) gate, from ance ato He on one's cheat; 
although Abd Hantfah says the last-mentioned term is not applied until 
the bunch liad attained soma site.—The lengih of stems jp mainly « 
question of variety of palm. 

" See Damiri'y Hayat al-Hayawan, tr. Joyakur, 2, p. 704 

2 At harvest time the ground around a» plantation is strewn with 
toese eteme, from one to three feet in length and often bright yellow 
of red in color, The resemblance to the waning moon is obvious enough. 
The English translators (Sale, Rodwell, Palmer) of the Koran hare, 
however, rendered ‘wrjiim in this verse se a “palm branch", sutirely 
minting the idea, Mortover, the palm has no branches, but consists 
erely of a trunk with a crown of leaves at the top, It may be added 
tint the comepon expression “palm tree" is likewise inexact: the palm 
in @ polis, tout simpfement Arabic usage in devignating it merely ao the 
date palm, qf-nafl, in therefore in accord with good botanical usage; 
sithough for parposes of definition a loxicogrupher may explain that it 
is the tree which hears dates, dagurah al-tamir. 
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go into the extonsive synonymy of the bunch of dates, since 
it surpasses the field of pollination. Finally, ‘vrjin is often 
applied nowadays to the entire male inilorescence, (10) sai 
a classical word which | have never heard colloquially; presa 
mably <ién = to be despised, ete. — the stem being, after 
the dates are picked, of little yalue as compared with leaves, 
fibre, and other parts of the palm used in home Sndesteten, 

VIL The base of this stem is more or less farinaceor 
S5Ade & inowictinte: cok while well, young: ian’ oft, nod’ exh 
Tt is called (1) gummudir, pronounced duntar at Biskra; but 
this word more correctly applies to the terminal bud!? of the 
pulm, which is also eaten if for any reason a palm has to be 
cut down, and gummdz, a variant of the foregoing. (2) In 
South-Arabia, Aarein,; — cheese, according to Th. Bent. 
(3) panir-i-burma (Pors, date cheese). C. Doughty mentions 
that at Khaybar the terminal bud ((ammudr, sensu stricto) was 
eaten under the name of “Khaybar cheese”, (4) faridah, a 
dictionary word apparently referring to its distance from the 
cluster. 

VILL. Following along the stem of the cluster, one finds 
that it gives rise to o large number (sometimes 50 or more) 
branches, "strands", “threails", or “spikes”, to whicli the flowers 
(which later become the dates) are attached,'4 ranged one 
after another. These strands are called (1) mrad, 1 word 
of Aramaic origin, meaning pendent; and the most general and 
correct name. (2) ‘ikdl, from (6% — to hang down; though 
this name is also applied, as at al-Basrah, to the entire cluster. 
The first letter is sometimes | instead of ¢; and Aba Hanilali 
endeavors to make the distinction that a strand hearing lowers 
is an ‘util, whoreas if it bears dates it is an ‘ithal. (3) bint 
al‘urjiin, “daughter of the spadix”. (4) ‘win, see VI. 9, 
supra. (5) mifw, — companion, <lk« — to join a friend; because 





FETE ih alii’ McknmedbIGA" cx Fanibell™ Ws onally west m. the 
terminal bod, where the bases of the leaves arv jomed im a circle, The 
ust of ¢ummuir to mean terminal bud is well-nigh wniversal, both in 
classical and modern Arabic: only in ‘Oman have I heard anything else. 
There the name ie gisgmal, which regulerly meons the top of the bond, 
the summid of a mountain, ofc 

4 After the dimril haa been stripped of ite flowers, or dates, it is 
called » tarik, abandoned. 


of the large number of similar threads together, (6) hindb, << == 
to contain something. (7) ‘ds, <i..« — to become hard or tough, 
The three names last mentioned are, so far as my experience 
goes, purely lexicological. (6) habbah — or something which 
sounded like that — in ‘Oman: I neglected to get it spelled. 
I suspect that it may be counected with halb — a grain, ete, 
(9) shoo shoa, in Egypt, and more especially in Nubia, accor- 
ding to T, W. Brown: I cannot even make a guess at this, 
If it is Arabic it must haye heen corrupted by Nubiaus. 

TX. Ranged along the strands, Jaméari#, are the individual 
flowers, called (1) ¢ummah, from the root gamm — to become 
abundant. Variants of this are gumbah, junbah, and possibly 
gam, although the last-named is also explained as Pers, — 4 
vessel. (2) zirr, = a bud, etc. (3) gah, — skull, because of 
the shape and general appearance, to a slightly imaginative 
eye, (4) At Biskra, gitmirah; but this is an incorrect usage, 
correctly, to the membrane which surrounds the seed of a 
mature date, which is « proverbial simile for a valueless thing, '! 

A. So far, only the inflorescence of the female or fruit- 
bearing palm has been considered. The inflorescence of the 
male or pollen-bearing palm is similar in general outlines, 
When it is still enclosed in its spathe, it is called (1) sajf, = 
tightly together. (2) Sir'a/, from ¢-5 with mffix , = to 
extend; (3) kukt, Pers wide supra. (4) anbdr-i-nahl, Pers., 
granary of the palm, (6) ‘wryin, vide supra. (6) in Egypt 
kiiz, = 2 pot, 

AL. The branches, threads, or strands of the male inflores- 
cence are (I) “atil, that which increases the ecize of a body: 
this is the classical term. (2) guynah, a branch, from jugn = 
to pull off. (3) At al-Bagrah ligah (<0), according to Major 








Crow. 
AIL The flowers of the male palm are cut and dried indoors 





Of, Koran 96. 14, where the heathen | are depreciated bry this 
figure of speech. Citmér has been used for at least throe different things: 
(I) the mambruns around the seed: (2) the ventral channel of the seed, 
naqir, in modern Egypt mugtah; (5) the gorm-pore of the seed, fulfih.— 
Dr. Schweinfurth notes that in Egypt the name “quilafa" (see IT. 8, 
above) is also given to thie membrane. | 
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for a day or longer, When the female inflorescence aplita open, 
it is pollinated, This operation is called (1) laggah or talgih, 
from igh — to become pregnant. Count Landberg notes that 
in the Hadhramaut this word is used of the came!, and of the 
camel only, among animals, A hadit cited by ol-Suyiiti com- 
ments on the likeness of the date palm to the human apecies, 
in that it ts (allegedly) the only plant which copulates .* 
(2) altar, presumably connected with — = seeds, (3) nae 
wag, originally — to separate the fat from the meat; thence, 
to do anything neatly, (4) ‘ajfar, to throw dust, see [, 2. 
(5) tawhir, the root meaning of which relates to wool or hair, 
whence is derived the idea of making anything grow or increase 
like abundant hair, (6) galab, fica ASE ekieh. cieané to 
extirpate anything, especially the testicles. (7) abbar, see L 2; 
‘or perbapa a dial. form of 5, se (5) above. (8) tadkir, see 
T. 1; this is the current name in the Hijiz (according to 
R. F, Burton) and im Egypt. (9) taHlig, from 5)5 — to release. 
paca areoepid of the root applies to parturition in women. 

) cates that tg applies partioninely: 0) te pollination 
of a tall ie (10) Jfalhat, a corruption of fajhad — sexual 
intercourse, The Hadhramaut name; 0. Landherg says that 
ght, given by dictionaries us synonymous, is morely a misprint 
of this (11) sammad, which may be related to samuid, ferti- 
lixer; it is also given as 3.4, which must be either a misprint 
Of copyists, or a dialectal variant; and J... which, if not 
another: disloctal yariant. ‘can’ be referred: to ‘samid; white flour, 
ae ne eon oe COMpRERDE. (12) anbaér daden, conferre 
plenitudinem, on the Persian side of the Gulf, teste Kaempfier. 
(a3) lam, which may be interpreted as to satiny the hunger” 
for food, or sexual intercourse, etc. 

XIIL. The season of pollination, February to May, depen- 
ding on climate and variety of palm, is known os the (1) wagt 
al-fahtah, (2) zaman al-jabab, (3) tarth al-ta'm and so on. 

ATV. The man who performs the operation is called (1) 
laggah, or mulaygah; this is the classical designation. (2) nal- 
wali, a vulgar word for the classical nahhal; or by the proper 
nominal Se i a on to pollination. 

XY. The hove, of pollination!" is, in outline, as follows. 












Wks ui-Koton. th the Gadkremsat Th. Beni heard: Gio paitioator 
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First, if the female spathe has not yet split open, but looks 
as if it were about ready to do so, the operator cuts it open; 
(1) gays, onomatopoeic, ef. French casser. (2) magg, = to open 
vertically. 

XVI. Then he shakes over the female flowers a piece or 
branch (Gusnali) of the male inilorescence, often tying it among 
them.1* Thus it continues to liberate pollen for several days. 
This pollen, cream-colored and finer than dust, is called (1) taldn 
or fin, — flour, milled. (2) dagig, — very fine-or small. (3) 
jubar, = dust. The three foregoing are post-classical, (4) hwy, = 
milled; but apparently of Aramaic origin <jiraq = to enter by 
small cracks. (5) kus, Pers, wide supra, (6) até, 1 word used 
in Sindh and said to — flour or fine dust; perhaps a corruption 
of ‘ata — 4 benefit. (7) lagh, referring to the fecundating 
property of the pollen. (8) wazim, from ,}_ = to tie up in 
parcels, or to add a little to a little 

AVI. [f the operation has been skilfully performed, and 
other conditions (e. y., absence of rain or frost) are favorable, 
the palm remains fecundated; (1) Aatir; (2) munawwag; (8) 
iHaggah; and so on. 

XVI. But the pollen may have been applied too soon: 
(1) basr, originally meaning, to do anything rapidly; before the 
female flowers were open to receive the pollen, 

XIX. Or for some other reason, & g. rainy weather, or 
sterility of the pollen used,t’ the palm remains unfecundated: 
(1) hal, also said of a camel which has been onsyecessfully 
served by the male; the root means to change or alter. It 

















exclaim, “Mor Allah make you grow anil be Frottful", as bo polio teal 
the inflorescence, I have read of something of the kind in Morocea, 
bat in genernl this operation is carried out nowadays without even a 

" Count Landberg, whose account of pollination fa the moat accurate 
of any I heave geen in philological writings, says that in the Hadhramaut 
the pollinator rela the male flower over the femulics (42 des), T have 
not known thit to be done elaewhere, und *uspect that, as the Aral 
verb implies, the rubbing smounia to no more than “combing” the 


lightly, 
“In Egypt, « male which produces littl pollén, or pallem of na 
value, if said by Mr. Brown to be called “duboy huata", from oa — 
(feminate, impotent; or “dabar faraf’, which may be referred to oyp= 
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likewise applies to a palm which bears fruit only in alternate 
years; and this nse probably explains the derivation of the 
meaning first-mentioned. (2) dayyah, = masculmer (3) 4, 
seo next paragraph. (4) mijlali, — sterile, from gl: = to become 
bald. (5) fildah, = patient. The last two on the authority of 
Aba Hantfah, 

XX. If the female flowers are not pollinated, or not polli- 
nated successfully, they continue to develop, nevertheless, and 
produce three imperfect, seedless dates on one stem, m place 
of the usual single, well-formed and seeded berry.'” Such a 
worthless date i» called (1) in some parts of Egypt fags, the 
root meaning of which is to separate. (2) 713, the most usual 
word,*9 and found in a variety of spellings which ring all the 
changeson ,., 5 and >. Arabic lexicologiste ascribe: this to 
a Pers, word Kika; Lane notes that Fraenkel attributed it to 
Aramaic. (3) barak, at Assiut. This derivation of rk is not 
clear to me. A possible parallel is mentioned by the Qamfis: 
baruk —= a woman who marries, having a big son, (4) hazi, =— 
a eunuch: in the ‘iit oases /esydn, which is, or ought to be, 
the plural of the foregoing. It is there explained, however, as 
from Jas = to be unzalable. (5) bala), at Biskra: but meor- 
rectly, for this classical word properly designates a normal 
date, but one not wholly ripe In modern Egypt and Syria it 
signifies any ripe date, being the equivalent of the classical tamr. 
(6) wifi, on the authority of the Qamas; but of unknown aciein 
(7) valeng (Pers.?) at Bahrain, fete Th, Bent. (8) subhalali, at 
al-Madinab;, according to the lexicographers, from a root meaning 
weak or inferior: (9) munmig, from nimg — to strike the eye, 
the seedless cavity®! apparently being likened to an eye that 
has been “poked ont”. (10) fair, which from its root (= splen- 
did, vtec) would seam to be the contribution of some one with 
more of o sense of humor than the ordinary Arab lexico- 





XXII, But if Sean is successful, the fruit “sets” and 

W In the sormal process of development of a pollinated flower, two 
of its three curpels are aborted, jeaving one to attain to; 

~ But not oconfinad ih dabée alone, for ‘Abd pl-Jtieaia sl-tineaiet, i 
his Riereation of Esigmasz, speaks of « seediexs colocynth as sis. 

tt More exactly, the cavity contains a thin, soft, undeveloped need. 
The seeds of these fig dates are described a8 554% jymu, etc. 


the dates develop to maturity, which involves a copious vocab- 
wary, a8 is evident to one who opens an Arabic dictionary 
at random. 

KXIL On the other hand, if the female palm bears no 
flowers at all, one says (1) istaffal, i, e, it is like a male. 

XX. «As the fruit-cluster develops, the remains of its 
natal spathe or envelopo (kafiir) become dry, but hang inde- 
finitely on the palm and sre called (1) sawah, from a root 
meaning to dry ont; or in Alperia (9) lergisa, < r=? — spotted 
with black and white, 


CAMPHOR 
Puniperrom CommenqaL suarce 


Tas ctm camruon of modern commerce i not the same 
product as the camphor which was one of the costliest items 
of earher sea-trade, worth more than its weight in goid, and 
So sere he She PIKE 7 Ns DOES OOS Se Soyer neeereee 
houses, Modern camphor is obtained by passing steam over 
hed Tae nox: onic aol Nicci at this tase nell Ciitcaad coophioess 
of Southern China and Formosa, It is also prepared synthetic- 
ally from coal-tar. Its uses are prosaic and utilitarian. The 
original camphor was a natural accumulation m the light and 
fibrous wood of the camphor tree of Sumatra and Borneo 
(Dryobalanops camphora), a vegetable giant, until the discovery 
of the sequoia of California, probably the mightiest tree known 
in the world.t It was regarded by Sumatran man as-an earthly 
copy of the heavenly Tree of Fate. Mula Gadi the father-god 
dwelt by that tree with his two wives, the Writer and the 
Weigher, Under the tree every earth-bound soul must pass, 
to receive one of its leaves, whereon was a writing of that 
eoul’s earthly destiny—riches or poverty, power or weakness, 
sickness or health? And although camphor crystals are in fact 
the product of a natural process resembling gout or arterio- 

sit, they were supposed to be the very life and essence of 
the heavenly tree, the possessor of which had power to unravol 
“the Masster-knot of human fate." 








| Engler and Prantl, Natirliche Pfansenfamilien, IT]. 6, 24—269. 
Of Yule's note t9 Marco Polo TL, xi, on the Kingdoms of Lambri and 
Fansur; Conlier’s edition, 2 300—4, 

2 Warneck, Die Heligion der Batak, 4—5; 40, 115, 15. 
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This heavenly tree figures most largely in the belief of the 
Bataks, a tribe of the hill country of northern Sumatra. Of 
this people much has been written 3—of their primitive animism, 
which anthropologists accept as typical; of their cannibal 
ceremonies and head-hunting which loom large among the 
“Marvels of the East” of the Arab writers, The magic tree 
of the island of Wakwak, bearing as fruit human heads which 
shout in chorus, ia frequently described in Arabic literature.* 
Buch legends usually have a foundation in fact, This one may 





tree before the house door the skull of a slam enemy filled 
with camphor, which they consult upon questions of daily life. 
Tho taker of the head is supposed to possess the soul which 
the camphor enables him to keep alive and control, 

But it is with the burial ceremonies of the Bataks that we 
are now concerned. The burial of the poor takes place without 
ceremony soon after death, but when the local chief dies, there 
is much ceremony, and when the great chief dies, « messenger 
goes forth with the jawbone of a buffalo, and all the local chiefs 
come to the funeral with live buffaloes which are slaughtered 
together. A catefalque is built upon which rests « coffin of 
heary duria wood. Within the coffin is the hody clothed with 
lies for many months, at the end of which it is uncovered for 
a last look at the sun, and then lowered into the grave. ‘The 
horns and jawhones of the slaughtered buffaloes are lung up 
on a wooden framework before the grave.* Similar customs 
are noted among liead-hunting tribes of Bali, Borneo and the 
Philippines. 

Camphor was used, then, at the burial of kings and potentates 
that they might haye the spirit gift of power in the next world, 
and something of the life of Mula Gadi the father-god. 








* Kreijt, Animiem im the Indian Archipelago: Warneck, Ancestor aud 
Spr Worship; Low, “An Acooant of the Baits Race in Sumatsa", 
JRAS 2 43 

‘EB. og. Al-Mukeisl, of. Ferrand, Terfey Araies relatifs & I Extrime- 
Orient, 117; Rerwint, Ferrand 300; Ibn Sa‘td, Ferrand 4; Dimedhi, 
Ferrand 375; Digest of Marvels, Fervand 157. 

* Hreaner, Hemch bei den Kanniiclen Semetras; Junghuhn, Die Batta- 
Mader Sumatran, 26, 
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Chemically, of course, camphor is contained in many volatile 
oils, from which it can be separated. It is a eolid residue in 
the oil similar to the tallow in animal fats. Some chemists 
would prefer to use for it the word stearoptene, literally, “like 
tallow.” Menthol is a camphor obtained from the oil of pep- 
permint; thymol from the oil of thyme; and many other oils will 
yield 4 similar residue, the oil of camphor in far the greatest 
volume.* But the distillation of volatile oils is a comparatively 
recent process, The “fragrant ointments” ‘and “anointing oils” 
of antiquity were neutral oils like olive Se actiann or animal 
futs, flavored or scented by steeping with flowers, gum, bark, 
leaves, grasses or chips of wood. Mohammedan Arabs and 
Persians were probably the first to work ont the distillation 
of volatile oils, and the separation of the camphors was not 
studied in Kurope before the 17" century. Royalty before that 
time had to be content with the scanty supply of crystals from 
the Indian Archipelago, or the imitation which the crafty 
Chinese learned how to produce by boiling in open kettles the 
wood of their own tree faurel, or certain fragrant herbaceous 
plants? catching the solid residue by stretching straws or wool 
across the top of the kettle. The Chinese still counterfeit the 
Sumatra camphor and sell it at large gain to trusting amen 





« (undarnetatae, Folatife Oils, 970; of. Herodotus 8, 85: Dicecorides I; 
Pliny KV—XVI; Theophrastus IX. 

T Blumen balsamifera in the plant used hy the Chinese for this 
imitstion camphor, which they call ngaa (cf. Flickiger ood Hanbury, 

, 516—519). The market price of the Sumatra camphor 

is about ten times that of the ngwé camphor, and fifty times that of the 
tree-laurel camphor, In the South of France and other Mediterranean 
lands another herbaccous plant, Cuomphorcema monepeliaca, ia used. 
(Cf. Baillon, Dict. de Botanique mt eeriv). Ibn of Baitar mentions a 
“Jewish camphor” which was a herbaceous plant of Khorasean, probably 
the Chmphorcema (Ferrand 274—5). For Chinese counterfeiting, of, Abo'l 
Fazl, Ferrand 544—8. So also I am informed by C..0. Spamer, American 
Consul at Medan, Samatra, who has kindly supplied me specimens of 
ihe true Dryobulanops camphor and camphor oil, and of the counterfeit 
Chinese production. Sofhe of the writers confuse camphor with aloe. 
fbn Serepion and [bn al Batiar (Ferrand 112, 269) sny that in ite natural 
state it io bright red, and becomes white throngh sublimation. Abt‘! 
taken if white from the tres. 

# Gildameister, op. cif. and references. 
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and to @ much larger market in India. To the rest of the 
world it was introduced, probably, by seafaring Arabs who- 
knew how to make the most of ite alleged virtnes in assuring 
the immortality of kings, and who studied its more immediate 
uses in medicine and ointments, and in the preparation of 
cooling drinks in palaces and homes of wealth The supply 
was limited, The tree grows only on the lower hills near the 
coast and is found here and there in the forests, never thickly. 
Notevery tree yields camphor, Many are felled and cut up to 
no purpose,” The most generous yield may be 10 to 15 pounds 
of crystals to be had from s tree perhaps 200 feet high and 
15 feet in diameter. The natives believe that the yield is greater in 
times. of supernatural activity, exemplified by earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions,’ and that it is increased by the sacrifice of 
rice, buffaloes or men before the tree, Human sacrifice is sup- 
posed to result ina larger find of crystals, so that the Bataks 
are not to be blamed for setting « high price upon it, Gathering 
is done by the tribe at seasons advised by their datu or priest 
as propitious, and the tree is selected with similar precautions. 
A space is cleared for sacrifice, The camphor spirit is sum- 
moned by flute-playing and appears to the tribe in dreams, 

pointing out the tree. Qn no actount is the object of the 
expedition to be named, lest the ubiquitous bey or malignant 
spint cause the crystals to disappear into the wood. An arti- 
ficial language is spoken. It is forbidden to pronounce the 
names of tree or-crystal, which are utterly taboo.!! The tapper 
of the tree, when selected by the dafu, climbs well up the trank, 
fastens a jar and pierces the bark, from which the sap is allowed 
to flow, Face and hands are carefully protected, for a drop 
touching the skin, bemg the Howing blood of divinity, would 
blast m mere mortal,t* The tree is then tapped lower down, 
and a whitish gum sometimes appears. Still lower a pocket 
may be found in the trunk filled with the precious crystals. 
If the prospect scems favorable, the tree is felled and the tribe 
sets to work with primitive tools to dissect it, being careful 

* Breuner, op. elt. S04. 

1 Mas'adt, Ferrand 97-8; AbG'l Pasl, cf. Ferrand 64, 

it Fraser, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 406-7; 36; 45-8; 65; 
LI6; Warneck, op. cit, 90; Breuner, 854, 

it Dunaikt; cf. Ferrand, ®S—2. 
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first to shroud the top to prevent the spirit from escaping, 
That itcan escape, let the doubter prove by exposing a crystal 
to the rays of the sun. The vanishing of the white solid mto 
invisible vapor is thue explained, To prevent this the crystals 
must be preserved in jars of a certain form, mixed with certain 
grains or seed, and wrapped securely from the warmth of the 
body.) The vanishing of the camphor, so Dr, Abbott tells me, 
gives a very definite illustration in modern Indian ceremonial 
of the disappearance of the human soul from the earth. 

The present question is how and when camphor became an 
article of regular commerce, and whence the word is derived. 
To the Greeks and Romans it was unknown, No description 
of it can be found in Theophrastus, Dicscorides or Pliny. It 
appears in the writings of Symeon Seth, Aetius, Paulus Aegineta 
and Leo Medicux, Hellenistic medical writers of the 4" to 
6™ centuries of our era, and a remark of Aetius in one of his 
prescriptions: “if you have a supply of camphor,” indicates the 
difficulty with which it was obtained, It appears also in the 
Syrian Book of Medicine recently published by Budge, This 
is a work of uncertain date, embodying medical data collected 
at Alexandria and elsewhere, and may be ascribed to the Greek 
medical school at Edessa, which is known to have been fostered 
by the Sassanian kings between the 3™ and 5“ centuries of our 
era, It appears also in the Ayur-Veda of Susruts, & Sanskrit 
medical work, which Professor Edgerton tells me is believed 
to be at least aa old as the fourth century a.p., although it 
ia thought to contain, also, interpolations from a later time, 
In the Syriac the form of the word is kapiir; in the Greek 
two forms appear, kaphoura and hamphora; in Sanskrit karptira, 
but-in all Indian vernaculars kapur or kappiir. 

The ceremonial use of camphor must have become general 
in Persia to this day rub camphor into the nostrils of the dead 
to drive away evil spirits and to assist in the resurrection. 
An Arab prince, Imru-l-Qais, writing before the time of 
Mohammed, mentions camphor, and Weil, in his History of 
the Caliphs, relates that when the Arabs pillaged the palace 








ia Abo'l Fadl Ja'far; Ferrand, op. cif, 04; Tbn Khordidhbeh, De 
Goeje's ed., p. 45, 
fi JAC 2 
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of the last Sassanian Khusrau in 686 4. p, they took musk, 
amber, sandalwood and other Eastern aromatics, and “much 
camphor”! 

The earliest literary reference of the first rank is in the 
Koran. In such passages as Sura 37 it is explained how the 
unrighteous when they reach bell are given boiling water to 
drink, By contrast Sura 76 tella of the joys of Paradise, where 
the righteous receive at the hands of the black-eyed maidens 
cooling drinks, camphor from “a fountain from which the 
which is named Salsabil” (the softly-flowing), Camphor and 
uinger are both refrigerants widely used as ingredients in 
cooling drinks in both tropical and temperate lands; camphor 
in India especially, where it is often so alluded to in Sanskrit 
literature. While one's first inclination is to regard them in 
these passages of the Koran as material delights of the blest in 
contradistinction to the torments of the damned, some Muslims 
interpret them as symbolic of the ascent of the soul toward 
perfection. In Maulyi Mohammed Ali's version of the Koran, 
it ts explained that Adjfur, the Arabic form of the word, is 
from. a stem A/r, meaning to cover, or hide, and so means 
“suppression,” the extinction of worldly desires on the part of 
those who have drunk of the cup of Allah; and sanjbil, the 
word for ginger, is derived from gana’a and jabal, and means 
“ascent of the mountain"—that is, the steep and difficult 
heights to sttain which spiritual strength must be gainod.1* 
This etymology is not here defende: 

Mohammed himself was very fond of perfumes, and an early 
tradition quotes Ayesha as saying that he indulged in “men’s 
scents”, musk ond ambergris, and that he burned camphor on 
said, “We always knew when Mohammed had come ont of his 
chamber by the sweet perfume that filled the gir” 1s 

— a Z | 


“\ Geschichte der Chalifen, To. Coamas Indicoploustes, who risited 
Ceylon in the @* century and wrote at length of its trade, malew no 
mention of camphor. 

8 ‘The Holy Qur'kn with Engiah Travsiation and Commentary, London, 
Islamic Review, 1917, p, 1143, note 2698, 

% Muir, Life of Mohammad, 530—1. 
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This high authority was sufficient to fix the form safur 
throughout the world of Islam, and in such @& timation i the 
word held that, so Dr. Sprengling informs me, among dark- 
skinned African Muslims to this day Adfaur m= # favorite 
given “mame. 

The commercial interest of the Arabs m camphor is shown 
in the second voyage of Sindbad the Sailor to the island of 
Riha, which may be identified with Sumatra, in which a clear 
account is given of the tree and the search for its crystals‘* 

In the 89° Sura of the Koran is a reference to Iram Dat 
Al-Imad (Iram with the Pillars), supposed by some Muslim 
writers to have been a town built in the highlands of Yemen 
as an imitation of Paradise. Its stones were gold and silver, 
and its walls studded with jewels) Mas‘udi relates with some 
reserve a story about a certain camel-driver who chanced upon 
the buried town, from the ruins of which he brought musk, 
camphor and pearls to the Caliph Mu‘awiya.!? The name 1s 
South Arabian, and it appears also in Hamdani; but the idea of 
an apocalyptic Heavenly City was very general in Semitic lands. 

Arabian writers about voyages to the East speak of a amilar 
white city, al-Barraga, the brilliant, built of shining white stone 
with white domes, in which cries and songs were heard, but 
no inhabitants seen,” Sailors landed there to take water and 
found it clear and sweet with an odor of camphor, but the 
houses receded as fast as approached, and finally faded 
from view.29 

There were certain affinities in the word Adfir which no 
doubt appealed to the Arabic mind. The stem is the same in 
form and meaning as our word “cover”. It suggesis Hebrew 
kopher, bitumen or pitch, with which Noah's Ark and Moses’ 








' Thonsand ond One Nights, Payne edition, V, 167—8. 

™ Eneyelopacdia of Ifam, No. 26, pp. 619—520. 

t? The word borraga is the same as boregetA, ome of the wtones of the 
high priest's breast-plate in Exod. 50, said by Talmudic writers to have 
the Temple at Jerusiem; and this is the same as smaragidos, one of 
the foundations of the Heawmnly City of the Apocalypse (Rev. 18), In 
terms of gem-stomes this was the rock-orystal rather than the beryl. 

Digest, of Marvels; Ferrand, op. cit 145. 
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ark of bulrushes are said to have been covered, and also a 
whole series of ideas connected with atonement, offerings, and 
sacrifice. Fom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, is from the 
same stem; also kapporeth, the mercy seat above the Ark of 
the Covenant, The same word jophey means henna?! from the 
original meaning to cover over or smear, thence to lide or 
Pataiiag Res Las Sierra ee ccna Np 
follow.2* Closely related is Arabic qidvir, “grave”, But the 
fovea bifar i fereapalar Sn: Avahie and wogutets a foreign origin 
or influence, even though the Arabs apply the same word to 
the covered spathe of their own date-palm. India lies half-way 
between Arabian and Sumatra, and we might infer some 
borrowing from Indic vernaculars; but this would not help us 
much, for Professor Jackson and Professor Edgerton seem to 
think that the Indic and Persian words have no indi 
flavor. Dr. Laufer has traced the forms of the word from India 
through Tibet to Mongolia, and thinks that the differences 
between Sanskrit and the vernaculars are dialectic varinnts,2 
It is possible, of course, that the Sanskrit form karpura is the 
result of “back-writing” from a vernacular kapiir, or kappir. 
Dr. Lanfer seems to be of the opinion, however, that the word 
is not Indic, and traces it to an early form, giadbura, or 
giadbula. This is not difficult to carry buck to 4 Malay original, 
which indeed is probable because of the known Sumatran 
origin of the substance, The word can probably be identified 
with the name of the Heavenly ‘Tree of the Bataks, gaa, or 
gamba, and their ceremonial meal, gambir. 

While probably derived from a common Malayo-Indonesian 
stock, the Bataks have held themselves aloof from all modern 
Malays, whom they regard as foreigners and dist n 
Europeans only by the color of their teeth.4 The name of the 
heavenly tree in the Batak language is Gambii-barus. Baru is 
spirit, Gambu, with a root form g@bi, means “to scatter”, “to 











ri But the Arabs call it abAinnd, the leaf sjhanso, kt. lietnn. och 
Malay imei. 

HCE Haupt, Biblische Lickeslialer, U—129: aleo Journal of Bitlical 
Juterature, 36. 263, 

3 fiae-fromica, 685—591, 

a (TF, Warneck, Tobatakech-Deutechen Woirtertuch, 246; Anderson, 
Afission to the East Ooast of Sumatra in 1633, p. 147. 
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hand out”. or “to distribute”, A derivative form gambir, with 
Fariants, hambiir, hampar, kampir, is “that which is handed 
out" or distributed—rice at a tribal ceremony, human fate at 
the hands of the father-god. Literally the name of the tree 
may be rendered “snirit-gift', The m isa Malay infix, implying 
manner, internal moyement, happening, duration, or repetition. 
The final ¢ is a derivative form and may be a transposed infix, 
Among these variant Malay forms is kdpir, which may mean 
the white crystals found im the camphor tree, or a similar 
substance found in a variety of bamboo, or chalk, or the lime 
used in betel chewing. The initial guttural varies in intensity, 
for in modern Malay we have abur, “to lavish", “to waste", or 
“to be prodigal in esncsrrorecle with derivatives amiur and 
hamiur, “strewing™, “dropping down”, or “scattering”. Also 
kapar, “scattered about", with which kapur would seem to be 
connected. The word may have, therefore, a dual significance; 
material, as relating to the crystals found scattered through 
the trunk of the tree, and ceremonial, as connected with the 
heavenly Tree of Fate: All modern Malay dialects apply the 
word to chalk, im connection with the whitening of shoes or 
bleaching of fabrics, and to lime, whether for betel chewing or | 
for whitewashing and construction. But these applications of 
the word seem to be relatively late and are probably due to 
similarity of appearance. Kafiri in modern Persian and 
Hindustani means “white”, obviously derived through Arabic 
from these Malay forms.** 

The Greek forms kaphoura and kamphora, the Sanskrit 
karpiira, the later Indic kapir and kappiira, the Syriac kapur 
and the Arabic ka@far, are apparently oll traceable to Malay 
variations, Infixed m and r and suffixed r have already been 
noted. In a Malay dictionary I note three variations of a 
single word in as many dialecte—Malacea hirsig, Sunda kasig, 
und Macassar fdsig. The name of the water buffalo, which 
She ipaaieate, Sell CORPSE, 16. ASABE word korbau, and its 


Ff. Winstedt,, 3alay Grammar; Jousire, Naro-Bataksch Woorden- 
feck, B4, 60; Shellabeer,; 4 Male Faglish Vocalwlary, 53, 57, 114; Van 
dor Touk, Bafakech Noederduitech Woordenboek 88, 159; Skeat, Ettpno- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language, mab verbo camphor, 

As to which Prof. Haupt cites Moyer's Gro/ses Konrersationt- 
Lexikon, & ed, 10, b4—«. 
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original form 1 pe cla large Sie en La 
Sumatran tribe, the Menang-ta 

The Chinese, who > a caniphor at about the same time 
as the Arabs and placed a very high value wpon it, paid no 
attention to its names in Mulay or Arabic and called it 
“dragon's brains”, lung-nau.*? This seems to be « fanciful name 
due to the appearance of the crystals, Various forms of this 
ann hss tte aml gtnncun esata ce aoe f= he 
Philippmes; and to the Japanose it is “brain-matter", ane 
The lend of. Chryse, the meeting point between commer 
Chinese and Arabic, i the line between “brain-ma 
“hidden-matter" as commercial names for camphar, 

In Arabic the word becomes ka fiir with a significance of 
“hidden” or “covered up", instead of “scattered about" ar 
“distributed” which it seems to have in - Again the 
meaning is so apt as to explain the ready passage of the word 
between the two languages. The substance does not appear in 

mmerce until after the time of Ptolemy, who had reports 
aes Greek, Indian and Arabian sources of voyages eeraae 
and beyond. ‘There is no reason why the Arabs show 
have found it locally used and perceived its commercial saben 
hosed on its mysterious divine virtues, of which they could 
make much with the credulous peoples with whom. they dealt, 

Whether its origin be Malay or Semitic, the word kapir or 
kafur is an onuseal form im either,** and its persistence as a 
trade name may be due to its manifold and appropriate 
ufiinities. Is it unreasonoble to ‘suppose that the Bataks of 
Sumatra adopted a foreign form of the name for their Heavenly 
Tree which could be spoken without breaking the taboo? The 
Kayans of Borneo when bunting camphor, aay merely “the 
thing that smells”. Did the Bataks of Sumatra refrain from 


11 Qf. Cordier’s Yule's Mareo Polo, UL, 803: Adams, Comment. Puulus 
Aegineta, 8; 497—9, 

™ Yuhodo, Japanese- English Pocket Dictionary, 635, I-taing, the 
Chinese Boddhist pilgrim writing in the 7! century, menticna Baros 
camphor; Records of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, Chap, 27. 

* Teo long vowels are unusual in a Semitic noun, but not imposable, 
for wo have Hobrew gifir, amoke; and the form. is probably South- 
Arabian, not classical, 

= Fraser, op. cit, 406; of. aleo Boocuri, Wanderings in the Great 
Forests of Boras, 872—5, . 
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saying “spirit gift’ and prefer “the thing that is hidden", 
harrowing from the seafaring traders who paid them such a 
fabulous price for it? Were they not, in fact, safeguarded by 
so doing, because their begu could not be supposed to under- 
stand Pee It is possible at least that the elaborate 
ceremonies connected with the gathering of camphor were ‘not 
worked out a a foreign demand appeared for it which taxed. 
the productive capacity of their forests. Similar customs are 
noted in the mining for tin among Malay tribes in Banka and 
Billiton, all being essentially propitiatory rites to obtain the 
benevolence of good spirits or to deceive ovil spirits and thus 
enhance the fortunes of the tribe. It is by no means im- 
possible that the Arabic word was carried over into Batak as 
the spoken name of their Tree of Fate, and its real name 
succesefully concealed. 

The Sanskrit and Prakrit forms may havo been derived from 
the Malacca Peninsula rather than Sumatra, direct from the 
Malay without Arabic influence. A northern origin for the 
Bataks is suggested by their own legend. The name of their 
port on the west coast of Sumatra, Baros, is the word for 
spirit, and recalle the nmumo Langabalue. or Langabaros, an 
old nome for the Nicobar islands—traces possibly of the 
southward migration of a tribal god.% 

Only the Bataks could solve for us the origmal form from 
which the word camphor is derived, It is taboo, and so they 
would not if they could; but as ther Singamangaraja (Malay 
for Sinha Maliarajah, that is, lion-great-ruler) claims descent 
from one of the three song of Alexander the Great, named 
Sri Iskander, they probably could not if they would.” 

Tt is a fact that the Arabs, finding a world market for 


a1 Prarer, op, cit, 407. 

23 Of. Farrand, op. cit. 95, 181; Butakepiegel, pub. by the Batak [usti- 
tute, The Hague, Lijst con de roornaamate aardrijkelunde xamen in den 
Nedertandech Indiechen Archipel, Batavia, 1906, Sulaiman, writing in 351, 
says “these people do mot understand Arabic, nor any of the languages 
epoken. by tha) merrhants,” (Ferrand 39.) Dimaikt confuses Balus with 

which he says is the place where the camphor tres grows. 
(Ferrund 382—3.) 

= Junghubn, op. cit. Mas‘tdi, writing in 9565, observes of those 

islands “all their kings bear the title of Maharajah.” (Ferrand *.) 
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frankincense greater than the supply available at the ports of 
the (rulf of Aden, found a nearly related tree in Sumatra 
which they called lwhan jawi; that is, frankincense of JAwa, 
which waz the early name for Sumatra. Frankincense was 
another very holy tree, and the fumes from the burning of its 
gum brought human henefits valued at a high price, which 
Arab merchants found it profitable fo secure, The virtues: of 
the iuban jdwi were asserted to be identical with those of the 
incense of the land of Punt sought out by the fleets of the 
Pharaohs, This name we, following the Portuguese, have 
corrupted into benzoin,+ and Marsden, a century ago, into 
benjamin. But this tree was first found in the Batak territory 
of Sumatra and the Bataks still call that tree alohan.5 Surely 
that is pure Arabic; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Arab merchants seeking a more generous supply of the 
ascred frankincense found st the same time.a tree held similarly 
sacred by the Bataks of Sumatra, and that they commercialized 
the divine virtues of its crystals just as they did the virtues of 
the frankincense. The market was rather different, Frankincense 
was treasured especially in Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
the Mediterranean world; camphor in India and the East; 
yet the Arabs succeeded in convincing the Chinese of the 
virtues of frankinconse, and the Persians of the virtues of 
camphor. 

The rapid spread of Idam over the Indian Archi iptlago 
followed lines of trade established by Arab shipping long before 











After this paper was presented to the Society, additional 
details were received through Consul ‘Spamer at Medan, 








Mt Of, Lanfer, op. cil.; Marsden, History of Sumatra: Andersen, op, cit, 0M. 

4 Anderton, op. cit, SM. Schreiber, Die Battas in threm Verkdlines 

“Of Van den Berg, Le Hadramaué ef [es Colonies Arabes dans 
FArchipel Indien, Batavia, 1886; also various notes to Alberuni's India, 
Sechas's edithon. 


including an unpublished Batak legend, which it seems worth 
while to append. 

According to Assistant Resident Schroeder of Tartutung, 
Tapanuli, Sumatra, the native stories about the intiuence of 
earthquakes and insects upon camphor are founded wpon fact, 
Camphor is found ouly in holes or cracks. in the wood. This 
wood is rather firm, but splits easily, especially in a radial 
direction, ‘and. ‘this in’ fact resulta: from severe earthquakes. In 

ransform the camphor oil into borneol crystals, an 
oxidation: process is necessary, and the possibility for this is 
furnished by the presence of wood-boring insects. According to 
several accounts the camphor seekers can tell by 4 rustling 
sound within the tree when camphor is present, and for this 
sound the gnawing of the larvae is said to be responsible. 
The tree is felled in order to obtain the product, and the 
camphor veins usually ran in spirals around the heart of the tree 

The conse! has also obtained from Bona haju (chief of camphor 
expeditions) Pa Tambok of Pardomnan (Barus) an account of 
the legendary origin of camphor as told by the Bataks, A 
beautiful girl of supernatural origin named Nan Tar Tar Nan 
Tor Tor was married to a mortal named Si Pagedag Si Pagedog, 
ander an agreement that the hushand would never allow her 
to dance; but a dissolute neighbor, enamored of her beauties, 
beguiled the husband in an unguarded moment into sending 
his wife a message asking her to dance, She obeyed; but hardly 
had she began when with a shriek she vanished upwards, Begu 
Sombson, the evil spirit, having thus been given power over 
the spirit of her unborn child. She flew to « langhukung bush 
and took on the properties of camphor, but the bush was too 
«mall and was nibbled at by the cattle, and she moved to a 
johar tree. Not finding this tree an ideal abode, she then 
moved to a suja tree, the present camphor tree, where ashe 
lives to the present day. Her husband, stricken by grief and 
remorse, hunted her everywhere, and m a dream it was 
revealed to him that she lived inside the supa tree. He tried 
to find her by beating against each tree with a stick, but not 
finding her, he made an end of his life, His soul still torments 
camphor-seekers, who hear his cries and the striking of his 
stick against the trees. If his spirit hovers near « tree, then 
Nano Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor disappears and no camphor 
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found. To this day the chief of the camphor seekers does not 
place his hut near a tree from which the cries of Si Pagedag 
Si Pagedog can be heard, since he knows that Nan Tar Tar 
Nan Tor Tor has already fled. Batak wives «till wear leaves 
Somhaon, the kidnapper of Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor. 
According to the Acting Controller of Barus, camphor 
seeking is usually undertaken by « ruler or village head, who 
engages a camphor seeker or Bona haju, who is  diviner. 
During the search this man uses opium excessively and lives 
strictly secladed in abnormal mental condition, liying wholly in 
the thought of finding camphor, When the necessary funds 
‘have been ailvanced by the village head the Bona haju and 
his helpers go into the forests and build a hut in some section 
where camphor trees abound. Places where Imocking sounds 
are heard im the trees are avoided because no camphor will be 
found there, The Bona haju then lays on the ground a» leaf 
and the stem toward the camphor trees, On the outside of the 





Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor, and as many cubes of ginger root 
cooked with salt as there are partakers in the expedition, 
Three, five, seven or even twelve persons may take part. The 
from which they come shows where the hunt is to take place, 
The color of the ants approaching the salted ginger indicates 
the color of the animal to be sacrificed; a red ant culls for a 
white butialo, and a black ant for a black one, Each piece of 
ginger root Inid on the leaf is named for one of the expedition, 
and he whose cube is first attacked by the ante becomes the 
leader of the chipping expedition. According as the ginger 
root is eaten at either end or in the middle, it tells whether 
camphor is to be found in the valley, on the slope or at the 
top of the hill, The Bona haju then returns to his hut and 
by the use of opium induces a dream in which there sppears 
to him a woman who offers him rice. Her rank and the 
quantity of rice give further instruction as to the kind of tree 
to be tapped and whether it will pay. The seekers distinguish 
between three kinds of camphor trees having bark of difierent 
shades. The color of the face of the dream-woman determines 








what trees are to be tapped. The length of her hair indicates 
whether or not trees having long serial roots should be tapped, 
If she wears a short jacket then the trees with smooth trunks 
are to be tapped. If she offers much rice, the tree tapped will 
have much camphor. After her appearance in the dream, 

white, brown and black chicken is killed m honor of Begu 
Sombaon, the evil spirit, upon whom the Bona haju then calls 
beseeching the grant of finding camphor, without which he 
declares he must kill himself, He then goes to the village head 
to inform him as to the color of the carabao to be sacrificed. 
Sometimes other sacrifices are called for. The spirit of the 
Ghital /cesauler Way Ba aah Tn that case the child is kid- 
napped from some neighboring village and left alone in the 
woods, a prey in thoir belief for Begu Sombaon, the evil spirit, 
but in reality for the tigers. It is thought to be a good sign 
when a tiger, which is the riding animal of Begu Sombaon, 
comes to 4 native hut. This isa sure sign of a rich harvest 
of camphor, and it is only necessary to follow the beast and 
observe the trees on which he makes « mark with his claws. 
This is a proof of the favorable inclination of Begu Sombaon, 
the tiger acting as his messenger. Another good sign is the 
presence in a tree of the nest of a snake, Velar ratarata. This 
snake is said to have been appomted by Begu Sombaon as 
the keeper of Nan Tar Tar Nan Tor Tor, and where he is 
much camphor is found. 

When the instructions of the Bona baju are wrong and no 
camphor is found, this ia attributed to failure to. observe the 
ceremonial taboos, In snch cases the arts of divination begin 
anew, larger sucrifices are called for, and if the village head 
refuses to fornish them, the Bona haju as priest and mediator 
must give his own life as security to Begu Sombaon for ful- 
fillment of hia pledges. However, to avert this evil from him- 
velf, he may appoint one of his helpers as substitute. Since the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Dutch Government over 
the Bataks, Sombaon, like all other spirits, is said to care less 
for human offerings and people are less apt to disappear. 

When there has been a rich harvest of cumphor, the whole 
neighborhood turns out with great joy and the happy return 
ie celebrated with druma and dancing. 

According to the custom of the Bataks, a Bona haju cannot 
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be prosecuted for debt and he is exempt from taxation, but it 
is his lot to die poor. 

The old men disapprove modern neglect of ancient custom 
and claim that this has its effect in the chopping down of 
empty trees. “They incense the spirit Sombaon; fools they are, 
in company with Si Pagedag Si Pagedog.” 





Professor Dougherty's note on Ancient Teima and Babylon 
(JAOS 41, 458—459) throws new light upon an interesting 
political situation. The later Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
dynasties pursued a policy of aggression in all possible directions, 
Tribute lists indicate that they were more successful toward 
the West and South than toward the North and East, Most 
of Arabia paid tribute, and control was maintained hy garrisons 
at points which commanded the trade-routes. These were always 
few in number and fixed by the water-supply. Both dynasties 
succumbed to combinations of Eastern enemies with discon- 
tented elements within their own boundaries, This condition is 
reflected in certain paseages in the Hebrew prophets, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, which appear to be incitements to rebellion against 
the oppressive central government, mentioned under names not 
its own, which were chosen for reasons of political safety. Isaiah 
had no special grievance against Babylon, but a very real one 
against Nineveh because of the aggression of Sennacherib; yet 
(chapters 13 and 14) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Nineveh, and predicts it upon Babylon. As Nineveh was 
then engaged upon the reduction of Babylon, the prophecy of 
destruction would pass for subserviency rather than sedition; 
yet those who had ears might hear. Perhaps also the command 
in Exod. 2247, “revile not God, nor curse a ruler among thy 
people,” caused the curse to be expressed indirectly. Ezekiel 
had no grievance against Tyre, but a very real one again: 
Rabylon beeause of the aggression of Nebuchadrezzar IT; yet 
(chapters 27 and 28) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Babylon and predicts it of Tyre, upon the reduction of 
which Babylon was then engaged. But his real meaning appears 
in his statement (17 3-4, 12) that Canaan (i. ¢, Tyre) — Babylon, 
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and that the “land of traffic” and its merchants cent - 
And the precious substances for the possession of which “Tyre” 
is condemned are precisely those of which Nebuchadrezzar IT 
had plundered the temple and palace at Jerusalem. The faram 
had been violated and the prophets applied the lex talionis. 

The employment of Phoenicum shipbuilders and sailors by 
Sennacherib in his naval Campaign against Flam is well known. 
The fruits of such assistance are indicated in a passage in 
Teaiah (22 si! “ which the Jewish Revision offers a new and 
striking version 

«BololA) thie Inna of the Chaldenns—this is the perphe that was 
not, when Asehur foonded it for sahigmen.” 
Subsequent activitie; of these seafarers in the Persian Gulf 
and at Gerrha and other ports controlling the Central Arabian 
caravan routes are also well known. We may infer that the 
Neo-Babylonian kings would lave been glad to curtail the 
fuvors extended to them by their Assyrian predecessors. 

The tablets described hy Professor Dougherty tell of a regency 
of the Crown Prince in Babylon while the ruling monarch was 
absent during long intervals on affairs of state, to be under- 
stood a6 military. The same condition is shown in Ezekiel 
where (chapter 26) a doom is pronounced jointly upon the 
Prince and King of “Tyre” (the Prince reesiving the most 
attention), because of their possession of the Jerusalem plunder, 
The tablets refer to Nabonidus and Belshazzar, Ezekiel refers 
probably to Nebuchadrezzar If and Amil-Marduk. The King 
may have been abeent on some military enterprise, or he may 
have been temporarily incapacitated, as we read in the book 
of Damiel (4 30). 

Further light in this direction may be confidently expected 
az other tablets of the period are published. 

Witrnen H. Scuore 














He, kihia and qalhal 


In AJSL 32. 64 (cf. JBL 38, 151, u. 15)! T chowed that Heb. 
kom, idol-priest, wax identical with Ass, ramkw, priest, prop. 
SS 

\ For the abbreviations see above, p. 30}, n. 1. 
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lustrator, My explanation has been adopted in n, 31 to the 
new (1921) edition of Delitzsch's Babel und Bibel. Both kamar 
and ramak are transposed doublets of makar, to water, 4 
denominative stem derived from makdru, well <héru, to dig, 
(JBL 36. 264; 34. 55; 37, 227; 40, 171. 172). JBL 36, 99 I 
pointed out that the original meaning of Heb, rd%@ and hoeé, 
seer, as well as mé'dnén, diviner, was scryer. Even the elaborate 
syatem of hepatoscopy which we find im the cuneiform omen 
tublets was originally, it may be supposed, merely gazing on 
the smooth, shiny surface of a liver. The tribes of the Northwest- 
Indian frontier use the liver of an animal for scrying (EB 
7, 567"). David Kimbi states in his remarks on Hz, 21, 26, 
where. the king of Babylon stands at the fork of the road to 
practice divination, polishing arrows, consulting teraphim, gazing 
on a liver, that diviners gaze not only on a polished arrow- 
head, or thumb-nail, or aword-blade, or mirror, but aleo on a 
liver, because it possesses gloss, i.e. a reflective surface (JBL 
$6, 38). For consulting the teraphim see my paper Was David 
an Aryan? (OC 33, 44) and for the proper pronunciation traptm 
(i. &. providers) cf. JBL 38, 84" 

The German terms for scrying or crystal-gazing (cf OD, 
Supplement a v. and ALB 29, 544% are Kristallschawen, 
Kristallomantie, Beryllomantie (MK* 11, 718) or Katoptromuantie 
(AK® 10, 754) or Hydromantie (MK* 9, 695). Serying is a 
form of autohypnotization. A seryer is called in German also 

Eingelseher: in an article on Al-Gotha by Marie v. Bunsen, 
published in the German weekly Daheim, Sept. 6,1919, p. 10", 
the author says that Duke John Frederick, who induced his 
father to found the university of Jena im 1558, sere Ose) 
einem Engeleeler, dey das Kommende in einer Ko : 
kaunte (cf. EB 12, 639%, 1 7; 15, 459"), We nore nl 
the peep-stone or garing-orystal of the founder of Mormonism 
(EB 18, 849°; RE? 13, 466, |. 29; 469, L 59). Cy. also 
Kar! Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition 
(Leipaic, 1893). 

Reape venreule ee, ia identical with Arab. Aijiin, diviner. 

ginal meaning is a OPIN: PREF as Kinig re 
;n hie Hebrew dictionary, but soothsayer which means « all 
telling the truth. Ger. Wahrsager has the same meaning, «hile 
Weiseuger, prophet, is connected with wissen, to know = Lat. 
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videre, Eng. wit > witch, wizard, &. AS witya means seer, 
prophet, soothsayer, magician; wizard denoted orig. wise man, 
sage, and wise woman signified fortune-teller; cf, Heb. fidde'Gni, 
Ass. mada, Arab. air (JHUC 316. 24; JAOS 40, 218, a), 

Cur sooth, which is connected with Skt. sat and Gr, ércs, 
true, means truth and true. Sir Walter Scott says: Announced 
by prophet sooth and true, The prophetic old man of the sea, 
Proteus, whe knew all things, past, present, and future, has the 
epithet »ypepriz, infallible, reliable, veracious, true, a compound 
of vy and djpaprévex, In Greek, Heb. kihén appears as xoips 
which according to Hesychinus (xoijs: lipets Kufelpew 3 xatialpuw 
dovia) denotes a priest in the Samothracian mysteries in con- 
as ul a eae sabi coke sega es eines riod 
be derived from it; the g represen assimilatior 
the k to the n (JBL 56, 141, “_ PAPS 58, 243/. Similarly 
we have in Ethiopic: giighin or guéhén, mystery, instead of 
kiha. There is, of course, a close interrelation between magic 
and priesthood (ZB41 29. 3174), 

The stem of Heh, kdhén is a modification of Aitn from which 
we have in Assyrian: Aéttu = kéntu, truth, fem. of kenu. We 
have in Gen: 42, 11: Kénim dndlmfi, we are true (i. ¢ honest) 
men, and in Eccl. 8, 10: Gé& ken ‘adi, who did right. Heb. 
ken, true, right, appears also in laken, all right (JRL 29. 105") 
and in akén, verily, where the initial vowel is a remnant of 
the preposition ima, as it is also in djmél and dmi, yesterday, 
az = azii, then, &c. (JB 36.148), For the adversative use 
of akén (lit. in sooth, in truth, indeed) ¢f. Lat. verum, vero. The 
¢ in kén is long; of. the spellings of kénd in Syriac (Nildeke, 
Syr. Gro § 98, B) and cuneiform ki-enw (AW g29%. Heb. 
kén, mét = kayin, mayil. 

Acs, mudkinw (> Heb. mighin) is not derived from tin, but 
from Ain, Arab. kina-jaltina = nida’a (AJUEL 23. 9964. JBL 
33. 295%, Arab. istakana belongs to the same stem. Ass, 
wuikinu denotes freetorn, and mér amili: full-born; see my 
paper The Son of Man in Monist 29, 125 (cf. JAOS 37. 14 
JBE 40. 183).. The synonym of mir-emili, son of a man, mér- 
bani, son of a father (HW 176"; AL* 19, 148) corresponiis bo 
the Roman patrician; Lat. patriciue means fathered, i, ¢. a man 
with a family and genealogy (FB '1 20, 991%, 

Just as sooth ia connected with Lat. esse, to be; sunt, they are, 
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so Kim is the common verb for to be in Arabic and Phoenician 
(Lidzbarski, Epigraphik 294). For the original meaning of 
Heb. haid, to be, ci JBE 38. 163+. A medial h is often secondary: 
we have in Aramaic ec. g. béhét, to be ashamed; réhéf, to run; 
kthél, to be able, for Heb, bag, rig, Adil = takdl, and withri, 
light, for Arab. nfir (AJSE 20. 171; 22, 250%, Nah. 46"), In 
the same way the stem of Heb. qakél or gthilla, congregation, 
is a modification of gil, to call; the original meaning is convo- 
cation. In Arabic, gila is the common word for to say. The 
same root is preserved in Arab. nagl, tale, and ndgal, ready 
repartee; of Arab. nazf<nafe and Eth. cafina < nafdza, also 
arate ndfara which is a N of firva: the diminutive nu/fdir 
corresponds in some respects to Heb, péléfa (AJP 43, 241). 
Of course, many priests and prophets were unrighteous (Jer. 
23, 11) and there were many false prophets who deceived many 
(Matt. 24, 11) but iy Senet yy eh eet wee the 
ats just as Sennacherib's father, who on the death of Shal- 
naneser [V during the siege of Samaria in 722 seized the crown, 
called himself Sarru-kenw, the true king, a name like the Heb. 
malkd-ciidg, legitimate king (JBL 37. 2094; JPOS 1. 69, 0. 2). 
Pavn Haver 
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He, qitit a doublet af ‘akin. 


imorphiam ia much more common in Semitic than is generally 
epi: I have discussed transposed doublets in a number 
of passages (c.g. JBL 34.61% 634; 35, 158", 322, 36, 140°; 
37, 9294: BB. 47", 12% 99. 1634 1684; AJSL 26, 234%; 33. 45%). 
Doublets are often very dissimilar: both cattle and chatlel are 
doublets of capital, principal, stock; grotto 1s a doublet of crypt, 
and sero a doublet af cypher > Ass. dipru, message (Kings 
198, 47). Im the same way Heb, gifdr, smoke, is a doublet of 
‘ajan. The atem of gifir is identical with Syr. ‘ddr, to rise up 
as vapor, steam, or smoke, The { is due to partial assimilation 
of ¢ to g asin Heh. gatdl — Arab. gitala (SFG 73", VG 154, bh). 
The ¢ is preserved in Ass. guirw, smoke, and gutrénu, sacrifice 
(HW 600; JBL 3i, 219), In Arabic we have gutfr, fragrant 
steam of roasted meat, with 4 but migfar, censer, and gifur, 
aloes (i. c. eaglewood which yields « fragrant odor when burnt) 


&@ JA08 G 
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with (, Both Arab, gufér and ‘dfar are Aramaic loanwords: 
the genuine Arabic form is ‘ifan,. smoke, and the corresponding 
Hebrew word is “aidn. For Aram. {= Arab, tcf Aram. gaffdiid, 
cucumbers == Arab, gitta’ (JBL 35. 162). For n <r ef. Aram. 
madnéha — Heb. mizrih, sunrise, and for g =": Aram. drgd, 
earth = (rd, also Hel). gard — Aram, ‘ira’ (or 'dré) to meet 
(Aram. (3-'ur’h = Heb. ligrta) — Arab, 'érada, to uppear, to 
happen >'ard-al-jai4, military review, parade — Heh. ‘apt, festal 
assembly, which has passed into Aramaic as ‘igdérii, Pentecost 
> Arab. ‘Gngarah. For the final @ in Heb. gara of. Syr. méhd, 
to strike < mé)d' = Ass. mazdicu, Arab, mixada. Heb. mahdg in 
Jad. 5, 26 can hardly be a dialectic form of this stem (WF' 222). 
The primary connotation of Heb, ‘alin, emoke — Arab, ‘dtan 
is ascending (cf. Arab, ‘itana, or “dfana, fi-ljabali, to ascend 
& mountain). For Arab. ‘dina, to stink; we may compare our 
reek (— Ger. rauchen) which meant orig. lo smoke, steam, exhale, 
while it now denotes to stink. The noun reek was formerly used 
for incense, Another doublet of this stem is Arab, ‘érifa, to 
know (orig. to scent) — Ass. eréiu (JBL 34.72; JHUC 316. 24). 
Hoffmann’s combination of Arab. ‘itan with Syr. findnd is 
impossible: findnd is transposition of néfand — Arab. nafainah, 
stench (ZOMG 69, 664) For the meaning of Eth, astantana cf. 
Arab, watana < uatan (Phen. jatan) — Heb. natén (NBSS 200). 
Heb. éf4m, unceasing, is derived from the same stem. We should 
expect Otdin; of Heb. deir, treasure (< vacar = nacar) and Aram. 
gir, heap of stones — pijdr (PAPS 58. 241). On the other 
hond, we find im Syriac: agb, to dry, instead of ajbid, and 
ayda’, to make known, instead of ajdé', although the i of these 
verbs does not represent an original y (SFG 22. 1; JBL 34. 72). 
The root én appears in Arab, tédina, to stink, with partial 
assimilation of f to nw, as mn Ass, naddnu, to give (SFG 43, 2). 
For the prefixed | see JBL 35.991", We have it also in Heb. 
tannim, jackals; the wild jackals emit a highly offensive odor, 
Similarly goats are called ‘izzim, strong, @. « ill-smelling, The 
goats are therefore symbols of evil (JBL 39, 154, |. 9). The n 
in Ass, onzw (Sum. meu, wi) ia secondary (JAOS 41, 177%), 
Nor can Syr. @ndnd be connected with atiind, oyen < Sum. 
udun (MLN $3. 433) or with Ass. tumrn (ct. Heb. crm = 
Eth. 2indm — Ass. zunnu== Arab. méienah). Ass. tumru, smoke 
(JAOS 38. 336, 1. 8) and Heb, tamér, palm (= Arab. tamr, 
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dates) are derived from the secondary reflexive stem famar < 
amar, to be high > Heb, amir, top of a tree, and Arab. amir, 
prince (ZDMG 63. 518, 1. 37). The verb amar, to command, 
is denominative (¢f. our to lord), From the same stem we must 
derive also Heb. timdraé (< témird; cf AJSE 22, 256,*; JBL 
39, 160) column of smoke (Khull. 112* — BY 8, 1163, Lb. 1). 

Parn Haver 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The Executive Committee has by unanimous vote elected the following 


De, N. Adrimni Mr. Elmer D, Merrill 
Mrz. Robert A. Bailey Jr. Prof, other Parker 

Mr. Alfred BL Campbell Mr. Antonio M. Paterno 
Mr. Morris G. Cohen Dr, Otto Sobeerer 

Mr. Nariman M. Dhalla Mr. Victor SharenkoiT 
Pre, D. 0, Gilmorn Rev. James Watt 

Mr, Ernest P. Horrwitz Prof. Harry Clinton York 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC, 

Ou July 10-18, 1992, = meeting was held in Paris to celebrate the 
disovery of Chumpollion. Tho delegates from this Society appointed by 
the Directors, upon invitation from the Socidié Asiatique, were the follo- 
wing: The President, Professor Hopkins; Dr. Abbott, Prof. Bloomfield, 
Prof. Breasted, Prof, Gottheil, Prof. Jackeon, Prof. Jewett, Prof. Lanman, 
and Professors Breasted, Gottheil, Jackson, Jewett, and Lanman were: 
present. 

The centenary of Champollion's discovery was ulso celebrated at 
later meeting held in Grenoble, October 7 and 8, 10? at which this 5o- 

The EK. B. Cama Oriental Inatitute (172, Sukhadwala Building, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay) invites compatitive eesays for the Saroeh E.R. Cama 
Prize, of the value of 225 Rupees, on the following mbject: “A lucid and 
thoroughly intelligible translation in English of the 8%nd, 83nd, and Sth 
chapters of the Vasa (the last three chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gaths), in 
wherever tiecessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 
The instructions state that “the easay should be designated by = motto 
and should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
competitor and his Post Office adres, and should reach the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institate {address aa above] on or before Sth July 1920. 
The competition is open to all.” 
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PERSON ALIA 

Professor Theophile J. Meek hes been appointed Professor of Semitic 

Professor Julian Morgenstern hus been appointed President of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

The Rev. Geo. 5S. Kukhi hat had his name changed by legislative 
enactment to George S. Cooke. He hus accepted the pastorate of the First 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

To authors and publishers of books on oriental subjects 
editors to enlarge the Jovmean and to devote Approximately one-fourth 
of its space to reviews of important works on oriental subjects, It is 
intended to begin pobHeation of such reviews With the next volume, to 
appear in the year 193, The editors will he glad to receive for raview 
copies of new publications within the fields whick the Jovuwat covers. 
They reserve the right to decide in the euse of each book whether a 
review of it would be suitable for the Jorneat All books for review 
thonld be sent to ope of the editors (Max L. Margolis, 152 West 
Hortter St, Philudelphis, Ps, or Franklin Edgerton, 107 Bryn Mawr 


end should be accompanied by = statement to 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORTENTAL SOCIETY 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-fourth meeting, were held in Chicago, Illinois, at 
the University of Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of Easter Week, April 18, 19, 20, 1922; this was a joint 
meeting with the Middle West Branch of the Society. 

The following members were present al one oF more sessions: 





Abbott Jockeon, A. V. W. Schaeffer 
Allen Jackson, ‘Mrs. Schmidt 
Barret Judson Schoif 
Breasted Kelly Seott, J, A, 
Buck Kevfits Smith, J. M. P. 
Bull Laufer Snyder 
Buttenwiesar Leavitt Sprengling 
Cohon as Waterman 
Dorf Wicker, Mis» 
Edgerton, W. F Willett 

Eiselen Wolfenson 
Faller Yohannan 
Grant [Total: 48} 
Haup ! ; J 

Hewes 








At 2:83 P. M. after the business session of the Middle West 
Branch (see page 4U1£), the first session of the Society was 
called to order by Vie ywetiient Nathaniel Schmidt. The 

eading Proceedings at Baltimore in 1921 was dispensed 








380 Proceedings of the 
(41.161—187): there were no corrections and they were approved 

Professor Hreasted, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented its report in the form of a printed 
program. The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesaday 
evening at 8:0) P.M. to be a meeting of public character, 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 A. M. Thursday morning at 
9;30 A.M. and Thursday afternoon at 2:30 P. M. It was 
announced that srrangements had been made for the members 
to go m a body on Wednesday afternoon to the Field Museum, 
and thence to the Art Institute: and that the members were 
invited to 4 dinner at the Art Institute at 7 P. ML, as guests 
of the University of Chicago, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 








REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, 
presented the following report; 

The past year has been one of growth for the Society both extensively, 
in ite membership, and intensively, in ite activities, At ihe last annoal 
have been elected by the Executive Committee, by far the largest number 
Despite the inevitable lowes, we have now « membership of sll classes 
amounting to 608, which is an increase af over fifty per cont in two 
years, Not merely these numbers but their geographical distrihution as 
well indicate the widening influence of the Society, We are already a 
wational orgenization, « fact shown hy the establishment of the Middle 
West Branch five years ago, and now happily attested by the presence 
of the Society as a whole in ite corporate personality at this joint mesting 
in the center of the country; soon, with the ripening of plana already 

While the work of the Society has beon chiefly carried on thru its 
officers and committees, there have been some acta of a more public 
nature whick may be referred to here in anticipation of fuller reports 
by the participants. At the inauguration of President Angell uf Yala 
Univernity last June the Society was officially represented | for 
Lanman. Upon the invitation of the American Academy of Arts anil 
Sciences, the President of the Society and a oumber of ite prominent 
members attended the meeting held in Boston on (october 5, 6, and 7 in 
honor of the visiting representatives of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Société Asiatique, An occasion of different character but even greater 
obligation was the memorial meeting for the late Professor Jasttow, bell 
in Philadelphia ou November 22 last, at which thin Society, thru Dr. Nies, 
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‘te President, and Professors Edgerton, R. G. Kent, Olmstead, Sebmidt, 
and Talcott Williams, joined with many other organizations in the last 
apondence of the Society ha» not been great during the past year, but 
it is = pleasure to inform the members that a foreign organization 
working in a related field, the Gypsy Lore Society, is resuming its acti- 
Vities, interrupted during and after the war, with the publication of the 
first volume of the Third Series of ite Journal 
number, a list not embracing many names, only ten in all, yet of peculiar 
and melancholy mterest 

Professor Bexrmowp Duantice, one of onr oldest honorary members, 
wus professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology at the University 
of Jenn from 1870 until his retirement in 1910. Tn-his chosen domain, 
that of the comparative syntax of the Indo-European languages, be was 
incontestably the leading scholar of his generation, and he bus left an 
For Orientalists, however, there is a special significance im his eariier 
researches concerning the ancient tongue of India, such as those contained 
Verium (1874). Elected in 1878, Died January 8,1022. 

Professor Iemaz Gounzmen, since 1894 at the University of Bedapest, 


was likewise an honorary member of the ety, a distinction weil 
merited by his iuminsting investigations into Mahammadan theology 


and Vorlesungen fier den Infam (1910) may be particularly mentioned, 
the latter being a development of a series of lectures originally planned 
to be given in America. Elected in 1906. Died November 19, 1921. (See 
the Jovrsat, 42, 180 ff.) 

Mrs. Cawite Cramxe Ansorr, wife of Rev. Dr. Justin BE. Abbott, of 
Summit, N.J., bad shared his residence m India and hed cooperated in 
iis Jabors thru her many deeds of charity, so that it was not unfitting 
that sh» should find her final resting-place in thet country while revis- 

ist 


iting last year. When in America, she was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of the Socinty, where her gracious personality will be sorely 


mined. Elected in 1912 Died June 26, 1921. 

Rav. Ir. Davin Sreanr Doves, of New York City, one of our oldest 
members, was a worthy representative of a family distinguished for its 
services to religion, philanthropy, and education. For many years be waa 
President of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and even to the 
date of hin death he retaimed the presidency of the Syrmm Protestant 
December 17, 1921. 

Rev. Wattxe Dae, 5.J., had been since 1908 professor of Seripture 
and Semitica at Woodstock College, Maryland. A profound and accurate 
scholar, whoee training had included « period of study in Syria and in 
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Esrope, be combined unswerving fidelity to the standards of bis Church 
With an active interest in modern Hiblical exegesis. He was = supporter 
of organizations devoted to Palestinian reseurch and contributed many 
i 1016, Died December 10, 1921, 

Mr. J. Wares Fueuens, of Cincinnati, was nationally koown as 
having been, since 1911, the President of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. He took 4 leading part in both the business and the 
civic wfaire of his city and was widely interested in philanthropic 
eodeavors, besides being 2 member of the Board of Governors of the 
Hebrew Union College. Elected in 1921. Died Tune 9, 1981. 

Professor Mozatwe Jasmow, Jn, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
scarcely needs commemoration here, when. the impress of his parsonality 
Appraised In the recent pages of our Jowxwat, the value of which haa 
so often been enhanced by his contributions. Vet it may be permitted 
to recall «specially hia services in the administration of the Society's 
afairs, a Secretary of the Seotion for the Historical Study of Religions 
from 1897 to 1911, of President for the Fear 1914—J5, and at other 


Hebrew ut the University of Pennsylvania and at. the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Philadelphia, rector of St, Michael's Church, 
of New Testament Language aod Interpretation at the University of the 
South, united in a rare degree the qualities of the scholar, the pastor, 
and the champion of civic righteousness. The members of this Society 
will remember him moet of ull us the excavator of Nippur (Nippwr, 
2 role. 1697) and the student of Hebrew religion (The Od Testament and 
the New Sehedarship, 1901; The Heligion of the Hebreics, 1014). Basides 
bin independest publications, he enriched oor Jovaxat with many articlos 
charm of his spoken word. Elected in 1882 Died November 10, sen. 
Mr. Anumaa K, Scumavomman, of the Department of State in Washington, 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople. He wai a specialist in 
Muhammadan law and was greatly interested in all matters touching the 
Orieot Elected in 1001 Died Januery 8, 1999 
| Miss Conseca Wansaw, of Waltham, Mass, was the sinter of the late 
Henry Clarke Warren, ‘Treseurer of this Society from 1882 to 1899 ond 
joint Seeder of the Harvard Oriental Serizs. She had qmuintaine’ jer 
membership for many yeary in faithful memory of her distinguished 
brother. Elected in 1834. Died June 4, 1921. 
Is concluding this report, the OPT eatticline 







and more perticularly of the officers of the Society in responding to kis 
numerous and sometimes burdensome requests for information. Especial 
thanks are due to the officers of the Middle Wert Branch for their help 
with many details of the program of this joint meeting. 

Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

In the dasth of Professor Monau Jastsow, Jn, on the 2td of Jane, 
1921, the American Oriental Society han anffered a severe lox, A member 
of the Society since 1886, he took a very active part in ity work during 
thirty-five years, Numerous articles from bis pen have appeared in the 
Jovawa:, all of them notable contributions to science. For many years 
he was one of the Directors of the Society, a position be beld nt bis 
and, wise counsel, He was elected a Vice-President for the year 1912—16, 
and wan President of the Society in 1914—15. As on Orientalist, Professor 
but hed an extensive familiarity with other sections of the field of 
Arayricna (1905—1919), This publication, whose importance is universaily 
recognized, reveals his axti inary capacity for work, the oomprehen- 
sivenses of his research, and the soundness of his julgment. A comparisun 
of this German edition in three volumes with his earlier bouk in English, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Apsyrin (1895), shows not only the con- 
stant growth of scientific study im this field but aleo his own steadily 
increasing rosstery of the raet material. His intense oeeupation with the 
wabject of religion, which base Jong been one branch of our Society's 
phase of the life of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. In several 
books and a large sumber of articles be discussed various aspects of 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Assyrian religion. Ons of bie last publications 
(im conjunction with A. T. Cluy) was dn Old Babylonian Version of the 
Gilgameah Epic (1991). Results of bin lifelong study of the Hebrew 
pretation of Ecclesiastes, The Book of Job (1020), and The Sumy of Songs 
(posthumous, 1991). In 1916 bo was President of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, and he was o constant contributor to ite Jourmat. 
His interests, ac a citixen of the republic and of the world, in the grest 
problems confronting mankind at the prevent time found expression in 
& series of volumes, succeeding one another in rapid succession: The 
Wer and the Bagdal Railway (1917); The Wer and the Coming Peace 
(1918); Zismiem and the Fuiure of Palestine (1919); and The Eoatern 
representative of American scholarship ot many international congresses 
of Orientalivts and etudamta of the history of religion and had many 
frixnds in academic circles both in Europe and America who will doeply 
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regret his departure in the maturity of his powers and at = time when, 
humanly speaking, the ripest fruits of his extraordinary industry and 

Waurxras, by the death of Dr. Jom P. Perams the Anisrican Oriental 
Society hue lost one of its most honored and esteemed members, one 
who during forty years rendered to it conspicuous service as active 
member, officer, frequent contributor to its Journal, and participant in 
al] ite affairs; ® 
Eissotvap: That tha Society herewith expresses jts high appreciation 
of the record of achievement made by its decessed member und of tha 
spirit. in which bia work was done, in each of the many fislds of his 
busy and fruitfal life; a» scholar and teacher in Oriental and Biblical 
fields of science, author of many important works, explorer and excavator 
the work of social reform in New York City; 

Hesotrep: That the American Oriental Society expresses its sympathy 
with the relatives and friends of its deceased momber, and with all of 
the many who kave been wont te look to him for instraction, counsel, 

Resoiven: That these retolutions be enterad in the records of thé 
Society and published in the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy 
of the resolutions be sent to the family of Dr. Peters. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Treasurer, Profesor A. T. Clay, and that of tho Auditing 





Larry Pry 1) Ls 





Racers axo Exresopvas rox tae Yue gxocxe Decemurs 31, 1921 


PP eit glee em oe 





Expenditures | 
Picreliate $4000: S: Bed Liberty teas Bonde » + =: ~ » » § 3,608.60 
a5.68 


Purchased interest . 6. 005 ee ee ee ae iat 
Uisishatien 4p Ainatoan: Couns of Leaened Boctotise “re 25.00 
C. Snouk Hurgronje, Inlam Dictionary ....-- + > = At 50.25 
W, Drogulin. - 2s eee eee ee ee ‘a 1418 
Editors’ Expense. 4 6 ee seg te ee ee . 34.51 
Guttman, Stern & Guttman, Expense books from Holland re B7h 
Express, on Proceedings to Yale University Press - _ 2441 
ALCS ESR eg il eee ae 96,00 
Mailing Jouraal:. =o o.1 gece ce re tt piaTalaras OLB 
Printing Journal Vol, Be As Ae -. §o6057 


i), No. 6. 2 ££) o> 
al, Noa. 1 se flee et be Bee OB BES. 
41, Na, 3 _ om a sii s°e bee 28 


——— 19,968.09 


Lox) 
100.00 
100.00 


1B6.97 





Membersbip Pa Oe i 1,896.51 


Chaska Witeater WUE? eros Ga ssa 1s + + $8,000.00 


Waliam Dwight Whitaey Fund: a ori gs Ee. 5 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund . py ee te ee ee S700 
Pubiuitite Fund ..... 2 = = & * poe or os 2 ee 6 2 TEU 


The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication of 
the Journal, are represented in the asests of the Society held by Yale 
University for the Treasurer, which on Jantiary 1, [980 were as follows: 


Cash, Balance i a foe jr ee cd ae * # * 4 §156631 
Bonds: . a 
$4,000 Third U.S, Tiberty Bonds... 2... Sk. z 





2,000 Lackawanna Steel Co, 5's 1923 (present value) okie 
1000 Virginiun Railway Co. 5's 1962 (present value) . . , 806.00 
1,000 Minnespolis General Electric Oo, 5's IS (present valuo) 360.00 
Stocks : 
#0 chares Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway pid. (preaent | 


TalOs) iy be oe 4 ee ‘dire acm 6.6 bla 1,120,009 
(Recsived in the reorganizntion of the road in exchange for 
$2,000 54), bonds of 1998}, 10,185.11 





REPORT OF THE AUDITING COM) RE 
‘We hereby certify that we have examined the account of | o ‘Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith We have aleo compared the entries 
With the vouchers sud the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. = 
Cusutzs 0. Tonner 
F. W. Wuuuss 


Anudifore 
Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. ‘ 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIA 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, and upon motion it waa ac- 
cepted : 


placed upon the shelves. Au ou | 7 
Library, made posible by. donstions on ths part of several members, is 
heen so long promised the members could be started with comparatively 
little additional work. For this purpose the late Mrs. Nies gave a hundred 


Accessions fo the Library, pear t99 1/33 
Abdailih Mukammad bin ‘Omar al-Mukki, al-Asag Ulughkhani As 
Arabic history of Gujarnt, y.9, 190). 
Briggs, GW. The Ohamars. 1990, 


Buch, M.A. Zorosstrian ethics. 

Buddhagho#a's Commentary on the four Nikeyas of the Sutta-Pitaka. 
12 -y, 1vat. 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde, 1921. 

Catwlogue raisonné of the Bfthir library, OCalentta. 1021. 

Teed inl of Shy Kiekattivenk 06 Eethers: Calcutta University, 3 ¥. 1990. 

Postgradaste teaching in the University of Calcutta. 1919-1920, 

Everman, J... J.F. Boschrijving van den Koan Iem-tempel ,Tis-Kak-Sie* 
te Cheribon, 1919. 

Gadd, ©. J, The early dynastisa of Sumer and Akkad. 181. 

Grierson, G.A. Ishknshmi, Zebaki, and Yazghulami, an account of three 
Eranian dialects. 1920. 

Halper, B, Post-Biblical Hebrew literature. 1921. 

Hume, H.E. The thirteen principal Upanishads, 1921, 

Jhabvals, 8,8. A brief history of Persia. 1990. 

Jhabvala, S.H. Sir Jamshedji Jeajeebboy. 1920, 

Jordan, L, H. Comparative religion. 120, 

The Enlpoke, v.16, 508.7, 8 i192L 

Keay, F. RK. A history of Hindi iiteratere, 1920. 

Kinoaid, 0. A. ‘Tales of the mints of Pandherpur. 1010. 

Kingsbury, F. Hymns of the Tamil Saivite saint. 1921. 

Krishna Sastri, H. South Indian imscriptions. Volame IT, 1920. 

Krom, N.J..and T. van Erp. Beschrijving van Barahadur. 1920. 

Lisbich, B. Zur Binflihrang in die indische cinheimische Sprachwissenschaft- 
1pid—20, 

Mann, J. ‘The Jows in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Oalipha. 


1820, 
Michelson, T, The owl escred pack of the Fox Indians. 1921. 
Milne, Mra, L. An elementary Paluung grammer. 1921. 
Morse, H. B. ‘The trade and administration of China, Gd ed. 1081. 
Mythic society. The Quarterly journal of the Mythic society. v. 1, +. 12, 
pon 1-2, 192)—22. 
Nariman, GK. Literary history of Sanskrit Buddhism. 1920. 
The Nighantu and the Nirukta, by Lakeman Sarup. 1920. 
stp Der philosophische und religiiee Subjektivismur (iheenlis. 


Coctipeteh esate e-sisag ets (Peewaes: Ft V. 1920. 
Proceedings and transactions of the first Oriental conference at Poonn. 192). 
Pieris, P. EB. Ceylon and the Portuguese. 1920. 

-peverhsieres Se Becrod aparks. 1820, 










| pela ische Briefe. 91%. ;—1919, 
Drea Paicctee acdecdieliehs eceeile 1e0—21., 
Ruseell, C. Sonnets, poems, and translations. 1920. 
Salmon, W.H. An account of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. 
The first campeign of Sennacherib .. , Ed. by Sidney Smith. 1991. 
Stevenson, Mr. S. The rites of the twice-born. 1920, 
Voge, J.P. Tilemosaice of the Lahore fort 1990. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 

Professor J, A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the Jorasan, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted : 

With the approval of the Executive Committee Volume 41 wes dedicated 


to the memory of Professor Morris Justrow, Jr. The lust Part of the 


Volume contained appreciations of the honored scholar and his Biblio- 
Part 5 20 that the Volume attained the extent of 494 pages, the largest 
for an annual issue in the history of the Jorma: On the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee it was decided to print the Joommat 
hereafter in Germany; the contract has been given to Mr, W. Dragulin 
of Leipsig, and copy for the next volume js now in press, In conse- 
quence of slow postal transportation the Jowmmat will for the present 
appear semi-annnally, but it is hoped to reestablish more frequent appear- 
snot 28 soon us posible, The German rates for printing purport to be 
very much lower than American rutes, and the Editirs trust that the 
money so saved to the Society can be applied to the enlargement and 
enrichment of the Jovesa:. An Index to Volumes 21—40 is now in 
preparation by Prof. R. K, Yerkes and will soon appear in. print. 
James A. Mowrooweny 








REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Executive Committee, as printed in the Jounwan (41. 238, 320, 
subsequently elected the following persons to membership in 
the Society: 

Rev. R. D. Cornuelle Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn 

De. William Cowen Mr. John Ellerton Lodge 

Mr. Morris M. Feuerlicht Rer. Dr. Theadore H. Robinson 
Upon motion the report of the Executive Committees was 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society: the list includes 
one elected at a Inter session: | 
Pree, Guy Potter Benton Prof Charles Darciselia 


Mr, Sol, Baruch Finesinger Mr. George N. Roerich 
Mr. Maynard Dauchy Foilin Mr, Alexander Scott 

Prof. A. Bustace Haydon Rey, J, K. Shryock 

Mr. E,K, Hewes Mr. Don 0. Shumaker 
Mrs, Morris Jastrow, Jr. Rev, H. Framer Smith 
Mr. Tow Sein Ko Mr. J. W. Stanley 

Rev. W. HE. McOiellan, 5. J. Mr. Yang-Tung Tang 
Mine Eleanor McDougall Mr, James B. Weaver 
Mr... Arthur MacLean ev. Adolf Louis Wismar 
Dr. A. R. Nykl Rabbi Louis Wolsey 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor A. V. W. Jackson, for the Committee on the Nom- 
‘nation of Officers for 1922, reported nominations for the 
President— Professor E. Washburn Hopkins of Yale University. 
Vice-presidenta— Professor James A. Montgomery of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor Leroy Waterman of the 
University of Michigan, and Professor F. G, C. Evwelen of (Garrett 
‘orresponding Secretary—Doctor Charles J. Ogden of New 








Recording Secretary—Professor LeRoy O. Barret of Trinity 
College (Hartford). 

Treasurer—Professor Albert 'T. Clay of Yale University. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale University. 

Editors of the Journat—Professor Franklin Edgerton of the 
of Dropue College. 

Directors, term expiring in 1925 — Professor Maurice Bloom- 
field of Johns Hopkins University, Professor A. T- Olmstead of 
the University of Minois, Doctor Frank K. Sanilers of New York. 

The officers thu nominated were duly elected. 

It was roted-: that the Corresponding Secretary send to 


id 
t 








cn the undertaking in which be is engaged. 
The reading of papers was begun: 
Professor Ina M. Pascx, of the University of Chicago: The Geography 
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Professor A. V. Waiazams Jacusow, of Columbian University : Poet-Kings 
in the history of Sanskrit Literature. Remarks by Professor Buttenwieser. 
This paper, which hus a special bearing on the subject of the 
patron, draws attention first to = nomber of royal authors in other 
literatures, It then presente a list, collected from various Sanskrit 
tources, of kings known for their literary activity in that language 
from early times down almost to the Mughal period. vidonce is 
adduned in confirmation of the view that King Harga was the actual 
nuthor of the Sanskrit dramas which bear his name, 
Dr. Tenant Ernos, of the Baltimore Hebrew College; Some Glosses to 
the Hebrew Bible. 

Exod. 52% r. rend (= neem) for nem: Deut. 822 ni np ‘the time 
of the decree’ for ming: Teal 112 mms) (comp, 574 Amos 810) for 
An; ibid. = 13%) for wm; 212 Sem (comp, Hab, 24) for Sex: 
&? ero (= theo) for mes; 1609 wee (comp. 2 Kings 174 18 11) 
for TS, or posthly read wy3 (comp, Ezek. 1s); Hosea lia ont 
(= tor) for ok; Keel. Le mn for mn; did a Sp wd (couseth not’) 
for 53" 9; 2: for mom (ihe # is certainly due to dittography) r, 7301 
‘and look’ (comp, zw, Toe, possibly m0"; common in later Hebrew, 
®. g- Megilla 14a); 6 Sues nt wend refers to tlie eelf-torture im posed 
by the Nazirite vow; Yiir. eprom for Spr ons: 12s oj5 (‘the 
hack") for Sonn, 

Dr. A. K Nya, of Northwestern University: Love Theories of Ibn 
Horm and Early Provengal Poetry, Remarks by Professor Sprengling, 

Professor Ins M. Pace, of the University of Chicago: An Inscribed 
Eye from a Babylonian Status, 

The session adjourned at 4:47 7. 


The second session was held on ‘Tuesday evening. After 
President Jupson of the University of Chicago had extended 
to the Society a cordial welcome, Vice-President Scuumpr 
delivered an address on ‘Eighty Yeurs’ Progress in Oriental 
Studies’, and Professor Onusrzap, President of the Midile 
West, Branch, delivered an address on “The Assyrian Wolf’ 
A congratulatory resolution was adopted in honor of the 
centenary of the founding of the Société Asiatique. Professo: 
Bugastzp then gave an illustrated account of Champollion’s 
decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

This session was of a public character, and was arranged to 
commemorate the eightieth anniversary of the Soci iety, likewise the 
centenary of the Société Asiatique and of Cham pollion’s discovery. 





The address to the Société Asiatique which was adopted 
was as follows: 

TO THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 

fouxorp m 1822 


FROM THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL BOX0LETY 
Camas, Aram 16, 1003 





(i=TLEMES : 

To you, who will soon mssemblo at Paris to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of your Society, we, members of the American 
Oriental Society, convened at Chicago for our annual session, send over 
the seas our warmest greetings, — and with them, our congratulations 
upon the completion of 4 century of honorable public service, and our 
best hopes for your future. 

Ernest Renan calls the early decades of your history the goldun age 
of oriental studies. It is a wonderful testimony to the indomitable 
spirit of France, that, in spite of all the uncertainties of the yoar 183, 
your founders, ihe Count de Lasteyrie, Messrs, Rémuant, Saint-Martin, 
de Saey, snd their colleaguos, did in fact have the vision and the faith 
and the courage to realize ideals eo remote as are the gonls of oriental wtudy. 

Comrage waa theirs. For in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the orientalist faced the gravest difficulties: political upheavals past or 
impending, and with them the naiural indifference of the pecple at large. 
jo wodertakings which seemed to be of no practical import. And to 
these were added minor, but oo less real, obstacles: a journey of months 
beford one could reach China or India or even Mesopotamia; the wide 
dispersion of the manuscripts needed for text-editions, before the great 
collections of Paris, London, Oxford, Bertin, and Poons bad came into 
being; the lack of grammars and dictionaries to help in understanding 
and translating the texts, and the expexeo and trouble of printing the 
texts when once understood and edited; and the fewness of the positions 
in which oman could earn his anpport while devoting his whole life to 

Vision too was theirs, For they beheld the time approaching when 
West and East must havo over more and more to do each with the other, 
and when our treatment of each other must be inspired by unfeignei 
torn and as teachers would bo part of « force — anbtla and impalpable, 
but none the leet potent — in determining the muiua) reactions of East 
and West, and eo of directing tho whole current of human destiny. 

This courage, thie vision, this faith, — how haz it been confirmod, 
justified, rewarded! ‘The relations of Europe and America to the Fur 
Hast lave nt last become one of tho two or three mon! weighty factors 
in making or marring the pence snd happiness of the entire world. And 
wo have seen the conduct of public affairs in China und Japan, sod of 
m JA0S 





international relationa with the West, entrusted to Oriental statesmen 
who have bern profoundly inflaenced by education fn the Oecident And 
the rewards — are they not in a measure the froit of the splendid 
achievements in which your Socicty haa borne #0 great o part, and 
which you may now cal] to mind with eo just a pride? . 

Thus — to mention only those who have long been dead, und oven 
these only by way of example — waa it no} your Jean Frangois Cham- 
pollion who made the ancient fecords of Egypt, silent for centuries, to 
speak aloud once more? And how do those two honored names, Silvestre 
de Sacy and Bugéne Burnouf, still challenge our admiration? de Sacy, 
one of your founders, your first president, indefatigable administrator, 
to whose fecundity as a scholar hin monumental works upon Arabic 
grammar ani literature (to mention no others) bear eo ample witness! 
and Burnouf, whose labors ac a ploneer in: the. field of Buddhism and ite 
sacred language, the Puli, and upex the religion and hocks of Zoroaster, 
arn the amazing outcome of o life which. hoodless of wealth and fame, 
was givon to scientific discovery with a vertiable passion! It in moreover 
a high distinction for your Society that these two great scholars were also 

grest teachers, man who charmed and imepired thelr pupils — not only. 
Frcidstass bud Roetigesacs acho #hias te toca gunuad oraied Bleak 
Hane to pupils and pupils’ papils, thus forming here and there o “line of 
teachers” (awadia or guru-parampard, as the Hindua #o proudly call it), which, 
even here in distant America, alrondy extends to the seventh gencration! 

Aocd what timelier service of your Society cam we today call to mind 
than Chis, thet she hes shown tus that the East has lensona for tha Wot? 
Whether 5 clas Jullet translates for um the work of Boddha's immortal 





contemporary, Ty jell tiene ina ene tot Sie 
breeding silkworma and making porcelain, or opens to ua the simple ond 
tonching records of the journeys of the Chinese pilgrims. to the “Far 
West,” to bring hack home (rom India the books of Buddha's toachings— 
through it oll rune the admonition that we maintain the teachable habit 
of mim ‘That waa tho dominating spirit of thoen pilgrims, the iustrious 
Fe-hieo and his confrires, If we moderns would #mulate that spirit, how 
boundless the poeuihilitics of good will and happiness among the national! 

But splendid os these example of your achievements are, and great 
as the sum total of thes is,—we rejoice in them, and we are persuaded 
that you refoioe in them, sot clielly berause they are yours, but because 
they constitute s substantial and practical service to « world that sorely 
needle this service, And as we consider the anperb vigor with which the 
Society, even in recent Himes, hes maintnined jis fruitful activitins, both 
at home and also in the Far Eastand India anid Ceotral Asia, our rejoicing 


is coupled with confident snd abounding bope for your future. In this 
tener, wo bid you Hail and God speed, 


THE THIRD) SESSION 

The third session was called to order by Vice-President 
Schmidt at 9:33 0’ clock on Wednesday morning, The reading 
of papers was immediately begun: 

Mr. Loneow 8S. Bou. of the University of Chicago: An Unpublished 
Middle Kingdom Coffin. Remarks by Professor Bresuted. 

Professor LeRor C. Banner, of Trinity College: The Rashusirian Atharva- 
Veda, Dovk ‘Nine. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 

Rav. Dr, Joux A. Marxann, of the University of Chicago: New Building 
Inscriptions of Nabonidus, , 

Professor Pact Harr, of Johns Hopkins [Imversity: (#) Numoaratives 
in Sumerian and Chinese; (b) Tho Original Meaning of Ad;dn, ‘priest.’ 
(c) The Hebrew. Names for Silver smd Gold; (d) Oriental Philology and 
Archeology. Remarks by Profeseors Bultenwieser, Breasted, Uuckenhiil, 
Dr. Ogden, and ike author. | 

(a) ‘The Sumerion affix after nambers, fem, written fa-d-on, which 
in presorved in Heb, ‘aSfé, ane = Ass tit2n-— Sum. ain, ina compound 
of ta (what? then something, amount; cf. our o bitte what) and am 
(SF § 199, bj. We may compare the Chinese nomerative io (EBU 
6, g17*; 95, 9°; 17, 4774, The explanation ginm in AL* 6, 519; 
ATSL 20, 231, 24 ia untenable; ta-a-am on pl. iil in PSBA 10,418 
corresponds to Asa, wind-ma, Eth. menf-nd. t-a-an inoteal of 
lé-fa-e-om te an abbreviation like our 4°, & for dio, 8vo (contrast 
OLZ &, 8), For the ordinal affix kam, ©, ¢. ai-kam, firat, lit. being 
of one (SG § 88) of. Nildeke, Syr. Gr. § 239. In Malay the ordinal 
numbers have a prefixed kx. For the slanting: position: of the ordiaal 
affix kam in cuneiform texts cf. our superior in 4, 

(b>) The stem of Heb. Himarim, idol-prissts, ls a transposition of Ass- 
ramdilu, to lustrate—mutkirn ciir, whereas ihe primary connotation 
of Heli, rid, Adzt, and ml‘inén le seryer (JBL 56, 80.254; 37,237 ; 36101, 
n. 15). Heb. bAén, priest, iv identical with Arab, kaAan, soothsayer, 
i ¢. one who tells the truth (Aes, kittu=hintw<kfim). Just av kekan— 

hiin (J BE 26, 48) wo the stem of gail, congregation (prop. cunpsestt Lom) 
=qill, to call SHeb. git, volee (Syr. and Eth. gil==géal) and Arab. 
giv, word; gala, he exid (ef. also nagl, tale, antl migul, ready reparten). 

(c) Heb, kilaf, silver, must be combined with Arah, stkaba —sibaka, 





smult; Arxb, garif, pure silver; moderm Arab. riliég, and murdpbag, 
refined). Zihad, gold, is comneoted with ofp, to ran==Arub. dilda, to melt. 
22h, wolf, moans towmy (cf. canie aureus). The primary connotation of 
Aarti¢, gold Gir, chrywie) ie dug owl; the meaning of Syr. Jarrid, 
yellow (cf. Arab, aédér, green; also Eth. warg, gold) is nocondary. Kafm 
mean prop. subdaaie (HW 302") = non-refractory (JS0R 1, 8). For 
par ef, faiza, to run. Bagr is prop. sald beAiin, tried gold (cf Arsh, 
jstabpara— istalina; Syr. ddrig, aloo Eth. takkirdga, to nhine, anid Erte’. 
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(d) Archeology ie jiu a¢ important of Philology, but an onentaliat 


can be an archeologist without conducting excavations. Excavations 
should be conducted by an engineer, or architect, or by mem familiar 
with the country. Some of the tnost ancoessful exeayators wore not 
able to read any of the inseriptions they discovered. At any rate, 
8 scholar devoted to research cannot he expected to raise funds for 
archeological expeditions (cf. AJSL 85, 1). 

Professor Watren B, Orang, of the University of Chicago: The Study 
of Sanskrit in India. Remarke by Professors Jackson and Haupt, and 
Der. Abbott. 

Thin peper gives the results of the speakers personal observation 
of the present-day study of Sanskrit in India when on nw visit. to 
that country during the past yoar, 

Professor Jaues A. Moxrooutar, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Problem of Theodotion's Translation of the Hebrew Bille, Remarks 
by Professors Olmutead, Schmidt, and Buttonwinser. 

Rev, Dr, Avuamaw Youaxxax, of Columbia University; und Mr. J, F, 
Sramuna, of New York City: A New Branch of Textual Criticiam 

Nuclona of an orgenon which seeks to utilize the facte of the constitu. 
tion aml construction of old rolls and codices in explaining many 
phenomena. Ulustrated by cxmmples from 2 Samuel (58-25, 211-14), 
Howes (1.1-3.5), Matthew (10.17-23, 966-18), Mark (11-6, 1, 11.11-98), 
Loke (45-19), John (12.35b-f0). The explanation of the two Markan 
vockiuny a® mgions of sccidental misplacements of a mechanical 
character paves the way for @ reconciliation between Matthew und 
Mark, in respect to the historical progreesion of events. The new 
methods aro supplementary to ond in contrast with the ordinary 

Rov. I. Amnauam Youaxxan, of Columbia University: A Reforenon to 
Zoromuter's Life and Doctrine in the Syrise Treatise of Theodore bar Khoni. 

Mr. Wiarunn H,Scnorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Camphor, and Barly Trade in the Indian Oocan, Homarks by Professor 
Haupt, and Dr, Efros, 

the Indian Ocean, sugevsted by varying forms of the name ‘campher." 

Professor Mantix Sresxotuna, of the University of Chicspy: A Syrian 
Edition of Ibn al Habbériya's Kalila wa Dimna, Rema: by Professors 
Haupt, Jackvon, Breasted, Dr, Ogden, sod the author, 

Hootems on & Bombay EF. OF 1800, Oriontalische Studien — 
Noldeke ... gewidmet, Vol. 1 91-94, Cheikho, Mashriq. 1901, 
p- $80; Bombey od. of 1886. Not nvticed is Occident: Edition of Ei 
Khiri Nimat Alla al-Asmar in Ba‘abii near Beirut in [900 from 
goo! Ssrian manuscript. Toxt pretty carefully edited. Additions of 
oditor, carefully distinguished fram text. Value of Iby al Huabhbériya; 
of the Syrian eilition, 

The session adjourned at 12:50 p, w, 
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HE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to edie by Vice-President 
Schmidt at 9:43 o'clock on Thursday morning. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had voted to meet at Princeton in Easter Week, April 
a—h, 1923. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had formally accepted the imvitation of the Société Asiatique 
to be represented at their centenary celebration to be held in 
Paris July 10—15, 1922. 

An informal report was made concerning a meeting in Boston 
October 5—7, 1921, at which were present members of our 
Society and a number of distinguished Orientalists from Eng- 
land and France. 

Dr. Ogdon presented a report of the Society’s delegates, 
Professor Clay and Dr, Ogden, to the American Council of 
Learned Societies The report was accepted. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented a report from 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Enlirgement of Membership and Resources. 

Te seaasfoUbas Ghat dias reper’ Ue iaaseithd wih Chaaka. ana 
appreciation of the Committee's activities. 

Tt was voted: that the questions arising out of thi report 
be referred to the Directors. 

Mr. Schoff made an informal report on the activities of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, a full report being 
dlready in print. In this connection Professors Breasted and 
Montgomery made informal report of what is being accom- 
plished in coordinating spnecna cso research work. 

A resolution by Professor Wolfenson concerning an effort 
to stimulate interest in esr studies in the schools of this 
country was referred to the Directors, 

Upon recommendation of the Directors Professor Friedrich 
Hirth and Don Leone Caetani were elected honorary m 
af the ‘Society. 

[[pon recommendation of the Directors the following persons 
were clected honorary associates of the Society: President 
Warren G. Harding, Secretary Chorles FE. Hughes, Major- 
General Lacanrd Wood: Hoi Oscar Biteus,Puosideat Harry 
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Pratt Judson, Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, Minister 
& K. Alfred Sze, 

Vice President Sclunidt announced the appointment of the 
On Nominations for 1923—Professors Haupt and Clark and 
Auditors for 1923—Profexorg Torrey and F, W. Williams, 

On Arrangements for 1923—Professors Bender, Allis, Davis, 
Sutler, Eno, Marquand, and the Corresponding Secretary 
er 

The reading of papers was begun: 

Tyr. T. Gaomen Acres, of the University of Chicago: Tho Archives of 
the Oriental Institute, Remarks by Professors Haupt, Montgomery, 
Maynard, Mercer, and Wolfenson. 

Dr, Coameme J. Oana, of New York City: The Site of Ancient Kaugiinbt, 
Remarks by Dr. Yohannan and Me. Schoift 

Kaukimht waa ope of the great cities of India during the Budiliist 
period but later sank into obscurity. Cunningham in 188) identified it 
with the extensive ruins at Kosam on the Jumna above Allahahad, hat 
thie identificstion was challenged hy Vincent Smith (JRAS 1898, pp, 
50G—S19) and by Vout (i, 1M, Pp. 49—267), a0 being irrecunvilable 
with the dats of Hisen Tsang, Tho present paper eviews the testimeny 
of history, epigraphy, and Sanskrit iiterature, and finds thet it strongly 
favors Kosai as the site, Some oxplanations of Hiuen Teang's itinerary 
are wugrested , | - 

Her, J. Eowasp Swroen, of Fargo, N. Dako: Edom's Doont in Malachi 
Remarks by Prof, Haspi. 

The prediction of Edom's doom in Malachi was originally attached 
guauing poema in Malschj were composed about 460, but Mal, I, 
1—6.11.14" originated about the beginning of the reign of John 
Hyreanus (135-10). For the reason why some Jews 2t that tine 
doubted that Jnva Joved them, se Joeeph, At 13, 6 25 The 
Edomites were judaized in 128, The fortific , of their capital 
had been destroyed by Judas Muceahasus in 164 (1 Mac. 5, 63). The 
title prefixed to the Book of Malachi was originally: Uiternnce of 
Juve through His messenger; dabor iz a gloss to madéd mul Fide 
& gloss to El Jera'é! (Ps. 68,58) The messenger in Mal. 1 is Ezra 
(JRE 38, 143, nm 4) 

Professor Darr D. Locetsss, of tho University of Chicago: Tha 
Progress of tho New Aseyrian Dictionary. Remarks by Professors 
Breasted and Hacpé, 

Professor Moces Borrexwiazn, of the Hebrew linion College: The 
by Professor Wolfonson, 
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‘The prevailing view that the uso of A‘w in Hebrew ts conilitional 
particle in duc to Aramaic Influence, anil that emphatic Afn is unknown 
in Aramaic; har no basis in fact, Asin the Indo-European languages, 
eo throughout the Semitic languages thé emphatic und conditional par- 
ticles prove fo be im reality not two different particles, but two 
iifferent fonctions of the same particle, the emphatic being the 
primary, and the conditional the secondary function. 

Professor Loum F. Wonressow, of the University of Wisconsin: Laken, 
‘therefare,” in Hebrew. Remarka by Professors Haupt and Wolfenson, 

‘The purpose of this paper is to sliow that often the thought- 
conneetive “therefore” ia not actually expressed, but is inferred from 
iho context; and that /dAés, the word so rendored, actually haul 

Professor Gmonaz Li. Ronmeox, of Mcllormick Theological Seminary: 
A Visit to the Cava of Machpelah in 114. Remarks by Prof. Sprengling. 

The following resolution was unanimously voted: 

In accepting the resignation of Professor James A. Montgomery as 
an Editor of the Jocuman, the Society desires ty express ite profound 
regret that he has found it necessary to relinquish this work, its sense 
of fulebtednesa to him for the long service which be has given to the 
‘Jovmza1, and Hkowise ite deep appreciation of the devotinn, literary «kill, 
have contributed essentially to the high quality of our Jountat. 

he session adjourned at 12:45 P. m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order by Vice President 
Schmidt at 2:40 o'clock on Thursday afternoon. 

The following resolution was unanimously yoted: 

The Amoricsn Oriental Society, at fourscore years of age, has renewed 
its youth by going West, It desires to ucknowledge the delightful coor- 
tesies received from the institutions and citivens of Qbieago and to 
express the Lappy mamorins it will bear away of its first visit to the 
great interior metropolis of our country, inspiring the hope that it may 

The warm thanks of the Society are due to the Dniversity of Chicago 
which hae given it the freedom of the Univernity; to the Field Musenm 
of Natural History and the Art Institate of Chicago for the display of 
their notable exhibits, as well as for the hospitality in which they parti- 
cipated with the University; and to the Quedranyle Club for their courteous 


The reading of papers was begun: 
Rev, Dr. Jeet E Assert, of Summit. ¥. J.: Thea Marsiha Foet-Saint 
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Désopant was born in 1561 and died in 1615. He ie the mowk vol- 
wninous of Margiha poets. Scholars have outimated that it woulk! 
require ten to fifteen thousand pages to print the marmacripts ascribed 
to him that are found at Amba Jogai in the Hydermbad State, where 
his tomb is, and where his descendants of the twelfth penerution live, 
Three only of his works have been printed. He wrote in Sunskrit as 
consists of 125,000 verses, Each ward of the original in commented 
upon. His works are philovophical and devotional, but interspersed 


Professor Laxor Wirtewas, of the University of Michigan: The Date 
of tha Deloge, Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 7 
This paper discusses the early chronological data concering the 
Deluge and recent attempts to reformulate them. 


Professor Jane A. Scors, of Northweatern University: An linpullished 
Chapter in the Life of Schliemann. Hemarks ty Mise Wicker, 

Professor Sauvm, A. B. Mencra, of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Professors Waterman, Buttenwieser, Morgenstern and Haupt 


Professor J. M. Pow Ssara, of the University of Chicago: Traces of 
Emperor Worship in the Old Testament, Remarks by Professors Morgen- 
ttern, Olmetend, Mercer, Buttenwieser, and Haupt. 

Emperor worship wos common all through the ancient Oriental 
world. At is natural, then, to expect evidences of ite presmnce among 
the Hebrews, Such evidences aro found in the custom of anointing 
the king, und In Samnel'y kissing Saul. The facts of the history of 
this conception among the Hebrews, The 82d Peale is a reflection 
of the attitude of the Inter Sowa toward this maticr. 


Profespor Jews Moncmerrenx, of the Hebrew Union College: Tho Gates 
of Hiphteoumess, 

The “Golden tiste," the eastern gato in the Temple Area at Jerusalem, 
Moulem ‘conquest of the city. Hat earlier pilgrim records show that 
this gute was walled ap long before this, The worthip of the sun, 

coording to Erek. 8, 16, took place af this eastern gate. According 
‘o the Mishna this ceremony was part of the ancient Succoth-Now 
Year's Day festival. In ancient Lares! the New Year's Day was 
celebrated at the autumnal equinox, The ceremony of Fesk, & 16 
Waa AD equinoctial rite, The first rays of the rising sun on the two 
equinoctial days shone through the eustern pate, into the Temple and 
the Holy of Holies. This same ceremony underlies the bles of dhe 
entrance into the Tommplo of the Deity in the form of the “Glory af 
VYahwe” in Boek 4 4m, and Ps. 4, 710, Ezek. 44,18. sonmmsids 
that this eastern gate be theueeforth kept closed forever. 
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Professor Hexey Sauuerze, of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 
Chicago: Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Year of Jubilee of Ulustrated 
in Semitic and Indo-European Village Communities. 

The communslistic features of Inrsolitigh economy, a set forth in 
the year of jubilee, presuppose & tribal background, and may beet 
he explained os the logical development of the old tribal system, 
which was on the ascendant in pre-monarchical days. The writer's 
investigation, which is soot: to appear in book form, disproves the 
Wellhansen theory regarding the origin of the year of jubilee. 

Mr. Daswiw A. Leavers, of the University of Chicago: The Old Testamont 
Attitude towmnls Labor. | 

Mr. B B: Hewes, of the University of Illinois; The Indian National 
Congress. 

he following papers were presented by title: 

Professor James A. Moxreoumsr, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Nophtoah and Similar Pisos-names in the Hebrew; Lesachar 

De, Wuwaw Rostsan, of Joins Hopkins University: Some Prayers in 
the Hook of Tobit. 

Dr, Faanu BR. Braxx, of Johns Hopkins University: («) Long-distance 
Collection of Philippine Linguistic Material; (b) The Expression mon Ad 
dah di... in Daniel 3:15, - 

(a) In order to secure 4 large number of examples of cortam con- 
structions in the Philippino lunguagee through the sid of persone in 
contact with tha langusyes themselves, the writer sent to one of his 
Philippine correspondents, who had offered to supervise the collection 
of auch material, a member of copies of s circular containing o list 
of coordinated words in English for translation into tho native dintects 
with some explanatory remarks. Complete sete of these constructions 
have thus been secored for four of the mort important Ianguages of 
the archipelago, and it is hoped by this moans to secure material 
also from the less known languages. 

(b) This expression moans ‘who is the god that...' Tho predi- 
iu the passages which can be cited in Hebrew and Arabic to mupport 
the indefinite character of such = predicate, mi and mum, in epite af 
the statements of tbe graummarians to the contrary, are probably 
udjectival, modifying the indefinite noun tn the sense of which," ‘what’. 

‘Professor Auager T. Cua, of Yalu University: The Early Amorite King 
Hisibed 

Professor Raraown P. Docaumnrr, of Goucher College: The Comparative 
Value of Metals in Babylonia. 

Severs! interesting tablets in the Yala Babylonian Collection, dated 
in the reign of Nabonddus, enuble ua fo compute the comparative 
value «f matale in Babylonia in the Uth century nc Gold was 
worth from 64, to 18 times as much ae silver, and diver waa worth 
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“) timaa a8 much ox lead, 180 times os much as copper, and from 
240 to 00 times as much an iron, This meana thet Inad wae worth 
twict aa much os copper and from 24) to 4 times aa mucha iron. 
Copper was worth from 1!) to 4 times as much as iron. 
Professor Louw H. finay, of the University of Nebraska: The Tuiian 
Dr. Davia 1 Myce, of Johns Hopkins University: A Pharmacological 
Appreciation of Peal 56:9, | 
Dr. Cosmo A. Maxwina, of Columbia University: Prester John and 
Japan, 

Certain Russian sects have developed @ tradition that Japon te the 
home of the pure Orthodox Faith which disappeared from Ruesin 
at the time of Nikon, This seems to be dlosety comected with the 
medieval legends of Prester John, which were known Jn Russia as 
well a: in Weatern Korope avd Constantinople, In all probubility 
the Patriarch of Opunis or Byelovodiye iz none other than Prester 
John under a new form. 

Dr, Geonaw 0.0. Haas, of New York City: A Medioval French Parallel 
to the Buldhint Tale of the Luek-child Ghosaka, 

A remarkable parallel to ths story of Ghowake (Diammapada Cam- 
mentary, 8.1.2) is found in the 19th-century French tale, Ld Gonter 
dow roi Comtant fempereur, and iin verve counterpart, Fe Dis de 
Temperrour Cowstmt. The correspondence extomdi even to minor 
details of the plot, 


The Society adjourned at 5:15 p.at. to moet at Princeton in 1993. 


= 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT ITS SIXTH MEETING AT CHICAGO, APRIL 16—20, 12 


he business meeting of the Middle West Branch convened 
April 18, 1922, at 2:15 P. M. in Ida Noyes Hall at the 
University of Chicago. President Olmstead called the meeting 
to order and told briefly how the Branck had grown until it 
now includes: more than one fourth of the Society's: members. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Allen, followed. 
[ft was very brief, since a full account of the 1921 meeting of 
the Branch st Madison, written by the previous Secretary, 
Professor Olmstead, had been published im the JounwaL, 
vol, 41, pp. 189—194. As to the treasury, expenses puid or 
payable amounted to $14.55 out of § 40,00 which had been 
provided, leaving a balance of § 25.45 still available. 

A committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year was 
then chosen by nominations from the floor. Its members, Pro- 
fecsors Wolfenson, Eiselen, and J. M. P. Smith, reported as 
follows: | 

For President, Profesor Eiselon; 

For Vice-president, Professor Price; 

For ary-Treasurer, Dr. Allen; 

For additional mombers of the Executive Committee, Pro- 

The secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot iD 
favor of these nominees; this was done and they were duly 
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it was voted to leave to the incoming Executive Committee 
the choice of time and place for the next meeting of the Branch. 
The other sessions of the meeting were held jointly with the 
general Society, und are fully reported in its Proceoilings as 
printed above, 
T. Gronce Annes, 
Seerctury-Treasurer. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The nuber placed sfler the sdidtsewe fniicues the year of election, 
+ designates members deceased during the past year, 





HONORARY MEMBE 


Prof, Taxovon Niioexn, Ettlingerstr. 56, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 
Sir Rasxnieura Gorat Baaxpancan, K.C.LE., Decean College, Poona, 





Prof. Epvann Sacuav, University of Berlin, Germany. ( Wormserstr. 12, W.) 
1587. 


“Prof. Fuses Dawrreacu, Slitetr. «74, Leipzig, Germany, 1693. 

Prof, Taxaxio Gyumt, University of Rome, ltaly. (Via Botteghe Qucure 24.) 
1895. 

Prof. Ancumacy H, Sarce, University of Oxford, England, 1893. 

Prof, Ricnaan ¥. Gann, University of Tibingen, Germany, (Biosinger 
Sir. 14.) Io02, 

Prof, Apour Exwaw, University of Berlin, Germany. (Petor Lennéstr, 06, 

Prof, Kaxt FP. Gesoxes, University of Marburg, Germany. 1005, 

Sir Grorwe A. Gueasox, 5.C.LE., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Sorrey, 
-Engiand. Corporste Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

+ Prof. T. W. Reve Davine, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, Engiand. 1907. | 

Prof, Eovasn Meraa, University of Berlin, Germany, (Mommeenstr. 7, 

Eure Sananr, Membre de I'Inetitut de Fratiece, 16 Rue Frangois I™, Paris, 

Prof. Caasexs Crensexr-Gisxtic, (ollige de France, Paris, France. 
(1 Avenue de J'Alma) 1909. 

Prof, Heuwass Jacom, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 59.) 
1908. 

Prof. 0; Sxorce Hononosse, University of Leiden, Netherlands (Hapen- 
berg 61.) L914. 

Prof. Sytvar Titi, Collage de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Goy-tic-le- 
Brosse, Paris, V".) 1017. 

Prof, Anraun Asraour Macvowect, University of Oxfont, England. 1916, 

Faaxgor Tavneav-Daxaix, Musée du Louvre, Maris, France, 1916. 
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Sir Anravn Evaxd, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England, 1910, 

Prof, V. Scorm, Membro do t'Tustitat de France, 4!" Rus du Clerche-Midi, 
Paris, Frunce. 1920, 

Dr. F. W. Tuowss, The Library, India Office, London S. W, 1 England. 
120. 

Hév, Pire MJ. Lactawon, Ecole francaise archéologique de Palesting, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 121, 

Don Drown Cagram, Deca or Szaworeta, Palasso Sermonrta, 80 Via 
Monte Savello, Roine, Italy. 1929, 

Prof. Frizomex Hucrs, Haimhauserstr, 19, Miinchen, Germany, Corporate 


Member, 108; Honorary, 1633, ‘Total: 23] 
HONOERARY ASSOOIA TES 


Hon Wasmew G. Hampiwo, President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 1822, 

Field Marshal Viecouwt Aruiomy, G. 0.8. G;C. M.G., Noval and Military 
Club, Gondon, Engiand, 1962. 

Hon. Coantas A. Case, 3] West lth St, New York, N.uY¥- 191, 

fey. De. Orrs A. Gearznnoox, American Uonaul, Nice, France, 1081. 

Prov. Feuxg J, Goorxow, The Johny Hopkins University, Bultiroore, Mil, 
IL. 

Hon, Caantes Evans Heones, Sucretary of State, Washington, D.C, 1992, 

Pres. Hanoy Paarr Jepsox, The University of Chicago, Qhieayro, IL 1999. 
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Rey. Dr. Rorpes Karrn Yences (Philadelphia Divinity School), Box O47, 
Morion, Pa. 116. 

flew, 8. C. Yuveamen, PhD. 1817 Dayton Ave. St, Paul, Minn. 1913. 

a Younes, PLID., Columbia University, New York, ¥. ¥. 

Prof. Haxxy Custow Yomx, Hood Callege, Frederick, Ma 1922 

Lours Gana, Zevsom, 427 Titan St. Philadelphia, Pa 1220. 

Bey. Rosxer Zruwexsas, S.J., Si Xavier's Collage, Crnickshank Roail, 
Bombay, India 1911- 

Jousra Sotowox Zecurasarx (Mizrachi Teachers’ Institute), @ Weat Lith 
St, New York, N. 7. 1S), 

Rev. Dr. Sava: M, Zveuze, care of Nile Mission Prese, Cairo, Egypt 
120, (Total: &77) 














